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PREFACE. 


A well-documented critical biography of Brahma- 
bandhab Upadhyay has been long overdue. The two 
booklets of Animananda* and Prabodh Chandra Sinha** 
have been out of print for many years. What we need 
is a large-sized life-story like the one in German*** by 
A. Vath. A translation of Vath was, however, out of 
the question because of the strange interpretation he 
gives to the facts. On reading Vath, Animananda set 
to work again. He might easily have written a popular 
account but he wanted a critical, fully documented 
biography. His first essays were circulated among the 
surviving friends of Upadhyay. They were found too 


* B. Animananda, Swami Upadhyay Brahmabandheb, 
Caleutta 1908. 
** Prabodh Chandra Sinha, Upadhyay Brahmabandhab 
—A. N. Chatterjee, Uttarpara. 
‘ee A. Vath, Im Kampfe mit der Zauberwelt des 
Hinduismus—Dummler 1928. 
In English: Sophia: A Monthly Catholic Journal, 
Jan. 1894—March 1899. 
Sophia: A Weekly Review, June 16— 
Dee. 8, 1900. 
The Twenteith Century: A Monthly 
Review, 31 Jan. 1901—Feb. March 
1902. 
In Bengali: Sandhya (A daily) 1904-07. 
Svaraj (A Weekly) 1907. 
Karali (A bi-weekly) Reprinted from 
Sandhya. 32 
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(ii) 
Apologetic. ‘“Brahmabandhab needs no Apology”, his , 
friends said. Undoubtedly he remained a Roman 
Catholic to the end. He never gave up a good thing. 
What he did was to synthesise first Religion and Vedanta 
Philosophy, then Religion and Patriotism, and he 
synthesised them as only Upadhyay could do.” 

Tn 1923 there appeared from Animananda’s pen a 
short sketch in The Light of the East.’ It aroused in 
certain quarters quite a storm of indignation. Good 
Animananda began again his inquiries; they were still 
unpublished when the pen dropped from his hand in 
January 1940. 

Some three weeks before, towards the end of December 
1944, feeling that death drawing near, he sent for me 
and gave me all his papers on Upadhyay with this terse 
remark. “You have asked me again and again to write 
that book. T have done what Leould.  T can do no move 
Up to you to do the rest.” 


Through the generosity of Brahmabandhab’s friends, 
these are now published. The work is far from 
perfect. It ses more problems than it can solve. The 
reader may find the quotations all too long. Tet lin 
remember that Upadhyay'’s writings are out of print. 
Jt was essential to preserve the typical portions of 
Sophia, The Twenticth Century, Svaraj and Sandhya. 


As to Sandhya all our efforts at discovering a set have 
proved useless. The work of destraction by the police 
has been done ruthlessly. Yet its Editor, Sree Sarada 
Sen, is still with us. and his wonderful memory suggest- 
ed scores of possibilities. All of them were tried, but 
barring some five numbers in possession of Balai Deb 
Sarma, the editor of Sree (Burdwan), no- copies were dis- 
covered. From the Bengal Translator’s department 
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(Archives of the Government of Bengal) most of the 
relevant portions were collated but they are translations. 
It is confidently hoped that copies and sets of Sandhya will 
be discovered. Without them the Bengali Life so lov- 
ingly undertaken by Sree Sajani Das, the distinguished 
elitor of Sanibarer Chhitti will be well nigh impossible. 
As to the qualifications of Animananda they are well 
known. ‘For fourteen years, he writes, I have enjoyed 
the genial warmth of Upadhyay’s company; as manager. 
of the “Jote’’ and the monthly ‘Sophia’, as librarian of 
the Sophia Reading Room and Library, as his sannyasi 
wmpanion in the Punjab, Agra, Ajmir and Jaipur, as 
his mendicant-brother in the streets of Caleutta, as a 
member of the Jubbulpore monastery as well as in 
Santiniketan and in the Serasrat Ayatan. A> moment 
tame when even I could no longer understand him. We 
parted company. Three years later came the sudden 
hand of death.” 


The care taken by him to secure first-hand informa- 
tion is minute and: scholarly. Ile interviewed whomso- 
eer he could. In quite a number of cases, the witnesses 
are still with us; it is good that the story be published 
whilst they are alive. For it looks incredible. 


The Indian patriot will be mainly interested in the 
three last years of Upadhyay'’s work. Ife will wonder at 
the religious Mahabharata of oar hero. The Bengali 

litterateur will be decidedly disappointed; all the chara 
of the original is gone, but again Tndia is wider than 
Beugal, and India should know that great man of Bengal 
who was the first to appreciate and to give unbounded 
praise to Rabindranath. 


Christians will receive a threefold shock. It is good 
they be warned, lest they give up studying the book be- 
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fore they have read it. Upadhyay allowed Sarasvati 
worship to his Hindu pupils in the Sarasvat Ayatan. He 
honoured Krishna not only as a national hero but as an 
Avatar. Three months before his death, he went through 
the Prayaschitta ceremony thus appurently at least re- 
turning to the Hindu fold. 


These three very strange facts would seem to justify 
the earlier strictures of the Delegate Apostolic Mgr. L. 
Zaleski. He smelled the rat, as the saying goes. For 
he ordered the closing of the Jubbulpore Monastery, and 
forbade Catholics to read Sophia and The Twentieth 
Century. 


Animanandia himself left his Guru who had brought 
him to the Catholic Faith. He did so the day after the 
Sarasvai Festival and because of it. 


Several Christians who heard the lecture on Krishna 
thought Upadhyay had returned to Hinduism. The 
scene on the Hooghli when he sipped Ganges water con- 
firmed them in their opinion. His cremation at Nim- 
tollah Ghat was an other proof, if proof were needed. 
Father Vath’s theory is therefore quite intelligible. 

But is it true? 


‘Animananda’s first draft contained a whole chapter 
giving minute evidence to prove the contrary. Upa- 
dhyay’s friends found it useless. 


They prefer Upadhyay to state his owa case. What 
did he mean by allowing his school-boys to celebrate the 
Sarasvati festival: by singing the praise of Krishna and 
defending Krishna against the attacks of Rev. J. N. 
Farquhar; by insisting on the Durga worship in the 
National Exhibition; by the mysterious two goats, one 
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white and one black, sent by him to Kalighat on the eve 
of his trial? What did he mean by that strange prayer: 
“O Mother that I be born again and again until you are 
free!’ What did he mean? 


Upadhyay could have become a first cliss lawyer, but 
his training in the art of argumentation was even sur- 
passed by his sure grasp of metaphysics. These two 
talents were placed by him at the service of what he 
considered his life-mission viz., lead India’s intelligent- 
sia to the God-Man Jesus Christ. 


Upadhyay was convinced that the Hindu will not do 
without his pieture-worship. Why then should he be 
prevented from doing so if his picture-worship is harm- 
less ? 


Is it harmless? JT am afraid Catholic readers will not 
agree with Upadhyay? I think they are right. Any- 
how Upadhyay’s argument stands even if for practical 
reasons his plea for allowing Hindus their picture wor- 
ship should fall. 


Here is the argument: Hindu picture-worship is 
essentially anthropomorphism, worship of God through 
a purely human way of conceiving things. (Saguna 
Brahma). Provided you keep this in mind, it is a harm- 
less device. Christian poets have invoked the Muses— 
perhaps they still do so—but no one miuids it. Adopt the 
same attitude towards Sarasvati; take it symbolically. 
“The aspect of Wisdom must be explained to the Hindu, 
and the praise of God as Wisdom is quite harmless, nay 
nore it befits a student. Again -ratar is a totally differ- 
ent thing from Incarnation, for Avatar is a merely human 
conception; there is nothing absolute about Avatar; it is 
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purely relative. Not Nirguna but Saguna, as Upadhyay 
calls it. ‘This is the A B C of idol-worship and avatar, 
and the reader who torgets it, will misunderstand-every-" 
thing.” : 


When the Reverend B. A, Nag accused him of having 
lost the Christian faith and of speaking in the Krishna 
lecture like a Hindu, he challenged him there und then 
——in the street—to quote one single sentence to prove his 
assertion. 


The text of the lecture is reprinted in this book; let 
the reader judge by himself. Krishna is a faney, the fancy 
of an innoceut child, too young to have any feeling of 
sex. He is indulging iu amorous play. 
~ But not all Hindus take this view, the reader will say. 
That is why every other interpretation is banned by the 
acaryas of the Sankara School as heretical. Upadhyay 
follows Sankara; Hinduism has no objection to his sym- 
bolical interpretation. : 
Hinduism is even broader. Whilst enforcing perfect 
conformity in external matters, it allows everyone to 
follow his own yuru in matters of belief and conscience. 
Upadhyay made a very generous use of Tiindu Tolerance. 
Tle Ghose Jesus Christ as his guru and became a Roman 
Catholic for the salvation of his soul, but in eivi! matters 
he remained a Hindu tor the salvation of Hindu-Society. 
When be donned the garie garb of the sannyasi, he did 
so without permission of the Samaj. What right had he, 
a Brahman, thus to put aside all rules of caste, by his own 
whim and choice? Without permission, he dad gone to 
Europe and taken food with foreigners. He ought to do 
social penance for it. For several years Upadhyay want- 
ed to show publicly that Prayaschitta was merely a Social 
Rite. Not: being able to induce an other Christian to go 
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through the ceremony and thus to give the needed object- 
lesson, he volunteered to have the rite performed on him- 
self. ‘He was sure to go to jail. He was unwilling to 
stand his trial in the saffron garb of liberty; he would 
appear in court as a Brahman of Bengal.”’? The Pandits 
assured him it was purely civil, and on the bank of the 
Hooghly, near Nimtollah Ghat, when he took off the 
‘yellow garb, before he sipped Ganges water and received: 
back the Sacred String, he read ‘Sva Dharm Tyagum’. 
—“Why? That phrase was not in my application. I do 
it as a Social Penance for having taken food with 
Mlechhas and with the purpose of re-entering Hindu 
Soviety.”’ 


Let the reader study the facts of the case. Upa- 
dhyay’s friends ure convinced not only that he was and 
remained a Roman Catholic and a Vedantist, but that his 
attitude to Hinduism is the right attitude. 


Should the popular associations .of Sarasvati and 
Durga, Krishua and Kali be too strong for such a broad- 
ninded attitude; should it prove impossible to overlook 
entirely the religious character of so muny Hindu prae- 
tices, the originality of Upadhyay rem: 

Who knows whether a day will not come eile S Saras- 
vati will be even more similar to the Muses than she is 


nowadays ? 


— Upadhyay was ahead of his time, miles ahead. “Ile 
was powerful, le was fearless; he was detached, un- 
selfish’’. That was his strength, the strength of his 
entire renunciation. It shone all the brighter because of 
the trials he had to undergo in his early years, and be- 
‘tause of the cloud of misunderstanding that hid his face 
for many long years. 
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He was the bold pioneer of Indian Independence, 
und Free India owes him far more than has been publicly 
ucknowledged. He was also the courageous, even if at 
times overhasty, pioneer of the necessary but ever difficult 
synthesis of Supernatural Faith and National Culture. 
Now that the goal of Independence has been reached, let 
the cloud lift, for that poetic prayer of his has been 
heard. The Mother is free and her son Upadhyay need 


no more be un object of contention but a subject of grate- ~ 


ful admiration and loving understanding. 
P. Turmes S.J. 


TIME CHART 


Birth February 11th, 1861 at Khanyan (Bengal) 
A Member of the New Dispensation: January 6th 1887 
A Brahmo Teacher from July 1888—in Sind 
Kaptised February 26, 1891 
A Roman Catholic September 1 
A Sannyasi 1894 1894-99 The (Monthly) SOPHIA 

in Calcutta 
Jubbulpore 1899 
Monastery 1900 The (Weekly) SOPHIA 
The School in Simla Street (June 16th-20th Sept.) 

- Santiniketan 1901 (Jan.-July) The Twentieth Century 

Sarasvat Ayatam Sept. 1902—Sept. 1903 abroad 

in Calcutta 
1904-07 The Sandhya 
Council of National Education 1905 
Death October 27th, 1907 in Campbell Hospital. 
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THE LIFE AND WORK 


OF 
BRAHMABANDHAB UPADHYAY 


1. THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 


Karachi got aeeited 3 in early December 1896. Annie 
‘Besant was to come and give two lectures. For quite a 
\while, the local press had yielded pride of place to the 
‘vent. Large posters in big blue letters had been 
placarded on street corners and high walls, inviting the 
people of Sind. A little later even bigger posters were 
walled up. In red letters they announced two counter- 
‘lectures. Tracts too were scattered daily among office- 
people and merchants. They meant to expose the deceits 
of Theosophy. 


\, Sind was down with religious unrest. As if H]indoos, 
Muslims and Sikhs were not a sufficient ferment, 
Brahmos had come from Bengal opening schvols and 
mandirs. Christian missionaries too and Aryan 
nissionaries had increased the confusion and whilst a 
few Amils embraced Islam or Christianity, many more 
lst the little religion they had and turned unbelievers. 
i Mrs. A. Besant had been called in to diagnose the 
lisease and to cure it. The subject of her first lecture 
was obvious enough. She would show that Hinduism, 
Theosophy and Christianity were three names covering 
the same reality. Three forms of religion; three ways 
to God; three rivers leading their waters to the same 
fcean. « 


Such was to be her theme and the counter-lecture 
would show the shallowness of her empty wor ds, 
310 8 e : 


2 BRAHMABANDHAB CPADHYAY 


The man who dared challenge Theosophy was not 
unknown to the people of Karachi. He had been seen, 
dressed in saffron, walking the streets barefoot, a large 
ebony cross hanging from his neck. He had already 
challenged the Great Lady in Bombay, in Trichinopoly, 
in Lahore. Wherever she had lectured, he too had by 
lectures refuted her claim. He had literally dogged her 
steps. Time and again, so the posters said, “the had 
invited her to a public discussion. Being a Brahman, 
he was entitled to do so, and since she claimed to have 
been a Brahman in one of her previous births, she was 
bound to accept the invitation and to take up the 
challenge.”’ 


On December 10th the Max-Denso Hall was packed 
with eager listeners. ‘The graceful folds of her white 
sari blended with the silver hair and softened the 
contours of her grave, sweet face’. She was in her 
fiftieth year. She enjoyed listening to her velvet voice. 
It entranced her as it entranced her audience. Were 
they hypnotised? They were convinced before hearing 
her argument. It was all religion, the mystic lure of 
the Orient so dear and near to the Indian heart. Call 
it one way or call it another way. It made no real 
difference. 


That night, Mrs. Besant reaped one more fantastic 
success. Just fancy a European lady, a Christian, the 
wife of a Padre, accepting the tenets of Hinduism. 
Hinduism was corroborated by the messages of the 
Mahatmas; it was proved by the latest discoveries of 
Western Science.’? The salvoes of applause thundered 
forth and tears glistened in the eyes of the devout 
admirers. 


The next day the hall was packed for the first 
counter-lecture. AJl wanted to know what reply could 
be given to such a convincing argument. They also 
wished to hear the Bengal Brahman, the strange Hindoo 
Catholic who had embraced the most intransigent form 
of Conan Coogle Ww ithout giving up his Hindoo eeeeeemiee: 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 3 


No stronger contrast could be imagined. He was as 
manly as she was soft; he was even more fierce and 
austere than she had been poetic and sentimentai. 


He was barely thirty-five and so calm withal. Not 
an orator but a convinced and a convincing speaker. 
This is no contest of words, he said. Nor is it a 
discussion about Hindu or Christian tenets. The very 
notion of God is at stake. Hindus have their idea of 
God. 1t does not tally with the Theosophic conception. 
These two notions are completely opposed for the God of 
Hinduism, is the All-Perfect Being to Whom no 
perfection can be added because He has them ull from 
eternity to eternity whilst the god of Theosophy is a 
zero-god. He starts from nothing and gradually 
develops building up his body of perfection, ever 
evolving ever becoming. Nature or the force under- 
lying it, is not the object we worship. We worship the 
author of Nature Who needs must be, because He Js 
Being and the source of all things. The zero-god of 
Theosophy cannot be the Infinite God, honoured alike 
by Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs and Christians. 


Here was matter for thought. Mrs. Besant in her 
second lecture sailed the unchartered seas of Agnosticism. 
God is essentially the Unknown, she said, the unknown 
X. Theosophy was not ashamed of its zero-God. It 
was the same as the Neti, Neti of the Upanishads. The 
Christian Scriptures, stripped of human simile, told the 
same tale. Catholic Theology, Father Rickaby e.g., 
made no secret of it in the Stonyhurst Series. 


In his second counter-lecture Brahmabandhav 
Upadhyay grew even more forceful. Let her prove her 
statements, he exclaimed, God is not unknown. He is 
Sat Cit Ananda. Time and again we have asked her to 
descend into the arena and fight out the issue. She has 
not got the courage to do so. 


She did: have the courage. A meeting was arranged 
between the ete ete and Ris disciples and the Rady with 
gle 


4 BRAHMABANDHAB UPADHYAY 


her followers. The opening was courteous. Mrs. 

Besant admired the well-built, well-trained sannyasi; 

Upadhyay was ever chivalrous towards women. He. 
asked her to substantiate her threefold statemeni. 

Where did the Bible propound that God is unknowable? 

She asked for a Concordance. A Protestant Concordance 

was at hand. She eventually turned to Romans 11.33 

and read; ‘‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 

and knowledge of God. How unsearchable are his 

judgments and his ways past finding out.’’—Not the 

nature but the ways of God are said to be past finding 

out. God’s nature is described as wisdom and know- 

ledge. She agreed. The text on which sher based her 

opinion might be in Isaias or elsewhere. This avenue 

led to no agreement. Upadhyay proceeded to his second 

question: ‘‘Where did the Upanishads teach that God 

could not be known? Everywhere God is qualified as 

Being, Awareness, Bliss’. She replied that no isolated 
text need be quoted. The whole context proved ber 
assertion, she maintained. A copy of Father Rickaby’s 
book was then offered her to prove her statement that 
the Stonyhurst Jesuit theologian held God to be 
unknowable. This was too much for her friends. She 
fumbled about the pages; her secretary especially became 
wild in his protests. The assembly waxed rowdy. The 
sunnyasi and his friends quitted the room, satisfied with 
what they considered a moral victory. One document 
has come down to us, a letter dated Karachi, December 
14, 1896 and signed Annie Besant. In it she writes: 
“Den¥ Sirs +. + [ trust that some day you also may 
feel that God is an object of adoration rather than a 
subject for debate, and that He is better served by truth 
and good-will than by the stirring up of strife’. 


* * * * 


Circumstances changed within a few weeks and 
Karachi was to see Upadhyay i in quite a different light. 
The lectures over, he returned to Hyderabad which had 
been his ee a for six years, 
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In early January the plague was brought from 
Bombay to Karachi. One morning the door of his house 
was open but Upadhyay was not there to welcome his 
disciples. The following day, the postman brought a 
letter informing them of his intention to nurse the 
plague-striclen at Karachi. The plague was of a 
virulent type and his friends got alarmed. They did 
not like him to risk his life. He severely rebuked them. 
Their Master had given His life on the Cross for suffer- 
ing mankind. How could a disciple of Jesus refuse to 
risk his life? 

The city of Karachi was panic-stricken. The rich 
und the middle-classes had left the infected quarters but 
the poor remained in their lonely desolate huts. 

Upadhyay went about looking for the deserted men 
and women in the hidden lanes and by-lanes of the town. 
He would sweep their houses, cook for them, console 
them and bring medical aid to the sick. He had no 
money but a rich Seth observing his work, gave him 
sago and milk. Upadhyay prepared the food and went 
about distributing it. People looked at him with 
mazement and admiration. ‘Join up, brothers’, he 
would say. ‘‘Seeing the number of people who die you 
will no more fear death.” 


In February the plague broke out in Sukkur. 
Daulatsing Ramsingh, one of his followers, imitated 
Upadhyay’s example. Soon he was himself struck 
down. Quietly he went to the plague-ward and like a 
little child, followed the doctor’s orders. The nurse said 
it was a pleasure to treat such a patient. On April 17th, 
he died at the early age of thirty. It was Holy Satur- 
day. The Easter Alleluia had just been entoned in the 
Church. ‘The Saint is dead’, it was rumoured. 
Hindoos and Mohammedens followed the funeral. His 
friends have venerated him ever since as the Suint of 
Sukkur. Upadhyay was proud of his heroic disciple. 
The first time he prayed at his tomb, we are told, he 
kissed the ground where Daulatsing Ramsingh had found 


his last resting ReSt gle of 
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Here is the short page dedicated to his memory | 
(Jote 3.6.1897). ye 


There were two wayfarers, the one strong and hardy help- 
ing the other weak and tender to walk in the thorny path of 
life 2.2.60. 


There were two-teacher and pupii. The latter has become 
the seer of Substances, while the former sees only shadows. 


i 
There were two brothers living in a village; the yoisnger 
has become a prince, the elder a day-labourer. | 


Daulatsing! You are the weak and tender transformed into | 
strength and beauty. You are the pupil illuminated by the 
light inaccessible; I am the teacher groping in darkness. You 
are the younger brother enthroned in giory; I am the elder, 
toiling and bearing the burden and heat of the day. 


When you were in this world you used to pay me great ' 
respect...... Do not despise me who was once your helper, 
2acher and brother, but pray for me to Him Whom you loved 
more than your father, mother, wife, children and brothers... 


How shall I repay you for your loving intercession? I will 
sing your praise and stop the mouth of your slanderers that ' 
your Saviour and my Saviour may be glorified. \ 


They call you foolish. Your heroic self-sacrifice is foolish- 
ness to them. I will speak to them of your divine wisdom. 
T will show them the depth of your faith and hope and above 
all your charity. Hl 


May they understand and perceive! Daulatsing pray for 
then too. 


* * * * 


One day Ramu brought the news that a young girl 
was lying alone somewhere. He and his party were 
unable to find her. Upadhyay started at once with a ° 
number of companions carrying milk and medicine. . 
They found an exquisitely beautiful lady gasping for 
breath. 


. Upadhyay addressed her as mother, made her take 
milk and gave her medicine. After she had recovered 
: little, he went away, leaving her in charge of a Sindhi 

oy. 
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One or two days after, Upadhyay and Ramu found 
that Sindhi boy behaving shamefully in the house of 
‘ the girl who was comparatively better. He was surprised 
and deeply wounded. Jle said to Ramu: ‘‘Send bin 
away at once’. The boy cried and lamented aud said 
he would never do it again but Upadhyay was not to be 
moved. 


When the boy had gone Upadhyay remarked: ‘‘I 
lost my mother at a very early age. I have heard it said 
that she was famous for her beauty. When I see a fair 
girl I think that perhaps my mother was like that’’. 


He would often say: ‘‘It matters not whether a man 
who wants to serve his country is illiterate or anything 
else. But he must possess one quality and that is q 
pure, holy life. He who comes forward to serve his 
country without it, ends by doing more harm than good.” 


* * * * 


One more document of those days of the plague has 
come down to us, a letter to Rewachand. Unfortunately 
it hears no date. It shows us the spirit of Upadhyay. 
it also shows how near to death he had come. 


My dear Rewachand, 


I wrote to you strongly because I see our ideal is very 
low. Fain would I soar higher but I feel as if I am cage- 
bound. Why can’t we touch men’s hearts? Because we are 
not Christ-like. We work for those, we suffer for those 
whom we have a liking for. We have not learnt as yet to 
suffer fcr those who repel us, at least, who have no attraction 
for us. Let us be eager to sacrifice our lives for persons 
with whom we have no blood-tie, tewards whom our hearts 
| Naturally do not flow; and then only the Holy Spirit will fill 
| us with power and grace. Jesus is our ‘ideal and nothing 

short of Him sliculd satisfy us. The more abominable we 
€re, the more He loves us. Wonder of wonders! 


_My work here will be finished soon. The Government is 
going to bring the plague-stricken to the hospital by force. 
The Commissioner applied to Fr. Jurgens to lend him the 
services of sisters. Four sisters have volunteered and they 
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will soon come to live in the hospital premises for nursing the 
plague-stricken. As soon as the sick are brought to the hos-: 
pital—I think by Monday all arrangements will be complete 
—I shali stop working. | 


Hope to see you soon if I am given to live, otherwise we 
shall meet there never to part again. 
May God bless you! 


Yours affectionately in Christ, 
Upadhyay Brahmabandhab. 


* * * * 


Who then was Upadhyay Brahmabandhab ? A 
fighter and yet so pious and devout a man! The 
crusader of God Almighty and the servant of suffering 
mankind ! 


Qne moment religion seems to be for him a mere 
subject of debate; the next moment it fires him to deeds. 
of heroic generosity. ! 


Thunder now, then Lightning ! The story of his 
life will show that he was both lightning and thunder, 
lightning first and foremost, pure lightning of God’s 
Love even when he thundered no longer. 


2. THE ORE (1861-80) 


There is nothing remarkable about Khanyan save 
that it is the birthplace of Brahmabandhab Upadhyay. 
Thirty-six miles due north of Calcutta, a tiny Bengali 
village of some three hundred souls nowadays, it was 
much smaller in 1861 when Bhavani Charan Banerjee 
saw the light of day on February the 11th*. It had 
even been smaller before the railway from Howrah to’ 
Burdwan gave it some kind of local distinction in the 


*According to the horoscope presented by the family. 
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fifties. In the days of his great-grandfather it had been 
a sleepy little place, one of hundreds of villages visited 
by that pious pujart. - Here his father settled down and 
despite many journeys, due as much to the blood as to 
avocation, here the family remained grounded. Here 
his father built a double-storeyed house with a shrine to 
Kali and it was here thut his youngest son was born. It 
would have been instructive to look at that old house 
and gather some of the material environment which 
were of his first impressions, but unhappily the house 
was mortgaged and sold. The new owner must have 
found it too costly to keep in repair since it was pulled 
down. The bricks were used in the construction of the 
new railway station, but the tank is still there with its 
crown of fragrant mango trees, planted in those days by 
his uncle, Reverend Kali Charan Banerjee. 


Looking north the little boy’s eyes must have follow- 
ed the long perspective of the Grand T'runk Road on the 
horizon and nearer him as he peeped over the window 
sill the sun shone on the straight railway tracks from 
Talandoo to Pandua. There, right under his nose, were 
two cultures; the old, in the form of the dusty ‘Trunk 
Road, but the newcomer in the form of the rattling 
permanent way. Inside the house too it was not all the 
old system. Bhavani never knew his mother: Radha- 
kumari had died before the child was twelve months old, 
but in Chandramoni, his grandmother, lived all the 
spirit of affectionate self-sacrifice that belonged to old 
Bharat. It is on her lap that he learned the genuine 
language of the Bengali village. She was the source 
of the sparkling touches, the beautiful homely expres- 
sions that brightened domestic topics in the Sandhya. 
She it was who gave him an eye for things Indian,—the 
mossy tank, the trees, shrill birds, and the sacred river 
Sarasvati that the sun dried up for many months in the 
year but which could run again along the railway 
embankment in the rainy season. And what a store of 
knowledge his geandmother had! Unlike,many another 
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Bengali lady leading a sheltered life, she had travelled 
as far as Jubbulpore where her husband was in the 
service of Sleeman of Thuggee fame. Her pious devo- 
tions, her sacred stories, her very life was an embodiment 
of the old Hindu ideal; Bhavani would never forget it. 
His grandmother’s influence was all the more telling as 
his father, Devi Charan, was rarely at home. Even in 
those days the work of a police inspector was no sinecure. 
There were still thugs to be caught and dacoits had to 
be brought to book it the family tradition was to live. 


But of a Saturday, from Calcutta, would come the 
uncle Kali Charan Banerjee. He’ was working in 
Calcutta as a busy student.. He had become a Christian, 
but his habits in no wise differed from the homely 
customs of Khanyan. He would settle down in the 
parlour and teach Bhavani his first lessons. The boy 
found it hard to learn the alphabet but he could very 
readily spell the names of all the familiar objects around 
him. He was an intelligent little fellow. The stories 
of the Mahabharat especially were his great delight; 
the soldier was in his blood. Kurukshetra seemed so 
very near, right there near the Sarasvati, the old dried 
up watercourse. 


Life flows slowly in a Bengali village, but the house 
near the naya pukur was something of a bee-hive. Early 
in the morning while Chandramoni was busy about her 
household duties these young village rowdies would sit 
down for their lessons. They sat cross-legged on mats 
under the high command of Pitambara the Lame. The 
old village teacher was a veritable yama-raj and Bhavani, 
by nature an independent little fellow, found this first 
guru a trifle autocratic, no harder though than his own 
father who had an iron will. We are told that Bhavani 
was always first in class; his lessons came so easily to 
him. But there were beatings; many a time Chandra- 
moni was forced to play the mediator when Devi 
Charan resorted to the cane. ‘‘Do not beat a motherless 
boy,”’ she pleaded and, cunning little imp that he was, 
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he opened his arms wide, threw them about his father 
and disarmed him altogether. 


As he grew up he seemed destined to rule. He was 
ever at the head of the village boys and they felt safe 
when he joined their expeditions for guavas, dates, 
mangoes or green cocoa-nuts. His two brothers, Hari 
, and Parvati, followed his lead; Chandramoni doted on 
| him; Devi Charan hoped great things from him. It was 
related, with knowing nods of the head, how he was 
surprised one Sunday afternoon copying on his slate the 
diagrams from his uncle’s old copy of Euclid. But he 
joined in all the fun and frolic too. He was quite as 
interested in his studies as in the games, in the garden 
or in digging the vegetable patch, wrestling or swim- 
ming; in the puffing railway engine or in the creaky 
village cart, in things Eastern and things Western. 
|. Already the character of the man was forming: seusitive, 
poetical, deeply religious as were his mother and grand- 
mother; methodical and iron-willed after the fashion of 
his father. Need we wonder that Khanyan was proud 
of him? 


One scene has been preserved for us. It is a delight- 

ful revelation of his childhood. A company of touring 

; minstrels had arrived at the village from Pandua, and 
the whole village was astir. Someone wanted Bhavani, 
but he was not to be found. ‘“‘Bhedo! Bhedo! Where’s 
Bhedo?’”’ Chandramoni called, in a flutter. Where was 
Bhedo? The faithful servant Baidyanath Dada was 
sent off in search. He returned home after looking all 
over the place; he was in despair. Bhedo was not to 

' be found. Perched high on the branch of a tree, Bhedo 
| had watched the proceedings: the anxious echoes of his 
; granny, the scurrying search of the servant. But when 
; he jumped down «nd came running towards them, 
flushed with excitement and the words bubbling over, 
they knew then what had most caught his eye that day. 
“Granny. come and see! Come and see! There’s a 
king, and there’s.one lady dressed mpi al] like, a a queen, 
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and there’s « minstrel with a vina, aud—and there’s a 
clown, oh! and quite a lot of monkeys’. From his tree- .. 
top he had seen all the grand personages in their impro- ., 
vised green-room. He had caught a glimpse of life 
behind the scenes. 


Variety was never wanting in his life. An example 
ot it is found in the frequency with which he passed 
from one school to another. For a time he attended the 
Chinsura Hindu School. Then his father was trans- , 
ferred to Hooghly and the whole family settled there, | 
so that Bhavani was sent to the Hooghly Branch School. ., 
Ue became a favourite with Robert Thawaytes, the 


principal, and of Yajnesvara Ghosh, the headmaster. He .. 


won a prize for proficiency and the prize—Grimm’a .. 
Fairy Tales and Moore’s Poems. In course of time his 
parents came to Calcutta and he was admitted to the - 
(Jeneral Assembly Institution where he attracted the 
attention of the principal, Mr. Jardin. Although he 
was only a boy in the fifth standard, he was allowed to 
compete in English with the boys of the higher classes 
and, to everybody’s surprise, he carried off the prize. 


One more change, and this time back to Chinsura 
where he was admitted, at the age of thirteen, to the 
Hooghly Collegiate School; it was here that he passed 
the Entrance Examination at the age of fifteen. This 
period is remarkable for one thing. At the age of 
thirteen he was invested with the sacred thread and 
to became a twice-born Brahmin. For young Bhavani 


this was not an empty ceremony. After school hours he ~ 


would take a boat and cross over to Bhatpara in order , 
to study Sanskrit grammar and literature. It was at _ 
this famous seat of learning that the seeds of Hindu — 
thought were planted in his mind, seeds that would, in 
their maturity, bear their shining fruit. For all that 
he did not relish the discipline of the class-room. But 


when he was free at home it would be a real pleasure 


for bim to read Sanskrit and to try his skill with the 
knotty riders of Euclid. The Ramayana and_ the 
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Mahabharata had been his favourites for years, und 
when he was thirteen years old he claimed that he had 
read the first thirteen times, the second seven times. 
With all this he was by no means a book-worm. He 
loved all kinds of outdoor exercises. He was a good 
swimmer and played a good game of cricket and football. 


Chinsura in those days owned quite a number of 
Armenian families. These boys would naturally club 
together and Bengalis did likewise. Being the strongest 
among Bengalis, Bhavani became the leader of the gang. 
Now it so happened that Hindu women going to ihe 
Hooghly to bathe were harassed by the Armenians, and 
their water pots were broken. The Armenians were re- 
peatedly rebuked tor their conduct but to no purpose. 
So Bhavani and his band administered them a severe 
lathering. They were hauled before the court, but the 
case eventually ended in a compromise. 


On another occasion whilst busy playing cricket, he 
noticed an old woman crying. On inquiry it was found 
that she had been beaten by the Armenians. ‘The 
game stopped. The bullies were pursued and in the end 
had to rub their noses against the ground. 


This was Bhavani at the age of fifteen. Next year 

- he joined the Arts Department at Hooghly College. We 
can now pass the pen to our hero himself. Looking 

back to these years and telling his own life-story, he 

wrote as follows in Swaraj (1907): ‘*Surendranath 

‘Banerji had created a new sensation. Kaii Charan 
; Banerji and Ananda Mohon Bose joined him and the 
country was stirred by his lectures. I could hardly eat 

for excitement, like one of the gopis gone mad with love 

lat hearing Sri Krishna's flute. My grandmother would 
petulantly say: ‘These lectures have gobbled up. tie 

‘jeountry’, I felt quite out of it all if [ hadn't heard 
{a lecture. But, strangely, when I had heard one and 
sjclapped with the others, I would return home with a 
feeling inside that there was something lacking. There 


seemed tobe a yoid iglee. 
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‘In this way two years passed by. I had passed the - 
Entrance examination and joined the College. I was . 
then seventeen and even then I felt within myself a | 
dissatisfaction; I felt that the salvation of my country | 
was not to be achieved in the company of Surendranath . 


Banerji. I was only a boy and if I had dared to say 


that I did not agree with Surendranath Banerji, people ° 


would have silenced me for my impertinence. One day 
I went to see Ananda Mohan Bose. At that time he 
was living in a house rented from Raja Subodh Mullick 
in Mott’s Lane. He did not know me, but because he 
was a great friend of my uncle (Kali Charan Banerji) 
he was kind enough to open his heart to me. After this 


introduction I plucked up courage and told him abrupt- - 


jy: ‘Not with the pen, but the sword!’ I meant that the 
pen was of no use to us. It was the sword that must 
be flashed in order to save India. At first he only 


laughed and said, teasingly; ‘‘Shoo, don’t you see the ' 


vovernment official over there in the corner?’ It was 
his father-in-law, Bhagavan Babu, who was a deputy 
magistrate. Afterwards he tried, very gently, to make 
me understand that mankind were no longer barbarians, 
that they had reached a very high peak of civilization, 
that the Fnglish especially were the apostles of liberty. 
Consequently, constitutional agitation was quite enough. 
Hearing this I became rather impatient and taking leave 
of him as soon as I could, I returned home saying again 
and again: What shall we do. Where shall we turn? 


Already, in 1877, when Bhavani was only sixteen he 
had tried to serve as a soldier in the Zulu War! He 
had sent in his application but his step-uncle, Nava 
Gopal Banerji, who worked in the Commissary Office, 
refused the application on the ground of his being a 
minor. But the idea did not end there. 


‘At last after close deliberation and planning I de- 
cided to go to Gwalior and become a soldier, learn the 
art of fighting and drive out the English. _ Three of my. 
friends joined_me. , I had nothing but_ten- 
riends joi om ale ad nothing. but., iE rupern, my 
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college fees for two months! The state of the other 
three was about the same, but they were a little better 
equipped than I was. With this paltry sum I ran away 
from home and caught the train. With the money we 
had, we managed to travel as far as Etawah, but when 
we got down there we learned that Gwalior was seventy- 
two miles away. Our minds were so fired though, that 
nothing could depress us. We passed the night at 
Etawah and left for Gwalior next day. Perhaps there 
never was such an exciting journey as ours to Gwalior. 


It was at five o’clock then, on a summer morning, 
that we four young Bengalis of seventeen or eighteen set 
out to liberate India! There were only four or five 
rupees in our pockets but we were lion-hearted. First 
we had to cross the Jumna. Then, after walking quite 
a way, we reached the Chambal. We crossed the river 
and pressed on, but we were really quite done up and 
we were forced to sit down in the shade of a tree. The 
sun was blazing overhead and our bodies ached. Hence- 
forth, we decided, we should travel by night and sleep 
by day. This resolved, we settled down to sleep under 


_ the tree. On every side stretched sandy fields broken 
, by thorny bushes. We had nothing to eat but a bottle 


containing half a pay of gram soaked in water, and we 
chewed this with satisfaction. There was also some 
:neal and molasses which we managed to swallow some- 
how. Sitting there, we noticed a group of Hindustanis 
passing by. One of them asked us where we were going. 
Ve said, to Gwalior. He replied that they were sepoys 
of the Maharaja of Gwalior, that they had been on 
holiday but were now returning. ‘Come along with us’, 
said he. We remarked that it was hot; we would 
rather travel by night. He smiled and said: ‘‘It’s 
dangerous to travel at night in this country’. Hearing 
this we shouldered our belongings and joined them. 


“The road was endless. Evening came. Night 
overtook us. But still the sepoys kept on walking. We 
were not sepoys but the thought that we were soon to 
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become sepoys kept us going. Then the sepoys left the 
main road and took to a path through the fields. We 
followed with misgivings. Were these perhaps dacoits? 
There was « sturdy fellow in our party; he and I walked 
in front while the other two followed. We no longer 
kept up with the sepoys. Gradually we lagged behind, 
always on the alert to prevent their attacking us. And 
so, with alarm we covered the remaining distance, till 
the sepoys entered a village. Then all our suspicions 
disappeared. It was a great fortress with the village 
surrounding it on all sides. What a meeting it was 
and what a relief! The sepoys were our friends and the 
fortress was our lodging place for the night. What of 
our anxiety and fearful pre-occupations of the journey? 
Like horses trotting into battle to the sound of the 
kettle drum our hearts began-to dance rhythmically. 


The fort was called Gohud and the village went by 
the same name. We could get nothing that night save 
a little cheese made from buffalo milk but we ate this 
and went to sleep. Next morning we had a wash and 
set off again. At about ten we came to another village 
where we managed to have a bath and a meai. The 
sepoys gave us very thick chapatties with mint chutney 
and we were so hungry that we ate these and then went 
off to sleep. At four the sepoys were again on the move, 
and we were ready. So far, we had had a coolie to carry 
our luggage. He now declared he could go no further. 
So we shouldered the packs ourselves. What a sight that 
must have been! When will thousands of young 
Bengalis with rifles on their shoulders march to the 
battlefield? And now we crossed the rapid mountain 
streams, and when at last evening cume the moon rose 
and a breeze breathed gently from the south. The fields 
were filled with moonlight; at times herds of deer with 
startled glances crossed our path. Could our hearts 
keep still? One of my friends had a fine voice and he 
sang: 

‘When wilt thou, my India. swim across the ocean of 
niisery?’ The fire of our resolve grew tenfold and in- 
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flamed our hearts. And so, with a handful of corn tor 
our hunger, tired but at peace, in sorrew and in joy, we 
reached Gwalior at last. 


Gwalior proper is called Laskar. It is the capital of 
the Maharaja Scindia. Within two miles of the city 
stands a British camp, Murar, where we found lodgings 
ata sarai. Next day, hearing of our arrival, the 
| Bongalis of the locality put us up in a Kali temple. We 
stayed there for five or six days and used to go into 
Laskar every day. Then, all of a sudden, the father of 
one of my friends surprised us. He was a big ofticial in 
the police department. We wondered how he had come 
to know of our whereabouts. He had got the address 
from a letter we had written to a friend. There was 
‘nothing to be done. Two of us tried to run away from 
ithe British camp to Laskar but we were soon made to 
see that we were still minors and-so would be forced to 
return, no matter where we went. Cursing our youth. 
we gave up the idea of running away, and in three or 
four days we were back home.” 


| “My people had secured my admission into Vidya- 
sugar College. At that time Surendranath Banerji was 
a professor in the College. So many students flocked to 
hear his lectures on English Literature that the class- 
toom could not contain them. They hung on his lips, 
but he held no fascination for me. I was so dishcarten- 
ied that I began taking sddhi, and overdid it to such an 
‘extent that the effects of its intoxication remained with 
me even when I went to College. I remember quite 
iwell: one day, while Surendranath was lecturing, I was 
lozing behind a pile of books. Just then he needed a 
tertain edition of a text book. The volume in question 
was with me, and someone remarked that I was asleep. 
Whereupon Surendranath replied: ‘I do not want the 
man. I want his book.’ This will show to what a state. 
jl was reduced. After that I gave up taking siddhi and 
Inever took it again. When I had got a hold of myself, 
T resolved to go back to poneinr and become a eerie 
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I should give up ihe constitutional agitation which 
Surendranath Banerji was teaching, and it would be 
with the flash of a sword that I would dazzle the world 
and surprise the British Government. People may call 
this sedition. To express it would mean arrest. But 
what can I do? If the British are afraid of the story 
of what rose spontaneously in the mind of a boy and try 
to repress the history of a human soul, they are at liberty 
todoso. I will lose nothing, and they, in repressing the 
truth, will inevitably harm themselves.” 


At this time Bhavani was living with his eldest 
brother who was a student in the Medical College. Hari 
tried to turn his mind back to study but *“‘my mind has 
flown ‘away. Surendranath's lectures have taught me 
to think of my country. It is a great thing to be able 
to forget oneself and think instead of others. Surendra- 
nath would often ask during his lectures: ‘Who among 
you will be a Mazzini, a Garibaldi?’ And we would all 
clap enthusiastically and ery, ‘All! All? My mind 
was so entirely absorbed by this idea that I resolved I 
should never marry, never pass my University examina- 
tions; I would liberate India at the risk of my life. 


“Under this impulse I went back to Gwalior. I had 
wbout thirty rupees with me. I bought my ticket for 
Agra, but a pang went through me when the time came 
to leave. I was just eighteen then, and my eyes filled 
with tears. As soon as I got to Agra I bought a ticket to 
Dholepur. An uncle of mine was working at Agra and 
T was afraid of meeting him. At Dholepur I stayed at 
the house of Uma Charar Sabu, the tutor of the Rana 
of Dholepur and a man of some influence. Learning 
the object of my visit he was greatly surprised and 
thought it a hare-brained scheme. That I should learn 
soldiering ‘and liberate my country—what an idea! 
‘To-day (1907) even after thirty years, men of the type 
of Bhupendranath Basu not only smile at the idea of 
independance but would be most unwilling to sever the 
tie with he. oe However, alee the a: that I 
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wus taken for a lunatic, I received a cordial welcome. 
Yhat evening mutton was served. It was five years 
since I had stopped eating fish and meat;. how should 
leat mutton now? But I was ashamed to speak. Tere 
was I going off to become a soldier; how could I be fussy 
about meat? The two things simply did not.agree. So, 
putting my pride in my pocket, I finished off my share, 
and—asked for more!’ ... . That night there was a 
dance at the Rana’s house and Uma Charan asked me to 
go with him. I refused. It did not seem to me that 
one who has taken up the task of freeing his country 
should go to dances and such like things. 


There was no railway line between Dholepux and 
Gwalior, and a matter of thirty-six miles had to be 
covered by horse or camel-cart. A horse-carriage was 
expensive so I took the camel-cart. This was double- 
storeyed and I got a seat in the upper storey. 


At, about ten o’clock the cart set out. The two 
camels began to run and the cart went faster and faster, 
all too fast. I was almost exanimate. There was such 
a rattling that we were left breathless. Jolts at the very 
beginning of my liberation of India! In an hour or‘so 
I managed to get used to it and sat up. Then what 
fancies did not come to me, there in the camel-cart! 
Crossing the Chambal, we entered the territory of the 
Seindia. On every side there were lonely fields covered 
with bush. I seemed to see the day when this very 
plain would be covered with Maratha horsemen and T 
should lead them on horseback. Scouts would come up 
to tell me the strength of the enemy. It seemed they 
had big cannon and shells, but I would order fifty 
archers to lie in ambush a mile up the way and keep 
guard. If they should see an enemy scout they were 
to shoot him with an arrow. There must be no sound 
of gunfire; the enemy must think that there was no 
living creature in that plain. With a thousand horse- 
men in batches of five hundred apiece I would form two 
outposts, one in fratand one in the rear ata distance 
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of two miles, and I would station myself in the cent 
with a thousand soldiers The enemy would come wit]. 
two thousand rifles, between five to seven hundred horsq_ 
men and six big cannon. They would pass the first ou” 
post, but just as the artillery approached the second, th” 
gunners with their horses would be brought to t 
ground. Not a single shot wasted—as many as_ thei 
were horses and gunners, not one more, not one les 
Then in a moment, there would be a rain of fire, pouri 
in from the front, from the rear, from the centre. Tl” 
archers would be doing their best too. All the officeg” 
with their plumed. helmets would be shot down. Th 
what a wonderful sight there would be when with t 
glittering sword the enemy would be cut to pieces. 


“Thus delighting in the creations of my ow} 
imagination I passed the time in the camel cart. N 
a wink of sleep! My mind was full of the story 
Durgesnandini (1) and Bangavijeta (2) I fanciea tha. 
I was going through the darkness in wind and rai 
letting the horse take its path and meeting with many 
adventure, killing many an enemy. I saw many pid. 
tures, but there was no Tilottama (8) nor did I take thi ° 
boat to shore to see Sarala. (4) That much austerity 
had in my project to liberate India, and this firmness 
mind has not left me with the years. 


At last the dawn came, and I fell asleep. I wa’ 
awakened by the shouts of the driver: ‘Get up. We’ 
in Gwalior.’ I was up at once and tumbled down witf 
my luggage. But I did not know where to go. I haf 
already decided not to go to a Bengali house. Now 
I was absent-mindedly going down the main street [> 
Maratha Brahmin asked me in broken English: ‘Wik: 
you take up a job? You will have to teach the son 
a Sardar.’ TI said: ‘How is it you address a questio 


(1) A novel by Bankim Ch. Chatterji. 

(2) A novel by R. C. Dut.. F 

(3) A heroine in Durgesanandini: (4) A heroine in Bangi 
Vijeta. 
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o me when you don’t know who I am?’ He said there 

ras no need of that, because it was well known that 
{Bengalis were good in English. It would be to my 
dvantage. Well, he took me right away to the Sardar’s 
house, a large building standing in gardens. A servant 
vas drawing cool water from a deep well. When I had 
had a bath and been down to the bazaar for a meal of 
‘furry and sweets, I was introduced to the Sardar. 1 
fwas to get thirty rupees a month. The boy was very 
‘small. But I had to agree to a very hard condition. 
his was that I should not leave the premises except 
when I took the boy out for a walk in the evening. I 
‘vorked there about a week, and the Sardar was quite 
utisfied with me. We had many a talk together, and 
from these I gathered that he was not in the good books 
ypf the Maharaja. 


“One thing rather surprised me. There was a 
umber of poultry feeding in the courtyard, and yet the 
‘Bardar Sahib worshipped Shiv and plentifully painted 
is forehead. I asked him about this, very respectfully 
‘pf course. He said: ‘We are warriors.’ At this I was 
‘fomewhat taken aback but later on I came to learn that 
“Marathas, other than Brahmins, ate fowl. It was a 
“peaceful place, the Sardar’s house, but it was not my 
lement. I could not stand a prisoner’s life. So I gave 
,pp the job, but through the kind offices of my late 
- mployer I took shelter at the house of a Brahmin in the 
itv. The name of this gentleman was Balavant Rao. 
e was a munshi in the Maharaja’s service, about twenty- 
ve years of age. He knew a little English and took 
ssons from me. When he heard that I had been study- 
pg that language for eleven years he took me for a pro- 
und scholar. Rumour spread in the town, and many 
rahmins gathered in his house at night to learn 
nglish from me. It was a good gathering, and soon 
opened a school in the neighbourhood for little 
rahmin boys. I charged them no fees but from the 
,quition I gave 1 merchant’s son I earned about ten 
pees a month. CGbighelped to make both:ends meet. 
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Every morning and evening I ate the sume -meals of 
puris, curds and sweets at a restaurant. But there was 
a Bengali at Laskar who was a contractor and had a 
handsome income. When the puris began to pall, I 
would sometimes go to his house and have a plate of rice. 


“And so time went by and I had till then done 
nothing to further the purpose which had brought me 
to Gwalior. Within the fortnight then I went to see 
the General. I was granted an interview and I asked to 
be enlisted as a soldier. He said that he was indeed 
called a general, but that he lacked even the vestiges of 
power. Looking at the old man I was struck by an 
extraordinary affection; he looked su kind and he spoke 
so simply. I returned home quite dispirited. How was 
it that the old man had no authority ? 


“One day there were manoeuvres in Giwalior. Jayaji 
Rao Maharaj, the father of the present ruler, was on 
one side, and the General on the other. There was a 
good deal of pomp and several big British generals were 
present to witness operations. ‘The manoeuvres begay 
Both leaders were heroes and veterans of war. The 
Maharaja put his men in military formation to defend 
themselves. ‘Then he ordered a path to be cleared to 
bring in breakfast. The General returned word that 
meals would not be given safe conduct; if the Maharaja 
owned defeat he would get his breakfast. In consequence 


the Maharaja had to acknowledge defeat and relations . 


became rather strained. All the General’s authority 
was removed.”’ 


These experiences at Gwalior were an eye-opener to 
Bhavani and he gave up the idea of joining the army. 


The child is father to the man. The Gwalior ad: .. 


venture brings out the character of Bhavani and_ his 
life-mission. He was resolved to remain a celibate. He 
will take no university degrees. He burns to die in the 
service of the Motherland. A child of the ancient 
rishis he has imbibed the high moral principle inculeated 
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in the Gita, the principle of doing one’s duty without 
seeking reward: He has a predilection for teaching, 
and especially teaching Brahmin boys. He takes to it 
whenever no cther important duty absorbs his attention. 
He charges no fees, considering it un-Hindu to. sell 
knowledge. 


3. THE FURNACE (1880—91) 


After the Gwalior disappointment there followed a 
period of blind groping. First we find him a teacher 
in Memari, not very far from Khanyan. But an attack 
of malaria suggested a change of climate, so off he went 
to Jubbulpore where his grandfather had once been police 
inspector. When his health was better he visited 
Hardwar and the Himalayas; his admiration for God’s 
glory and the beauties of nature took him to heritages 
and monasteries all over the north west. We remember 
Ignatius of Loyola whose passion for the honour of the 
battlefield changed, after the siege of Pampeluna, into 
a more passionate desire for the glory of God. It is so 
natural for a man to turn to God when the world dis- 
appoints him and the visions of its small renown fade 
away. During these wanderings nothing seems to have 
engaged his attention unless it be one scene that came 
back to his memory in after years and one which he de- 
lighted to recall. It was the sight of a beautiful gil 
wandering through the streets of Prayag, penniless and 
in rags. She had lost her husband and grief had un- 
hinged her mind. But for his sake she guarded her 
chastity with the courage of a Joan of Arc. The 
slightest suggestion of infidelity to her lord would pro- 
voke her withering anger. 


Bhavani was now about twenty years old, and a 


teacher inthe FEobyiech Institution in°Galeutta. Ue 
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was a conscientious teacher and worked hard for his boys. : - 
Tf he had a fault it was perhaps that he was too kind. j -. 
He did not shrink from giving his boys a beating when}, 
they deserved it but it was a thing he detested and many}. 
an evening he was to be seen sitting sadly in Cornwallis} . 
Square and eating out his heart after the event. Teach-; ; 
ing is a sorry trade and teachers live on hard wages.| . 
Bhavani’s monthly salary was twenty-five or thirty)... 
rupees which he would augment by taking private tul-}_ 
tions. One of the boys who had the good fortune at 
being his pupil became strongly attached to him and| - 
remained faithful to him to the very end. Bhavani}. 
treated him like his own brother and the boy’s father. 
was agreeably surprised at the end of the term when| 

Bhavani refused the tuition fee, saying that he could! . 


not accept it when he regarded Kartik as his own brother. :-: 
{ 


Bhavani had a very affectionate heart and boundless; ., 
powers of sympathy. He deliberately cultivated these ... 
gifts of Nature, so as to deal with every age and condi- ., 
tion. He only loved the little girl of his eldest brother. .. 
Sarojini’s love and reverence for her uncle were very: . 
deep. One day she had taken the “‘Pan’’ offered by her; , 
mother, and her two lips had become rosy. Bhavani. 
asked her: ‘Why have you taken Pan?—I took it from ,., 
my mother.””—‘‘Have you ever seen me taking Pan?— |, 
““No’”’—Why did you take Pan? I shall no more love’. 
you’’.—On hearing this, she began to shed tears. She . 
said: ‘‘Uncle, I shall no more take Pan.’’ 


Since then she never took ‘‘Pan’’ again. Bhavani ~ 
would tell others: ‘I shall make a Brahmacharini of - . 
this girl. Even then she will continue lotus-like. chaste j. 
and holy. She will live the life of a flower and bring }:: 
up other girls in the same manner. As long as girls of i 
that type are not seen in this country, their misery will 
not be eased. The holy life led by widows is excellent, 
but the girl who would voluntarily set aside all pleasure 
and follow the road of renunciation would do a nobler 
thing.’’ Though he never knew what it was to be the 
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father of children, yet Sarojini had made him appreciate 
filial affection. Any good things he received would be 
brought home for her, and when other children gathered 
close to her uncle’s wide chest, she would start weeping. 
That is why Bhavani would fondle no other children, 
wistfully remarking ‘‘Sarojini wants all my affection. 
She does not like the idea of giving her only a share. 
Therefore I shall not make shares in what belongs to 
her’’.—‘‘Well, Sarojini, who loves you most?’’ people 
asked her teasingly.—‘‘My youngest uncle,’’ forthwith 
came the answer.—‘‘Why not your mother?’’—‘‘Oh, 
Mother loves my elder brother; she loves Nachu. My 
youngest uncle loves none but me.” 


“One night she was sitting by me on the roof of our 
house the blue expanse studded with stars hanging over- 
head. She was a little girl and asked me with an art- 
less curiosity what those stars were. I told her half in 
earnest, half in jest, that they were flowers blooming in 
heaven. Why should there be flowers in heaven?’’ ex- 
jelaimed she. I readily replied. ‘‘Cherubs make 
garlands of them’’. Her eyes brightened up with joy 
and she entreated me passionately to get her a starry 
. garland. I pointed out to her the horizon towards the 
west where the sky and earth appeared to meet and told 
» her that I would go there one day to cull taraphul (star- 
flower) and weave of them a garland for her. She 
believed in me with a simple child-like faith. 


As faith would have it, I had to leave her and come 
to the far west, far beyond the horizon I had pointed out 
to her. Long, long years have elapsed since I left her 
and where is she now? She is gone to the region of tight 
and has put on a vestment made of rainbows, bedecked 
with stars. The other night I saw my rainbow-clad 
niece in a dream. She was playing with her fellow 
cherubs. She was as bright as they but she had no 
garland round her neck like them. I asked her the 
Teason and she replied : “T am waiting for the fulfi- 
ment of your mrt oale Wretched man that qT am, who 
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will take me from this Jand of darkness to the ‘abode of 
light? Forsaken and forlorn I am watching like a 
sparrow on the house top, watching and waiting for the 
day when my guardian angel will carry me there where 
she is. I long to weave round her neck a garland of stars 
and be transformed into light itself by the splendour 
issuing therefrom.”’ 


During spare hours at home Bhavani studied Benguli 
and Sanskrit religious literature. He also tried to iearn 
French and Hindi. This gives a clue to the career he 
wus shaping for himself. He still wanted to devote 
himself to the service of India, but now it was to be as 
a religious teacher. It was not to teach in school for 
the rest of his life that he was preparing, and it is not 
surprising therefore that he very soon resigned his job 
and kept himself going on his tuition alone. It was in 
1880 or thereabout that he met Naren Dutt, better known 
as Swami Vivekananda. Their acquaintance soon 
developed into warm friendship and to the end of their 
life they culled each other ‘Bhavani’ and ‘Naren’. Both 
were fond of exercises; Vivekananda with the lathi and 
Bhavani in /usti—quarterstaves and wrestling. Both 
had imbibed the rationalist and agnostic spirit of the 
times; and both had a deep religious instinct withal. 
Vivekananda had «a sweet singing voice and Bhavani an 
amiable disposition, and the two friends would often get 
up picnics and festivals in a suburban garden called the 
“Termitage’’. Here they would have musical fiestas and 
animated diseyssions on a world of things, religious and 
social, political and philosophical. They were both 
attracted by the Sadharan Samaj, the Church party that 
protested against Keshub and the New Dispensation 
founded by him. Here they came into touch with a 
kindred spirit, a nationalist like them, Priya Nath 
Mullick; he became in course of time a follower of 
Keshub and a missionary of his New Dispensation. It 
was through him that Bhavani and Naren Dutt were 
introduced to Keshab. In 1881 Keshub staged ‘‘Nava 
Brindaban’’, a2 Hindu form of the ‘‘New Jerusalem’’. 
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Naren Dutt played the part of the Yogi while Bhavani 
busied himself by selling the tickets for the performance. 
Eventually it was Bhavani who remained with Keshub 
Chunder Sen while Vivekananda chose Ramkrishna 
Paramahansa Dev as his guru. 


Who then was Keshub? A prince among men, 2 
spirit of fire, 2 man of prayer. When be speaks the 
world listens. When he prays the congregation sob like 
children. When he acts on the stage the spectators are 
in tears. A man of delicate and sensitive conscience 
who refused to sign the order of the head of the Bank of 
Bengal binding himself to keep all the affairs of the 
Bank secret! A man who had the courage to take his 
shy young wife to the Tagore house while his relations 
looked on with burning indignation! This was Keshub, 


‘whom Maharshi Debendranath Tagore called ‘Brahma- 


nanda’ (Rejoicer in God), whom Ramkrishna described 
as ‘‘the only person in the Brahmo Samaj, caught in the 
net of divine devotion.”’ Towards the end of his lite 
Bhavani said that he believed Keshub must be the 
greatest man that modern India had produced. 


Now what was the theological position of Keshul? 
He took up the work of Ram Mohan Roy and developed 
the seeds of eclecticisnr sown by the great Raja. Ram 
Mohan had denounced the prevailing ‘idolatry’ and 
boldly preached the doctrine of the One, True God. He 
also brought out a book, ‘“The Precepts of Jesus, a Guide 
to Peace and Happiness’. After his death Debendra- 
nath Tagore tried to revive theism, but his work was 
confined to the Upanishads. The eclecticism which he 
lacked was to be found in Keshub and it was under this 
new leadership that the ‘New Dispensation’’ becomes 
“the harmony of all scriptures and prophets and dis- 
pensations. It is not an isolated creed but the science 
which binds together and explains and harmonises all 
religions. It gives to history a meaning, to the action 


. of Providence a consistency, to quarrelling churches « 


common bond, ele to jaureessive dispensations a con- 
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tinuity. 1t shows by marvellous synthesis how the 
different rainbow colours are one in the light of heaven. 


But there was another soul too, Ramkrishna 
Paramahansa, known as the Saint of Dakhineshwar, who 
had won Bhavani’s enthusiastic admiration. Keshub 
and Ramkrishna often paid visits to each other and that 
is how Bhavani came to know the Paramahansa. He 
esteemed the great man on account of his devotion, his 
love of poverty and insight into spiritual things. Ram- 
krishna would never touch money, shunning it as a 
hideous stench. It is said that he could read the thoughts 
of men, and humbugs and hypocrites fought shy of him. 
Neither could he bear flattery. Unlike Keshub, he 
taught that ‘‘every religion contains in itself not part 
but the whole of truth’, When Swami Vivekananda 
asked Ramkrishna: ‘‘Sir, have you seen God? Have 
you seen the soul?’’? ‘‘Yes, I have’’, was the answer. 
“Can you show them to me?’’—‘‘Yes, I can’’. This | 
conquered Vivekananda and he turned aside from the ! 
path of rationalism to religious faith. 


It seems that both Keshub and Ramkrishna had been 
blessed with the gift of seeing God in His creation. 
Unlike Vivekananda, Bhavani, though a genuine ad- 
mirer of the great Paramahansa, never honoured him as 
am avatar. This matter will receive a fuller treatment 
in later chapters. Suffice it to say that both Keshub 
and Ramkrishna exercised on Bhavani a most pronounced 
religious mfluence. 


It was during July in 1885 that seven young men, } 
full of splendid ideals, used to meet every day in the 
house of Krishna Behari Sen to study in common for a | 
few hours. About « month after, they removed to 29/2, | 
Madan Mitter’s Lane. This was their study, their 
debating club and their press. It bore the romantic 
name of “The Kagle’s Nest,’’ and from this eyrie the 
undergraduates issued a hand-written paper ‘‘The 
Journal’. Bhavani joined the brotherhood in the 
capacity oo teacher. When, some of the mem- 
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bers had graduated the Nest was removed to 17, Bhavani 
Charan Dutt’s Lane and the “Young Man’’ was printed 
at its own press under the editorship of Nandalal Sen 
"and Bhavani. A fortnightly in 1885, it was converted 
into a weekly in 1886 and styled ‘‘The Concord’’. As 
_ such it became the organ of the Concord Club, established 
in 1886 at what is now 18, Bethune Row, the house of 
Kartik Nan. The Concord Club is rightly considered 
the successor to the Nest. Nandalal Sen and Bhavani 
were its leading spirits. Its object was ‘‘the moral, 
' social, intellectual and physical advancement of young 
'men.’? Its programme comprised classes for the study 
of Philosophy, History, Political Economy, and oppor- 
tunities for meetings, lectures, discussion, musical 
entertainments and indoor and outdoor games. The 
’ monthly subscription was Re. 1/- and the entrance fee 
was Rs. 2/-. The Maharaja of Cooch Behar was tie 
patron, W. W. Hunter the president, and Nandalal Sen 
the honorary secretary. Among the members we find 
the cream of European and Indian society—five judges 
of the High Court, the president of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, members of the Legislative Council, pro- 
fessors, lawyers, doctors and zamindars. The premises 
at 18, Bethune Row soon proved to be cramped and the 
Club proceeded to 298 Upper Circular Road, the ground 
occupied now by the Tramway Company’s depot. 


Bhavani was the life and soul of the club. He took 
an active share in all its activities but more especially 
in the sports section of which he was in charge. Three 
small societies were started, one for the study of the 
Bible, the second for the study of Shakespeare, und the 

. third for facts and figures. Father Townsend of the 
Oxford Mission conducted the Bible classes; Mr. F. J. 
Roe of Presidency College directed the Shakespeare 
studies, while the third section was given in Bengali. 
In this last, a paper would be read on lac, for instances, 

- or gold, and then there would follow a discussion. Here 

’ is an appreciation from a contemporary pen of the work 
done by the Coneard cee “Tt was established to pro- 
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mote friendly social intercourse between Europeans and 
Indians, and so far that object has been attained beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of the founders and pro- 
moters of the institution. The Concord Review has been 
established to represent in a literary form an alliance 


which is a reality and not a mere name, and from the ; 


development of which we are justified in expecting the 
most important and gratifying results.”” (‘‘The Indian 
Press’ by G. A. Stack, Prof. Presidency College in ‘‘The 
Monthly Concord.’’) 


The editors of the weekly Concord believed they 
would better influence young men if the paper contained 
articles by men of scholarship and learning, and thus 
the weekly was changed into the ‘‘Monthly Concord’’. 
The policy of the review took its cue from that of the 
Club. In the words of the prospectus it will ‘‘serve as 
an organ for a fair, free and full discussion of questions 
of public utility’? »nd seek to educate, influence and 
direct, public opinion on subjects social, political, intellee- 
tual, moral and religious, and concentrate into a focus 
the thoughts of great thinkers and writers in every de- 
partment of human affairs.”? Not that it undertukes to 
do justice to all the subjects it touches. That would. be 
un insane ambition. But its pages will be open to con- 
tributions on all classes of subjects. All should be con- 
sidered to be part and parcel of a complex unity and 
therefore neither politics nor religion shall be shut out. 


By the end of 1887 the Concord Club ceased to exist. 
Some of the writers to the Concord were paid for their 
urticles and the funds were not sufficient to keep up the 
Club. The Concord Library attached to the Cluk was 
handed over to the Indian Club and the Concord appear- 
ed no more. 


It is interesting to note that it does not contain a 
single line from the pen of Bhavani its manager. His 
views were quite peculiar and even his Brahmo com- 
panions often differed from him. Strange as it may 
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uppear, we have it on the authority of P. L. Sen that 
he was an admirer of Lord Dufferin and not of Lord 
Ripon. 


Bhavani had been attached to Jesus Christ from early 
boyhood. He looked upon him as a personal friend, It 
seems that he imbibed this love while he was still a 
student at the General Assembly’s Institute. It was 
nourished by Keshub and later on by P. C. Mozumdar. 
Is it any wonder then that he put up in the Concord 
(lub a picture of the Ecce Homo when his colleague 
Nandalal Sen brought a picture of Sri Krishna? 


Keshub died on the 8th of January 1884 and the 
mantle fell on Pratap Chunder Mozumdar, the author of 
“The Oriental Christ’. He had no children, but 
Bhavani would go to Peace Cottage every morning and 
evening and minister to him with the devotedness of a 
son. When Mozumdar started ‘‘The Interpreter’? in 
1888 Bhavani became a regular contributor. Un one 
occasion when some of the missionaries of the Nava 
Vidhan rose up against Mozumdar, Bhavani stood by 
him and saw to it that he occupied Keshub’s vedi. Out 
of reverence for Keshub, a number of Brahmos thought 
the vedi should remain vacant, but Bhavani and several 
others held that Mozumdar was Keshub’s successor and, 
as such, had the right to take his place in the Mandir. 
A time came when Mozumdar and his son Bhavani were 
us far apart as the poles, yet the two hearts ever remain- 
ed linked by the bonds of charity. 

Bhavani had come under Keshub’s influence as far 
back as 1881. The formal initiation took place in the 
morning on Sunday the (ith January 1887. It was per- 
formed by Reverend Bhai Gour Govind Roy in the sane- 
tuary of Lilly Cottage. 

Among the five undergraduates who had founded the 
Eagle’s Nest in 1883. there was a Sindhi. He is known 
in Sind as Sadhu: Hirananda. After graduating in 

! Caleutta he returned home and worked heart and soul 
for the education and moral uplift of his countrymen. 
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In July 1888 he wrote to Bhavani to help him in the 
founding of . school at Hyderabad. The institution « 
was to give special uttention to the boys’ moral training | 
and the teaching of Sanskrit. Bhavani came to Sind 
with his colleague of the Concord Club—Nandalal Sen. | 
The three friends christened the school ‘‘The Union | 
Academy’’. It began its useful career on the 28th { 
October 1888 with but half a dozen pupils. To-day, in j 
addition to the parent school, now called the Hiranand 
Academy, there is a network of affiliated schools all over 
the town. The Superintendent, Nandalal Sen, possessed 
wonderful powers of organization. Hiranand, the Head- 
master, was the centre of the intellectual and moral life 
while Bhavani, the Sanskrit teacher, in addition to his 
extraordinary mental and moral qualities, had a perfect 
mustery of games. Bhavani and sunshine went together. 
It is not the professor who moulds the minds of children 
but the man who becomes a child with children, who 
makes their little enthusiasms his own, who knows how 
to share their joys and sorrows. This talent Bhavani 
possessed pre-eminently; it gave him the key to their 
hearts. Under the direction of the three friends the 
Academy became a centre of moral strength, and it was 
soon considered by Mr. Jacob, the Inspector of Schools, 
the best school in Sind. 


That same year, Bhavani had to go to Multan where 
his father was dangerously ill. He nursed him day and 
night, and it was on one of these nocturnal vigils that. 
he chanced to pick up a stray volume from the book- 
shelves, Bruno’s ‘Catholic Belief’. In the stillness of 
the night, by the dim light of the lamp, as he read page 
after page of that strange book, the seeds of a religious 
revolution were being sown in his heart. They needed 
time to bring them to maturity. His father did not 
recover, and Hari Charan, his eldest brother, returned 
to Calcutta with the widowed mother, while Bhavani 
went back to Sind and work. Despite his simple svadeshi: 
dress and his small salary, he had become the idol of 
the boys. He bi fly kites with them, play cricket, 
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teach them gymnastics or football and swimming.. The 
boys would fetch plaintain tree trunks from a garden 
on the banks of the Fuleli, and with them as crude craft 
and Bhavani as skilful pilot, would venture to the middle 
ot the canal and safely back. It was Bhavani who lifted 
the ban against swimming, once the privilege of loafer 
and truant. Those who did not know how to swim were 
taught in the quiet, shallow waters of the Doman Wah. 
During the mango season they would buy a big jar of. 
mangoes, bury them in the sand below the cool water 
and do justice to them after the exercise had sharpened 
their appetites. On one occasion Lekraj Tilockchand 
came near drowning, but Bhavani went to his rescue 
and brought him back to shore, 


But there were other things besides schovi, and 
Bhavani mixed with all classes, delivered lectures in the 
Brahmo Samaj, played the part of a Brahmo missionary, 
—even officiated at a Brahmo marriage. But his views 
were broad. He visited Sikh temples and learned from 
the Bavas the tenets of Nanak. He went to the shrine 
of Sind’s great poet, Shah Abdul Latif, and witnessed 
the enthusiasm of his followers reciting his lyrica! poems 
on Fridays. Being a vegetarian and a teetotaller, he 
could mix with Sindhi Brahmins, and won their edmira- 
tion by his knowledge of Sanskrit literature. He came 
to know quite a lot about Sind, its language, customs 
and manners. 


In hort, he became a Sindhi among Sindhis. His 
influence became extraordinary. Here is a trait which 
illustrates the power wielded by him. 


Lekhraj like most Amils was very fond of meat. On 
Ekadasi when meat might not be cooked in a Hindu 
house, he had it prepared in the Proprietary School of 
which he and Khemchand were the co-founders. He 
also secured a bottle of brandy. Bhavani got wind of 
the matter He snatched away the bottle and cast it 
into the well. 
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* Lekhraj far from rebelling, humbly submitted, 
acknowledged his folly, turned a teetotaller, joined the 
Band of Hope and went about denouncing the evils of 
‘drink. 


.. People considered Bhavani a genuine Sadhu. Both 
Parmanand and Khemehand joined the Academy and 
called him their guru. | 


His ideas were even then busy with the Motherland. 
Writing on the Dusseraj, he remarks; ‘‘Rama, the hero- 
Lenya of the Aryas, conquered Ravana, the non-Aryan 

ing of Lanka. To-day will be celebrated the anniver- 
sary of this glorious triumph. But how will it be 
celebrated? Our people, dressed in their effeminate 
finery, will go in the cool of the evening to enact the 

pillage of Lanka with a few mumbled mantras. It is 0 
pitiable a sight and so ludicrous too. Think of the 
modern (reeks celebrating the anniversary of Alexander's 
conquest of India by sipping tea and munching biscuits. 
Friends and countrymen! Celebrate by all. means the 
pxsinte! festivals commemorating the exploits of your | 
heroes, but do it with propriety. Come, let us reuson . 
together before you proceed to take part in the womapnish : 
display. Where is your chivalry, your valour? Does 
your blood course through your veins warmly and rapidly }. 
when you hear of Haldiyhat, the Thermopyle of India 
where thousands of Rajputs died to a man in defence of |: 
their hearth and home? Do you ever pay homage with } 
throbbing hearts to the memory of the. great Shivaji or 
the lion-hearted Ranjit Singh? . . , India’s whole head} 
is sick and her heart is sad. She is full of wounds}: 
bruises and swelling sores. Who is there to bind them}, 
up, to dress them, to foment with oil? Awake, arise. }j 
learn self-respect; be inspired with patriotic chivalry }j 
and then celebrate your national festivals.’’ 

‘On account of his intellectual, moral and_ social 
qualities he was a great asset to the Brahmo Samaj and 
he attracted many people to a life of devotion. But all 
the time his heart was in a ferment. The constant object 
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of his study was the personality of Christ, Who was 
He?: He denounced sin, but was free from sin. This 
struck Bhavani as the distinguishing mark which put 
Christ in a class above all other great teachers and saints. 
He began to suspect that Christ’s claim to be the Son of 
God might mean something quite different from what 
Keshub and Mozumdar understood. At Christmas-tide 
‘in 1889 he gave u lecture on Christ’s claim to attention. 
It was in the hali of the Church of England mission. 
“To-day’’, he said, “‘the heart of Christendom ig throb- 
bing with joy and gratitude.’’ He was not an orator, 
but there was a thought-provoking earnestness in what 
he said. Every word vame from his heart, and his 
audience listened to him with rapt attention. The aim 
of the lecture was to show that Christ fulfilled the 
‘universal desire of the Hindus who had ever been look- 
ing forward to the advent of a sinless Guru (a Sat Guru, 
« Nishkalanka Avatar). Saints all over the world, he 
said, have proclaimed themselves sinners. Sri 
Chaitanya Dev of Bengal is a striking illustration of this. 
Chaitanya was a marvel of divine love, a man of exalted 
vharacter; but he would weep bitterly when he spoke of 
his sinfulness. Cbrist was altogether different. ‘‘Which 
one among you can convict me of sin?’’ he said; and on 
another occasion he had proved that he could forgive sin. 


To this thesis one of his fellow Brahmos, Mr. Gurba- 
mal Janhversing took exception. Did not Christ, in 
his own prayer ask forgivenesss of sins? ‘‘Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against 
us.” Bhavani promptly pointed out that the gospels 
nowhere said that Christ prayed in that way. He only 
told his disciples: ‘Pray like this’. The lecturer did not 
and could not attack other religions but he illustrated 
his point by apt quotations from Hindu scriptures. Such 
was the depth of his conviction and the manifest sincerity 
of his tone that the audience were visibly moved. The 
lecture created a great stir in the town. Symptomatic 
us this lecture was. it came before the great issue was 


decided. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Joseph Redman, a-C.M.S. missionary, | 
sent letters to thirty young men of Hyderabad, inviting ' 
them to accept.Jesus as their Saviour. By way of 3 
reply, Lekhraj Tilokchand, Khemchand, Gyanchand 
Manghersing and Parmanand went to see him to lodge a 
protest. ‘‘Has God abandoned us that we should accept ; 


‘Jesus? We have our own prophets.” Captain Burke : 


happened te be there, and he remarked that God’s ways 
are not our ways. Whereupon Lekhraj observed that. 
Christ was also a good man. Mr. Redman said: ‘‘How 
do--you know He was a good man? There is no other 
record but the gospels. But the gospels say that He was 
more than man. If you care to know the truth, you 
must study the Bible. Let us have a Bible class.” 
Lekhraj said: ‘‘Very well. From next Sunday we shall 
have a Bible class for one hour in the evening.” And 
to this they all agreed. 


- Bhavani joined the Bible class, He also used to visit 
Mr. Heaton, who succeeded in convincing him of the 
resurrection of Christ. Soon the conviction grew in his. 
mind that Christ was the Co-Eternal Son of the Father, 
The Bible classes and the lectures that he gave in the 
C.M.S. School Hall and in the Victoria General Library 
began to. create an alarm among the authorities of the 
Tnion Academy. His views about the personality of 
Christ were too Christian. At last, he thought it only 
fair to send his resignation in May 1890. It was to the 
great sorrow ‘of his co-workers. Diwan Dayaram 
Gidumal, the author of Sadhu Hiranand’s life, refers to 
this event in the following terms: 


In May 1890, the Academy passed through a crisis. The 
Sanskrit teacher, Mr. Banerji, beloved for his virtues by his 
pupils and colleagues and believed to be a bhagavat by the 
brahniins of Hyderabad, announced about the end of the 
month that he had become a convert to Christianity and 
wanted to give up-all secular work in order te work for that 
religion: i 
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Hiranand wired to Bhavani’s brother, who sent (he 
following touching letter: : ep Re é 
81-82, Durga Charan Mitter’s Street, 

Calcutta, es 
27th May, 1890. 
My dear Sir, pe . me 8 

Your. telegram reached me‘like a thunderbolt. I could not 
decide for two.days what I should do; hence the delay in 
replying. Where is Bhavani now? Kindly tell him not make 
an unhappy brother more unhappy.” Sir, kindly ask him to 


remember his poor old’ grandmother who has been sheddin; 
tears unremittingiy since the death.of his father. wea 


I cannot leave Calcutta at present. My .daughter’s mar- 
riage taxes place very soon........ I entreat you to do what- 
ever is necessary on my behalf. Ask him not to become a 
convert to the Christian faith at least for some ‘time. He 
should ive an opportunity to me for an imterview. What- 
more can I write to you? Though I do not know you per- 
Sonally, I cannat conclude my, letter without expressing my 
sincere thanks and heartfelt gratitude to you for the interest 
you have taken: on my behalf. - 


Yours faithfully, ~ 
Haricharan Banerji. 


He goes on by saying. ‘‘All that could he done’ to 
dissuade Bhavani was done but Bhavani simply smiled 
and did not argue. He, however, agreed to postpone 
his baptism for about six months in order that he might 
thoroughly study Christianity and know his own mind. 
Being pressed, one day, to enter into an argument, he 
bluntly refused. When he was asked why he was re- 
luctant to do so, he replied very coolly: ‘‘You see, Mr. 
Dayaram; you are very self-sufficient.”” This came as a 
shock to a man used to all-round praise and reverence. 
He was carried away and hotly exclaimed: ‘‘You are 
a humbug, Mr. Banerji”? and stamped out of the room. 
He soon recovered though, and apologised for his show 
of temper. It was Bhavani’s special trait of character 
hot toargue with disputatious people. He maintained 
4 dignity: and reserve which belonged as much to his 
nature and temférnnyint as to his, good’ breeding... 
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After severing his connections with the Academy, he 
began his propaganda work at once but with caution and 
breadth of understanding. From August to December 
1890 he published « monthly journal called The Harmony 
(royal; 16’ pages; Re. 1/-). His purpose was to reconcile 
and: harmonize pure Hinduism and pure Christianity; 
to preach Christ as the Eternal Son of (od, as the Logos 
in all prophets and saints before and after His incarna- 
tion and as the incarnate perfect Righteousness by whose 
obedience Man is made righteous, The prophets of all 
ages must be honoured. In particular, Nanak, the 
founder of an ideal eclectic Theism that exalts purity 
and spirituality above doctrines and ceremonies. 
(Prospectus). : 

‘We have heard many remarks that our objects are 
absurd and involve contradictions. In answer we can 
only say that the absurdities and contradictions are 
apparent and not real, and that we require time only to. 
establish our position .... Our idea of reconciling 
Hinduism and Christianity is the direct fruit of the 
inspiration of that grent man, the man of God, Keshava 
Chandra Sen. Our belief in Christ as perfectly Divine 
and perfectly human is the gift of the Holy Spirit to. the 
Apostles who lived and died for Christ . . . . But people 
want a definite name for our religious ways. Some call 
us Christian and some Brahmo. What are we then? 
Christian? What a sweet name! What a noble thing 
it is to be a Christian and believe in a loving Father that 
desireth not the death of a sinner. What a consolation 
it is to be a Christian and believe in Jesus, the Redeemer 
of fallen huinanity and the source of all righteousness! 
What a blessedness it is to be a Christian and helieve 
in the Holy Spirit who sanctifies the human soul to make 
it a heavenly abode of the Father and the Sons... ! 
We shall think ourselves blessed if we can by our faith 
and life acquire the fitness of being denominated Chris- 
tian. Have we then abjured Brahmoism? Never. We 
believe that God raised up Keshava Chandra Sen to 
preach. . 4 GaTRRey of all religiousiu spirit and truth. 
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We believe also that it is our humble mission ‘to preach 
and establish the principle of unity of religions as laid 
down by Keshava. : é 


But people here understand by the term ‘Christian’ 
a man who drinks liquor and eats beef, who hates the 
scriptures of India as lies and her inspired men as im- 
posters. If we are called Christians in this sense of the 
term, we are not Christian. 


Also many think that the New Dispensation ot 
Keshava is incompatible with the belief in Christ as the 
Redeemer of fallen humanity and the Source of all 
righteousness. If this be the New Disnensation, we are 
uot of the New Dispensation. 


This is, in short, our position. Let us be called by 
any name. We mean to preach the reconciliation of all 
religions in Christ whom we believe to be perfectly divine 
and perfectly human.”? (Ourselves, The Harmony, 
August 1889). 


Bhavani had now realised the tremendous power of 
sin, leading men to darkness and death. ‘‘Only one 
man, Jesus Christ, the incarnate righteousness, resisted 
it. Ile who takes his stand on this rock, leaving his 
tempest-tossed frail bark of self, will no more be in 
danger of being swallowed up by the depthless abyss of 
sin.’’ (Ibid). 

In an article on the New Dispensation, he traced the 
growth of eclecticism from Raja Ram Mohan Roy to 
Keshava and showed thut the ideal Catholie Church 
which Keshava wanted to found had Jesus Christ for 
centre because he believed that Christ ‘became oue with 
us and took all with himself into the bosom of God.” 
But unfortunately he was not given the opportunity to 
develop this idea. God took him away in the prime of 
his manhood. His successors have failed to see that 
Christ is the rock on which the New Dispensation must 
stand. Keshava attempted in his own way to solve the 
mysterious comples, Rabre of Christ, thes God-Man 
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From scale to scale he advanced in the knowledge of the 
Son but he ended his career too soon and left this solemn - 
task unfinished. It now rests with his genuine disciples : 
to fulfil the mighty work of God which he did begin. 
Bhavani concluded his article in these words: 


“© for the blessed day when India will accept Christ ‘as 
perfectly divine and perfectly human and be built ‘upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets’ (of all ages and 
climes) ‘Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone in 
whom all the building fitly framed together groweth unto a 
holy temple in the Lord’, and thus fulfil the glorious mission 
of Keshava Chandra Sen.” (Tbid.) 


It is clear that Bhavani believed that he was only 
bringing out the implications contained in Keshub’s 
ideal. His Brahmo friends in Sindh, however, did not 
agree with him. They maintained that Christ was not 
divine but like ather heroes had been deified by his 
ignorant followers. Buavani admitted that religious men 
had been worshipped by their followers as God the 
Father and Creator of the universe, but this honour had 
never been given to Jesus. He is adored as the Sou of 
God. He is God, not because of His Fatherhood but 
because of His Sonhood, and this divine Sonship has 
been eternally communicated to Him by the Father. 
Christ’s position therefore is quite unique. It is impos- 
sible for his poor, ignorant followers to have invented 
such a transcendental idea. And not only invent but 
stake their life on this fanciful invention. 


This idea of the Sonship is the foundation on which 
the gospel narrative is built. 


“To say that the idea of Sonship is a later invention 
or interpolation is as improbable as to say that the 
character of Hamlet is a later invention or interpolation 
in the play. One may believe or not believe that Christ 
is the Son of God, but there is not the least shadow of 
doubt that Christ claimed to be the Son of God. One 
can question the reality of this claim but the fact of His 
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claiming tv be the Son of God is unquestionable.” 
(Dec. 1890). ang sa 


* 


_ After he had severed his connection with the Academy 
Bhavani hired a house of his own where. young men 
came for nieetings and talks. A prayer.class was opened. 
Lekhraj, Khemchand, and Parmanand were regular 
visitors; indeed, they had become quite intimate. They 
would sing hymns, read from the Scriptures and offer 
up fervent prayers for light. The class proved of great 
spiritual value. In their student days both Khemchand 
and Parmanand had been rationalists, doubting even the 
existence of God. In this new moral and spiritual at- 
mosphere they became by and by, not only God-fearing 
men but genuine admirers of the personality of Christ 
and His ideals. They were still teaching in the Aca- 


- demy, but it was very little to the taste of the authorities 


that. any one should embrace Christianity. 


An effort was made to wean them from the missiou- 
aries, but they remained steadfast to their search for 
truth. Now the district judge of Shikarpur, Diwan 
Dayaram, a patron of the Academy and one of tie most 
influential men in Sind, was asked to deliver a series of 
lectures on Christianity. These lectures were attended 
by the general public as well as by the staff of the Aca- 
demy. and the boys of the upper classes. The learned 
judge delivered fifteen lectures on the founder of Chris- 
tianity, but the sixteenth and the last was devoted to 
Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism. He began his first 
lecture with the question: ‘‘Has anyone a-copy of 
Bible?’’ Parmanand handed over a copy of the New 
Testament. one which he always carried about in his 
pocket. The lecturer opened the book and read out the 
whole genealogy of Jesus as it is given in the first chap- 
ter of St. Matthew. He came to verses 18 and 19 which 
tun as follows.:, Go gle 
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“Now the generation of Christ was in this wise. 
Whereas his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, be- 
fore they were come together she was found with child 
of the Holy Ghost. Whereupon Joseph, her husband, 
being a just man and not willing publicly to expose her, 
was minded to put her away privately.” 


Here the lecturer paused and asked: ‘‘This being the 
ease, why did not God inform Joseph of this?”’ 


No one answered. Unfortunately for him, the 
lecturer went on reading verse 20, which runs thus: 


“But while he thought on these things behold an 
angel of the Lord appeared to him in his sleep, saying : 
Joseph, son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary 
thy wife for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy 
Ghost.”” 

This verse clearly answered the objection, but the 
lecturer could not or would not see it. He therefore, 
turned to making fun of the angel who was sent. In 
the course of the lecture it was insinuated that Christ 
was. not a good man and that the gospel of St. Matthew 
was written two hundred years after Christ. 


Sadhu Hiranand asked one of the teachers what he 
thought of the lectures. The teacher replied: ‘‘The 
Brahmos call Christ the first of the prophets, but Diwan 
Dayaram has depicted him as an ordinary man. i think 
I will side with the Brahmos.”’ In the next lecture the 
speaker corrected himselt. He did not mean to say that 
Christ was not a prophet. He had suffered at the hands 
of his followers who had enveloped him in a supernatural 
haze. The gospel of St. Matthew had, of course, been 
written seventy-five years after Christ! 


The sixteenth lecture on Guru Nanak was iutended 
to show how humble the Guru was and how unlike those 
who stand on house tops and proclaim: ‘LI am the Son 
of God.’ Like several others, Khemchand and Parma- 
nand were shocked by these unconsidered remarks, and 
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after listening for three days, they gave up going to the 
lectures. The results produced were strangely diver- 
gent. Some young men were drawn closer to Christ, 
They began studying his doctrine. Khemchand and 
Parmanand began to read Newman, Manning and Bishop 
Meurin. Other students took to reading -Wodern 
Thought and became disciples of Bradlaugh and Inger- 
soll, scuffing at alt religion. Others again, who had 
been favourably disposed towards Christ, retraced. their 
footsteps and sneered at his followers. Hiranand id 
not fail to see that a wave of agnosticism was sweeping 
over Hyderabad; in vain did he try to withstand it. In 
. the Academy itself Udhuram Shevakram gave a lecture 
on Atheism with the fervour of an enthusiast, while the 
Sadhu was in the chair. No one ventured to contradict 
the lecturer. Years later, one of the Catholic converts 
expressed a desire to discuss Theism with him. Mr. 
Udharam came out with his usual question: ‘“Dare you 
argue on God? ‘‘I dare’? was the answer, and here the 
tale ends. Mr. Udharam remained an agnostic till the 
ead of his life. In all fairness it must be said that 
Diwan Dayaram later on saw his mistake and admitted 
that his attack on Christianity had hardly been fair. 
(Parmanand’s letter of June 15th 192%). 
_ Towards the end of 1890 Bhavani came for a short 
‘sit to Calcutta where he attended a meeting of Pro- 
testamt Christians, addressing them in a brotherly vein: 
“Tam longing to be engrafted on the vine of which you 
ite already the branches and the body of which you are 
‘embers.”? The question whether he should receive 
- Baptism and from whom exercised his mind sorely. 
ike his uncle Kali Charan Banerji he used to say that 
Indian followers of Christ should not mix in the con- 
froversies of the Churches. They should form a national, 
indigenous Church of their own and maintain good rela- 
tions with all. Bhavani himself would visit both 
Anglicans and Catholics. In particular, ever since he 
tead Bruno’s book he had made good use of the Catholic 


briest’s library.-at Eoydegiebad. 
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“But he could not ignore Christ’s plain command to 
te’ baptised of water: and the Spirit. Accordingly on 
the 26th of-February, 1891 he was baptised at Hydera- 
bad by the Rev. Mr. Heaton of the Church of England, 
affirming at the same time that he did not thereby join . 
tlhe Church of England. That samie night when, the 
vensus checker asked him whether he was a: Roman 
Catholic ora Protestant, he replied: ‘‘Neither. Put 
me’ down as an Indian Catholic.’”’ . A few days later he 
mentioned the fact of his baptism to a devout Catholic 
priest, Father Salinger S.J. The old man grew. pale 
and exclaimed: “‘What have you done, young man? 
Bhavani replied by saying that he was convinced of the 
Divinity of Christ and the necessity of baptism. He was 
bound to be faithful to the light so far vouchsafed to 
him, but he had not made up his mind about the Church 
of Christ. 


“He was asked by the C.M.S. clergyman to attend the 
church services but he excused himself as he did not 
belong to the Church of England. He would not identify 
himself with any specific church. Next, where would 
he live? The good missionaries proposed that he-should 
stay in the Mission School compound in the quarters of 
the -catechist. He would not do this, so he was asked 
to occupy one of the rooms reserved for the missionaries. 
He would not agree to this either. The only alternative 
they could think of was to build him a separate house 
in the Mission compound. Again he would have nothing | 
of it. Decidedly a difficult person, a proud character, ' 
they must have thought! But in this they would have 
been very wrong. Bhavani’s entire life was to. be a' 
protest against ‘that common idea which attributes con- | 
versions to worldly motives. He loved Christ above all | 
things, and out of sheer love he had become a Christian. 
Bhavani never broke with the past. 


He was now alone with his ideal. He had cold all 
his possessions to possess the precious pearl of life. In a 
humble Axtekiinglbe passed his time in-study. and prayer, 
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sweeping the rooms and preparing his scanty meals him- 
self while a deluded and infuriated mob hurled mud and 
stones into his house. On Good Friday the place was 
adorned with crosses of flowers. Bhavani, Khemchand, 
Parmanand and Lekhraj sat on the ground and sang the 
praises of the Word of God with an enthusiasm and 
fervour worthy of their Hindu tradition. About fifty 
young men came to see. One of them was. so deeply 
impressed that the thought of renouncing the world and 
joinirig Bhavani occurred to him. The next day he 
sought out Bhavani and told him of his. resolve to receive 
baptism ‘and become his brother in Jesus Christ. ° 


“All, this time. Khemchand and Parmanand. had te- 
mained teachers of the Academy, and they ‘‘spared no 
pains to make the institution.a power of good.” (Lite 
of Hiranand). Parents became alarmed, however, and 
complained to Sadhu Hiranand, with the result that 
they had to,resign. Parmanand’s certificate will serve 
to give an insight into his character. 


_ Mr. Parmanand Mewaram is a vcry able and clear-headed 
gentleman, thoroughly reliable and extremely useful. He was 
entrusted with the highly responsible work of Superintendent 
of the Vernacular Branch of the Union Academy. This office 
he. discharged to our entire satisfaction. . 


His character is excellent and. his energy untiring. I have 
no doubt that wherever employed hc would not fail to win 
the good opinion of his superiors. 


, (Sd.) Hiranand Showkiram, 


Principal, 
Union Academy 


; _Khemchand and Parmanand were for several months 
without employment. Bhavani approached the Superin- 
terdent of Police in Hyderabad to give Parmanand a 
job, and though he was quite willing to do so, he re- 
marked that such work would be uncongenial to a man 
of Parmanand’s character.-- In addition, Khemchand 
had to support his brother who was at college in 
Karachi,- Bhayani accepted the post of assistant mastér 
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in the C.M.S. High School so that he could help Khem- 
chand. Shortly afterwards he took up the editorship of 
the Sindh Times. His monthly salary was to be as many 
Tupees as the number of subscribers he managed to add 
that month! Khemchand was in the office of the 7 imes 


‘as a reporter and proof-reader on the Sindh Times and 
the Sindh Gazetie. The two papers were bi-weeklies. . 


After about a month Bhavani wrote an article about an 
unnamed civil surgeon in Sindh who gave certificates 
freely to people on receipt of a fee. Since there were 
only three civil surgeons in Sind, the P.M.O. on their 
behalf .threatened to prosecute. The proprietors hasten- 


ed to compromise but Bhavani refused to apologise and | 


preferred to resign instead. The apology was tendered 


by Colonel Cory. the managing director. After a while : 


Khemchand virtually became editor and continued for 
two and a half years, on a salary of Rs. 50, considered 
quite handsome at the time. 

Meanwhile Bhavani’s religious fervour had not been 


flagging. His ideas too had cleared up after months of | 


study, prayer and reflection. Bruno’s book had given - 


him an attraction for the Catholic Church. Two years 
of methodical work had convinced him, In July or 


August 1891 Father Theophilus Perrig S.J. during his . 


short stay at Karachi, undertook to prepare him for re- 
ceptiony Accordingly on September Ist 1891 he became, 
as he would himself say later on, a true member of the 
Living Vine which is the Church of Christ. He chose 
the name of Theophilus (friend of God). Bhavani had 
a great devotion to the Rlessed Trinity: the Father, the 
Son, the Holy Ghost. St. Teophilus is believed to have 
been the first writer to use the word “Trinity.” It was 
also the name of the father who had prepared him for 
Holy Baptism. Providence, no doubt, had arranged 
things in such a way that the inner and the outer voice 
told the same tale. The mysterious Sat-Cit-Ananda of 
the Rishis had been for him an earnest of the Mystery 
of the Godhead: All-Being, All-Intelligence, All-Bliss; 
Vakegotten yet Begetting, Love-Encircled- Blissful 
Spi What the rishis had sueeeet, Faith confirmed 
wn dent manner) je9</7 
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What were his feelings on that first September day? 
‘A passage from Jote gives us a glimpse of his interior 
life: 
In my wandcrings I appear free as the Egyptian wind. I 
carry no luggage, no portmanteau, no gladstone bag, no bed- 
I roam from place to place at my sweet will. But a 
heavy invisible burden presses me down. I have most griev- 
ously offended a friend, to fathom whose love understanding 
fails. He is full of glory, full of honour........ But he for- 
sook all. He became a man of sorrows, an outcast; his soul 
was sorrowful even unto death...... And for.whom all this 
suffering and sacrifice? For me, a traitor. The thought of 
this unspeakable goodness of my friend fills me with shame, 
He is ready to receive me. But I shrink back in the very 
agony of shame. The more he shows me favour, the keener 
becomes the sense of my guilt. (Jote, June 1897) - 


His: daily devotions are described in the following 
words by one who knew him intimately for years; 


Warly in the morning after consecrating himself to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary he would go to Church to hear Mass. At the door 
of the church he would make a genuflexion as Hindus 
do in their temples—cross himself with holy water and 
kneel down to pray. He believed with the conviction 
und intensity of a Saint that in the Sacrifice of Holy 
Mass, the Sacrifice of Calvary is being repeated in an 
unbloody manner, that the entire court of Heaven is 
present there in mute, invisible adoration, and along 
with the Angels and Saints he too offered this sacrifice 
to the Eternal Father. 


A great consolation it must have been for Bhavani 
when Parmanand and Khemchand accepted baptism: 
They had been his followers ever since his arrival in 
Sindh. In the census: of February 1891 the former had 
already been entered as Isapanthi (follower of Christ). 
Their love for the New Testament, their admiration of 
the Imitation of Christ, their regular attendance at the 
prayer meetings and Bible classes: together with their 
friendship for Bhavani had quietly prepared the way. 
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Then came their resignation from the Academy. The ' 
grace of God did the rest. Their adoption of the Chris- 
tian Faith caused a profound sensation on account of its 
underlying significance. They could not pass the streets 
without being jeered at and pelted. Nor was this all. 
Bhavani was ejected from his house by the Hindu house- 
owner and with difficulty secured a house belonging to 
a Muslim, and later on, one belonging toa Jew. Khem- 
chand’s father threatened to kill himself; Parmnand’s 
mother refused to eat, and the father of another took off 
his turban and placed it at the feet of his son, entreating 
him not to go to Bhavani’s hose. But by’ prayer and 
by: living down the persecution, they overcame the diffi- 
culties. ‘‘Soon after, our relations were asked. to ex- 
communicate us; but they did not listen and we have 
continued up to this day to live with our relations and 
friends, eating, dressing and moving about like them.” 
(Parmanand, The Sindh Mission in ‘‘Hull, Bombay Mis- 
sion History II, 508’’), . - 

- Young-men were prevented from paying Lim their 
visits and any one found in his company was suspected 
and persecuted for being a Christian. It was, under the 
cover of darkness or in the heat of the day when the 
gentle folk were all asleep, that his dear pupils stole to 
his humble dwelling. Once upon a time while he and 
lis companions addressed an open air gathering at 
Karachi, the mob shouted and screamed and would not 
Jet him speak. On another oc n Bhavani fell down 
at the feet of a young Brahmin, begging him not to 
persecute without cause. But the Brahmin youth shrank 
from him as if he was a viper, exclaiming ‘‘Mleccha, do 
not touch my feet.’’ 

Then he entered into an argumentation with him, 
asking who he was, and whether he knew Sanskrit. 
Bhavani recited a mantra from Sankara’s works and the 
Brahmin left him alone. But he and his band had to 
make their way as best they could. 


Lekhraj participated in the Good Friday celebrations: 


Through bisa s magnetic influence,he had become x 
e (ery 8 e ERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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teetotuller. When he was unemployed Bhavani in 1891 
had started the Prabhat (Dawn) to use his talent and to 
promote healthy and moderate journalism. Well, 
Lekhraj was now conspicuous bv his absence. He sought 
popularity and ranged himself against the Lord of 
Light. Bhavani went to his residence and falling down 
at his feet, begged of him not to pyrsue this perilous 
course. 


The religious ferment introduced into Sindh by 
Bhavani’s word and example had some unexpected 
consequences: a few Amils, Hindus by religion, embruc- 
ed Islam. This stirred the Hindu community to its 
yery depth. Since Hinduism and Sikhism proved help- 
less, something had to be done. Help was sought outside 
Sindh. An Arya Samaj Mandir was opened in Hydera- 
bad and the Vedas were praised to the sky as the reposi- 
tory of all knowledge, theological, philosophical and 
scientific. What a claim! They could not see that it 
contained its own refutation. How could a book—a 
finite object, after all—contain all knowledge? 


They .had some success because of their bitter attacks 
on Christianity, but they failed to capture the devout 
hearts of the Hindus. Their cult was too dry and their 
violent antagonism to all other religions was repelling. 
_ But another movement, which was characterised by 
intense devotion to guruism and certain interior so-called 
spiritual practices, rapidly won many adherents amoug 
the educated. ‘This was the Radha Swami faith of 
Agra, where a new guru had proclaimed himself the 
highest avatar that ever descended on earth. 


Again, a humble but earnest Hindu Amil Soofi 
(Mystic), Bhai Kalachand who had been leading an 
aseetical life in obscurity, and whose cult was a mixture 
of Soofism, Sikhism and Hindu orthodoxy was now 
brought into prominence. It was remarked later thit 
but for Bhai Kalachand many would have been drawn 

_ nto Christianity at the time Bhavani and the Protestant 
Missionaries, were pouring out their earnest eloquence. 


(Purmanand,- locGibdgle 
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4. THE MOLTEN STREAM (1892—98) 


“Ever since I became a Catholic, my one object has 
been to bring India to the Faith,’’ Bhavani used to say. 
Accordingly he delivered lectures and held prayer meet- . 
ings both in Hyderabad and Karachi. These were well 
attended by Brahmos and Hindus alike. To help his 
eldest brother in Calcutta and to procure Sorojini’s | 
dowry, he taught Mathematics in St. Patrick’s 
High School, Karachi, for two hours a day to the Loys 
of the first and the second classes. This he did, however, , 
for a short time only. His mind was precccupied with 
the conversion of India. A debating society was also 
organised at Karachi for the discussion of religious and 
philosophical questions. A number of Arya Samajists 
were interested. Bhavani began to write on religion. 
His first religious productions were due to circumstances. 
“Was Luther a Reformer?’’ owed its origin to a lecture 
delivered in 1392 by Rev. W. J. Abigail, Principal of 
C. M. S. High School, Karachi. The lectures had been 
thoroughly Protestant, Anti-Catholic. Plenty of abuse 
had been hurled against the Church. Bhavani thought 
it his duty to answer. His counter-lecture was typical 
of the man. 


“Gentlemen We Catholics are portrayed as slaves of the 
Pope of Rome. We are supposed to have sold our reason 
and conscience to him. There is a string stretching 
from Rome. It is tied to my nose and like a puppet, I 
am obliged to dance as Rome directs. 


To contradict this, to-night I am going to use my 
reason as a free man with all the power I am capable of." 


He did use his reason so forcefully that very little 
remained of Luther and Rev. W. J. Abigail had to de- 
liver a 2nd. lecture to whitewash Luther. Rev. Ball was 
in the chair. The hall was packed. He began with a 
quotation from Shakespeare: ‘‘The good which men do 
is interred with their bones; the evil remains behind | 
them, So Qi ighe with Luther.’ _ lithe course ef his | 
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lecture he remarked: ‘‘Is Mr. Banerjee here?’? And 
looking round, found him not. The lecture over, a 
telegram was sent to Bhavani that he had been publicly 
challenged by Mr. Abigail. Bhavani was in Karachi 
the next day and wrote a letter to Mr. Abigail accepting 
the challenge. Mr. Abigail answered that Mr. Banerjee 
was not qualified to argue with him. 


At the following lecture on Luther, Banerjee and 
Fr. Misquetta were present: The lecturer made this 
very unfortunate statement: ‘‘I know a young man who 
has sold his body and soul to Mr. Banerjee.’’ Banerjec 
was on his legs at once and remarked: ‘‘This is a lie.’’. 
He referred to a young Sindhi Amil who was on the way 
to Protestantism but eventually became a Catholic. In 
self-defence the Jecturer said that he had learned this 
from Mr. Ball, and the chairman said that he had been 
told by someone else. Bhavani insisted that the state- 
ment must be withdrawn, and it was withdrawn. This 
was followed by an outburst of cheers. 


But the lecturer went on making wild statements 
about Catholic doctrines, Fr. Misquetta got up and said: 
“I challenge you to substantiate your statements.” 
This occasioned another uproar of cheers. ‘‘They are 
all Romanisis, ‘‘shouted the lecturer: ‘Look at their 
behaviour.’”’. A few more words were said and the meet- 
ing was dissolved. Bhavani delivered a second lecture 
“A Review of the Teachings of Luther’? which was 
published and sold for one anna. Mr. Abigail replied 
by a tract which in the words of Parmanand was chiefly 
taken up with a persoual attack on Mr. Banerjee. ‘The 
writer ended with the remark that he would on future 
occasions defend Luther and not leave him to the thrusts 
of his enemies.’’ This future occasion never came. 


Rationalism was in the air. Quite a number of 
young Sindhis had kecome open atheists. To counteract 
this infection Bhayani poet in 1893 ‘‘A Tract on 
the Existence of Ge@lR!C E 7 
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‘Lhe modern reader of the booklet may feel disappoint- 
ed on reading it. Read it in the spirit in which it was 
written and meant to be read. There is no pretence at 
giving us the final presentation of the argument within 
a fully developed system of thought. Many items re- 
main unexpressed. The premises are borrowed from - 
current systems. Ruthless logic is applied to them | 
Inspite of its geometric appearance, it is not only a clear 
manifestation of Bhavani’s faith and zeal, but a piece 
of argument worth mentioning and re-stating. 


The notion of Pure Being is so deeply ingrained in 
the human mind that we can hardly blame Bhavani fo 
using it.. He takes five premises—five proofs he calls 
them—premises commonly taken for granted by his clever 
Sindhi intellectuals. He shows that these premises can- 
not urise except as so many corollaries of the One in 
Whom we live and move and have our being. 


The tract opens with what seems a negative definition 
of the term ‘Infinite.’ The term ‘Infinite’ means that 
which has no parts; to which nothing can be added, from 
which nothing can be subtracted’”—Pure Being. Such 
a being, of course, must be unchangeable. But matte: 
changes and souls too. Thev cannot be Pure Being. 
This world of ours is subject to Evolution. But evolu- 
tion supposes Pure Being. For ‘‘no being can modify, 
unfold or develop without the aid of another being dis- 
tinct from itself. The seed of a tree is a true poten- 
tiality. It could never of itself become a tree becuse 
if it could it were already a tree. The Order and Har- 
mony of the Universe: the transition from inorganic 
matter to life: our ideas in their nature, spiritual and 
man’s freedom of choice; these are wings that force our 
mind to soar above materialism and its facts to the re- 
gions of the spirit where alone all things become intelli- 
gible in the light of Pure Being. 


Much more is implied in these arguments than would 
seem at first sight. Give Bhavani leisure, and these 
seeds will gfow aglk bear fruit. Itqvould:have,been in- | 
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teresting to hear the arguments he had with Shyam Sun- 
dar Chakraharty on the same topic some thirty years 
later, ‘‘Formerly I was a sceptic,’’ Chakrabarty writes. 
“Upadhyay said: ‘One day, I shall convince you.’ is 
was a gigantic intellect. He gave me such a convincing 
proof as removed all my doubts. I cannot recall the 
arguments just now but I had never heard or read such 
argumentation before.” 


Early in 1893 Sadhu Hiranand remarked in the 
Brahmo Mandir at Hyderabad that Christianity gave to 
the principle of evil a positive existence. Bhavani re- 
plied that evil is neither positive nor negative but pri- 
vative. For example it is no evil to a picture that it 
cannot see because sight does not belong to its nature. 
But it would be an evil to man if he were blind, for sight 
belongs to human nature; its absence would be a priva- 
tion, an evil. 


Again on the occasion of the anniversary ceremony 
of the local Brahmo Samaj, Hiranand made certain 
statements concerning the Fall of Man which were 
immediately challenged by a Sindhi convert who happen- 
ed to be present. These discussions brought home to the 
Sadhu bow short and deficient was his knowledge of 
Christian Doctrine. To meet Banerjee he had recourse 
to a Catholic doctor for a loan of books. He was given 
the History of the Church and Wilmer’s Handbook of 
the Christian Religion. Hiranand found the latter very 
helpful and ordered his own copy. Unfortunately he 
died before he had time to study it. 


These exterior activities must not eclipse the life of 
intense devotion and prayer led by Bhavani. Every 
morning he would meditate and go to Holy Mass. Every 
week he went to confession and when doing so, his sense 
of sin was so keen that he considered himself a hand- 
cuffed prisoner before the Court of Heaven, asking for- 
giveness of sins. The Crucifix bespoke total resignation 
to the Divine Will. He received Holy Communion 
every Sunday with due preparation and spent ‘a quarter 
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of an hour in thanksgiving. This example of his was 
followed by his disciples Parmanand, Khemchand and 
Bulchand. 


On May 29th 1893 Rewachand became the fifth 
member of the small band. He had followed Bhavani 
since 1890 but it took him full three years to make up his 
mind. 


In the meantime Bhavani’s mind was ever at work. 
He was puzzled by the apparent contradiction involved 
in the following two statements: ‘God creates from all 
eternity. The effects of God’s creative act appear in 
course of time.’’ To solve his difficulty he wrote to Fr. 
B. Boedder, S.J. professor at the Jesuit Scholasticate of 
Stonyhurst. He received a very courteous reply. A 
second letter brought further elucidations. The two 
letters of Fr. B. Broedder were carefully kept and are 
among the very few papers of Upadhyay that have heer 
preserved. 


He argued as follows: 
God communicates being to creatures not of necessity but. 


at His free choice. His tree love existing from eternity is of ' 


itse!{ creative love, but creatures are commanded, so to speah, 


to come out of nothing, not at once but then only when the . 


predestined momer:t had arrived. 


In January 1894 was born Sophia, a Monthly Catholic 
Journal. When the idea was proposed to Fr. Bruder, 
the parish priest of Karachi, he smiled at it. How 
could a layman and a recent convert at that undertake 
to edit a Catholic Monthly? Undaunted Bhavani went 
to Bombay and submitted his plan to the Superior of the 
Jesuits in the Bombay Mission. Fr. Jurgens listened 
sympathetically and did all the needful. The Magazine 
was started, bearing on the second page of the cover x 
quotation from the Book of Wisdom (7, 7; 10, 9; 11, 13) 
which exalts Wisdom (Sophia) above all earthly posses- 
sions. 


“T called upon God, and the spirit of Sophia (Wisdom) 
came upon me: and I preferred her before kingdoms 
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and thrones, and esteemed riches nothing in comparison 
of her. 


I loved her above health and beauty, and chose to 
have her instead of light; for her light cannot be put 
out. 


She knoweth and understandeth all things, and shall 
lead me soberly in my works, and shall preserve me by 
her power. 


For who among men is he that can know the counsel 
of God? Or who can think what the Will of God is? 
Or who shall know Thy thought except thou give Sophia, 
and send Thy Holy Spirit from above: and so the ways 
of them that are upon earth may be corrected, and men 
may learn the things that please Thee? 


For by Sophia they were healed, whosoever have 
pleased Three, O Lord, from the beginning.”’ 


The extract is a fine index of the thoughts that nlled 
the Editor’s mind and guided his activities in the ser- 
vice of India. He adored Eternal Wisdom and longed 
to spread His Kingdom here on earth. The Magazine, 
in proper Hindu style, aims at solving the fundamental 
problems of man’s destiny. To this effect it will repre- 
sent faithfully to the Indian public the essential teach- 
ings of the Vedas, Upanishads, Darshanas, Sambitas 
and Puranas. It will also expound the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church founded by Jesus Christ. To facilitate 
the comparative study of different religions it will more- 
over set forth the distinctive features of each religion 
in a popular way and thus help the seekers after truth to 
arrive at the knowledge of the true Religion. The 
Magazine will also discuss social and moral questions 
affecting the well-being of Indians. 


“The scope of our undertaking may naturallv create 
apprehension. It may be suspected that those religious 
systems to which we do not profess allegiance will he 
Presented in a distorted form to subserve an aggressive 
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end. It may also be apprehended that the stern realities | 
of the Catholic Religion will be softened down to easy . 
acceptability. But we assure the public that we will 
staunchly follow the strictest rule of verity. We will 
try our utmost to represent faithfully the distin:-tive | 
features of different religions. Garbling and compro- | 
mise in matters of faith we despise. Let the art of | 
forging theories into facts be practised by those whose 
calling consists in pleasing men and not God. We shall 
be contented to call a spade a spade. Our chief object 
is to facilitate the comparative studv of different rei:- 
gious systems with philosophic sobriety but without : 
compromising laxity. . . . We will also discuss social , 
and moral questions but will not dabble in politics. 
Occasionally we may write, for the sake of vamety, on 
miscellaneous subjects.” 


The Monthly Sophia continued for five years from 
January 1894 till March 1899, faithful to its programme. 
It offers a trustworthy mirror of Bhavani's thoughts, 
preoccupations and struggles. To the Sophia Office al 
Wwarachi was attached a free Reading Room and a 
Library. The library contained the Stonyhurst Series, 
Lives of Saints, and other edifying as well as apologetic 
literature. In the Reading Room were to be found all 
the exchanges of Sophia such as the Arya Messenger 
and the Arya Patrika from Lahore: The Indian Messen- 
ger from Calcutta; The Brahma-vadin and The Light 
of the Kast, two Vedantie journals, the Bombay Ex- 
aminer, the Jaffna Guardian, the tracts published in | 
Sindhi, as well as the Catholic Truth Society publica- | 
tions and Sophia. Inquirers after truth were weleome , 
any time of the day or night. Mr. Banerjee entertain- 
ed them with his genial conversation and answered all 
their objections. Rev. A. Hegglin S.J., became his | 
collaborator. He wrote illuminating articles for Sophia 
and delivered lectures in the Sophia Office on the Trans- 
migration of Souls, Man’s relation to God, Primitive 
Common Traditions, ete., which were all published in | 
the Sophia. 
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In 1894 Bhavani wrote in a didactic style on “God, 
on the Fall of Man, on Sankhya and Vedanta. ‘The 
more aggressive tone appears in the articles dealing 
with the Arya Samaj and with Theosophy. 


The majority of the people have very vague notions 
about the nature of God. Logically a man must be a 
theist before he can be a Christian. ‘The supernatural 
religion of Christ is built on the foundation of Natural 
Religion. To prepare the way for Christian truth 
Sophia dealt with the attributes of God. 


Sophia upheld the truth that the primitive form of 
man’s religion was Theism, and rejected Swami Daya- 
nand’s interpretation as unconvincing. 


In October 1894 Bhavani delivered a lecture at 
Lahore the stronghold of the Arya Samaj, and showed 
that the God worshipped by the followers of Swami 
Dayanand Sarasvati was anthropomorphic, a potter God, 
a finite being, whose power like that of man was not self- 
sufficient. 


The sum total of Dayanand’s arguments stands thus: 
because man cannot create, therefore God cannot create. 
Syllogistically it assumes this form: 


“Man,”’ a living being (finite) cannot create 

God is a living being (infinite) 

Therefore God cannot create. 

We give a parallel syllogism : 

The mouse a living being can only squek and not 
speak ; 

Man is a living being; 

Therefore man can only squeak and not speak. 


Besides the eternity of matter is in direct conflict 
with the Rig Veda (8, 7, 17, 2). 

“There were no mortals 

There were no immortils 

Day was unknown 

Night was unknown 

He alone 
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Self-sustained. 
There was nothing else besides. 


” 


Sophists have tried to misconstrue the simple mean- 
ing of this mantra, but it is too simple to be misconstrued. 
The more we study the ancient literature of India, the 
more we are convinced of the primitiveness of Theism. 


On November Ist he delivered at Lahore another 
lecture. This time he spoke on the End of Man as op- 
to the teachings of Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, 
and challenged the leaders of the Arya Samaj to hold 
a public discussion with him on the nature of God and 
the end of man. This came to them as a bolt from the 
blue. It is they who were wont to issue challenges to 
the Hindus and Christians, and behold a Christian 
challenged the lion in his own den. A leader of the 
Samaj accepted the challenge, and the discussion was 
to be carried on under the following restrictions. First 
there was to be no cheering at all. Secondly each speaker 
would speak for ten minutes at a time, after which the 
president would ring the bell and the other speaker 
would have his turn. Thirdly the speeches of 
the two speakers would appear in an organ of 
the Arya Samaj. The last condition was not catried out 
by the antagonists of Banerji. Instead the president of 
the Arya Samaj delegated Lala Sundar Das, a graduate 
of the Punjab University, to deliver a lecture on Swami 
Dayanand's doctrine that the state of . salvation was 
temporary. Bhavani analysed the arguments as. pub- 
lished in the Aryan Messenger and showed how hollow 
they were (Sophia, December 1894, pp. 2—12). 


Two more incidents of the year 1894 are worth 
chronicling. Bhavani became a Sannyasi, changed his 
name and adopted forever the new name of Brahma- 
bandhab Upadhyay or in short Upadhyayji. 


Inspired by the lives of the saints he had for a long 
dreamed of consecrating his whole life to religion. 
n custom wants such a man.to.don. the ‘saffron garb. 


Wer gle Sees 
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In the December number of the Sophia he writes : 


I have adoptcd the life of a Bhikshu (mendicant) San- 
nyasi. The practice prevalent in our country is to adopt a 
new name along with the adoption of a religious life. Accord- 
ingly I have adopted « new name. My family surname is 
Vandya (praised) Upadhyay (teacher, lit. sub-teacher), and 
my baptismal name is Brahmabandhu (Theophilus). I have 
abandoned the first portion of my family surname because I 
am a disciole of Jesus Christ, the Man of Sorrows, the 
Despised Man, Sco my new name is Upadhyay Brahmabandhu* 
I hereby declare that henceforth, I shall be known as and 
addressed as Upadhyay Brahmabanchu. Or in short Upad- 
hyayji and not Banerji, which is an English corruption of the 
first portion of my family surname, Vandya-ji, 


His trend of thought is perfectly clear. Already in 
the October number he wrote: ‘‘Indian bishops should 
combine together and establish a central mission. . . « 
the itinerant missionaries should be thoroughly Hindu in 
their mode of life. They should, if necessary, be sirics 
vegetarians and teetotallers, and put on the yellow 
Sannyasi garb. In India a Sannyasi preacher com- 
mands the greatest respect. The central mission should, 
in short adopt the policy of the glorious old Fathers of 
the South**. In forming the idea of becoming a 
Sannyasi, Bhavani did not consult with the authorities. 
The first day he appeared in the church of Hyderabad 
in the garic gown, Fr. Salinger took exception and bade 
him leave the church. Quietly he repaired to the 
Presbytery and changed his dress. He appealed how- 
ever, to the Archbishop of Bombay who was not inclined 
to give way. Hut Upadhyay urged saying that the 
opinion of the Bishop of Lahore ought to count more than 
the decision of a simple parish-priest. But in Lahore 
he had been allowed to wear the saffron garb. The per- 
mission was granted. The ordinary people did not like 
this. They could not take in the idea of a Christian in 
the garb of a Sannyasi. Some saw in it nothing but a 
clever trick to catch the unwary among the Hindus. 


*Later on, he writee Brahmabendhab. 


**Allusion is here made to Frs. R. de Nobili S.J. and 
Beschi 8.J. 
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Upadhyay wore therefore a pretty cross of ebony to dis- 
tinguish himself from the other Sannyasis. Even this 
did not silence their malicious tongues. 


We may well admire the quiet obstinacy of the man. 
When a matter was rejected by the local authorities, he 
would appeal to the bishop of the diocese. When one 
bishop was unwilling, the neighbouring bishop might be 
more sympathetic. He would bow in the meantime and 
wait for the needed permission. Deep down in his heart 
he was convinced that he had a life-mission, and dod 
would see to it that it should be fulfilled. Thus, as . 
long as the permission of wearing the garic garb had not | 
arrived, he would go to the church in ordinary dress and 
for this act of obcdience God gave him a great grace, 
he was never harassed by foul imagination, as he told ' 
us. H 


In September 1895, the secretary of the miniature 
Parliament of Religions convened at Ajmere, invited 
Upadhyay to lecture on the Catholic Faith. He deliver- { 
ei two lectures and they were well received. They were . 
especially appreciated by students who desired him to , 
prolong his stay. But he could not see his way to do so. ; 


At Ajmere, he enjoyed the hospitality of the good | 
Franciscan Friars so well known for their love of poverty. 
It was a heavenly sight to.see them get up at dead of 
night and pour out their hearts to their Maker by the 
soft light of the altar lamp. The poor sons of St. 
Francis gave him all they could for his passage to Agra. 
Adventures were part of his programme. He bought a 
ticket for Amritsar. He was not allowed, however, to 
travel by mail being a poor bhiksu. The policeman ac- 
tually whipped him off when he attempted to get into 
the train. He bore it patiently saying that it was not 
right to get his poor countryman into trouble. An in- 
fluential Punjabee, however, put him into the train. 
Great was this man’s disappointment on learning that 
he had helped a Christian Sannyast! Ancient God 
ot India, bless the land that was once so great and 
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glorious, when brothers of different faiths lived in peace- 
under the same parental roof. 


It is Dewali night. The Golden Temple is a sea of 
moving figures. About a lac of persons are within its. 
walls moving in opposite directions round the pond in 
the centre. A poor old woman is being crushed to death 
by crowds surrounding her. She groans with pain bui 
her sobs are drowned by the hubbub of the excited crowd. 
Shouting at the top of his voice to the thoughtless crowd, 
Bhavani, in a fit of mixed sympathy and indignation 
saved the helpless woman from inevitable death. 


No opponent was dealt’ with more fiercely by 
Upadhyay than Theosophy and its head, Mrs. Annie 
Besant. He wanted to liberate India from that ‘‘plague”’ 
which then threatened to become dangerous. Providence 
came to his help. In 1881, a message had been 
received by Helena Petrovna Biavatsky and sent to a 
respectable, orthodox Brahman. It was to the effect 
that the Brahman should give up entirely caste, forsake 
his faith in God or gods, that the Mahatmas had nothing 
to do with Shastras and Brahmanism, or as it is called, 
Atheism, was the only condition of approaching the 
Masters. 


The truth or falsehood of thie celebrated message be- 
came a source of division of the Theosophic house and 
gave Upadhyay his first wedge. 


Mr. Judge asserts that this is a genuine message from 
the Masters, allowing, of course, for any minor errors in 
copying. ‘‘Mr. Chakravarty, the leading Theosophist 
of Allahabad, looks upon it as a fraud, and Col. Olcott 
pronounced the message to be a false, one’. If it is 
true, then Hinduism is wrong; if it is false, Madame 
Blavatsky was a knave. Col. Olcott attempts in a 
strange way to show that though the message is a false 
one, yet Madame Blavatsky did not consciously falsity 
it. He surmises that Madame was possessed by evil in- 
duences at,.the thyeghke received such wn-éenxasperatiny 
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message ‘‘a message which grossly violates that basic 
principle of neutrality and electicism on which the Thev- 
sophical Society has built itself up from the beginning.” 


On the 6th of November 1895 appeared ‘‘An open 
Letter to Mrs. Annie Besant’? who had been invited to 
Sind ‘‘to check the tendencies towards irreligion or to- 
wards Christianity.’”’ In course of the letter he writes: 


“I am a Brahman by my present and first birth, and you 
profess to have been a Brahman in your last birth. It is a 
Srahman’s duty and a Brahman’s privilege to hold discus- 
sions. Therefore I venture to approach you with my humble 
invitation.” 


This she declined to do. Upadhyay then pursued 
her as a greyhound chases a stag from place to place and 
delivered lectures against Theosophy in Madras, Bombay, 
Lahore, Karachi, Sukkur and Hyderabad (Sindh). 


Subodh Patrika, the organ of the Prathana Samaj re- 
ferring to his lectures, remarked; ‘‘We may console our- 
selves with the fact that Mrs. Annie Besant has had a 
very powerful opponent in Upadhyay. We hope he will 
deliver similar lectures all round India, and thereby do a 
signal service to his mother country.’’ 


In 1896 Upadhyay made a first lecturing tour. In 
Bombay he gave four lectures (end of March—beginning 
of April). ‘‘The Eternal Law’’ was the subject of a 
talk in the Reading Room of the Aryan-Social-Union : 
“The Necessity of Prayer’ was the subject of another 
talk in the Hall of the Arya Samaj. These two, it would 
seem, were given before a small select audience but the 
third and fourth were lectures in grand style given to 
600—800 ‘educated Hindus. On March 25th he spoke 
for well over an hour in the Framji-Cowasji-Ifall on the 
“Primitive Parabrahma and Mrs. Besant’s God.” N. G. 
Chandr: the leading representative of the 
Prarthna Samaj presided. The lecture has been pre- 

C3 asyit was given, punctuated) hy frequent cheers. 
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quence. Upadhyay’s purpose was partly to enlighten 
the public on the true nature of God—-a subject infinitely 
dear to him—and to expose the hollow pretentions to 
Theosophy. 


On the Ist April in the same Hall, under the presi- 
dentship of Justice Ranade, Upadhyay spoke so convinc- 
ingly of ‘‘The Infinite and the Finite’ that the Presi- 
dent declared himself ready to sign the doctrine with 
both hands. ‘‘If Catholicism is what the lecturer places 
before us, I would not mind putting myself down as a 
Catholic.” 


‘Following the invitation from the Rector, St. 
Joseph’s College, 7richinopoly, the Swami weut south- 
wards. He was received with open arms by the little 
Catholic Brahmin colony and put up with the senior 
member of the community, Mahadeva Iyer. All that 
could be done in the short time at his disposal was a 
lecture in the College and a lecture in the town-hall. 

' Other invitations had to be put off to his next visit. 


On July 8th at Karachi in the Max-Denso-Hall 
Upadhyay gave a splendid oration on National Greatness. 
To forestall Mrs. Besant he went to Lahore giving two 
lectures, on November 21st and 22nd. 


The first of them was given in the Tubilee Town Hall. 
, It was presided over by Rai Bahadur P. C. Chatterjee, 
Judge of the Chief Court, and one of the leading Hindus. 
Mr. Chatterjee accepted the chair purely from a desire 
of giving a full and fair hearing to the other side. No 
less than five hundred persons had ‘gathered to hear 
Upadhyay’s vindication of Theism from a rational point 
of view. “It was in this land of five rivers that the 
Aryan Rishis of yore sang their virgin hymns. It was 
here that, long centuries after, one of the purest theistic 
revivals of India, the Religion of Guru Nanak, flourish- 
ed in the midst of sickly corruption. Let us unite and 
proclaim that here shall the Hydra-headed monster of 
‘error be cut dothouylehewn asunder,”?°? This_ lecture 
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drew forth the sympathy of men of all denominations. 


The second lecture came off in Forman Mission College 


Hall which was simply overcrowded. ‘‘Do FEasteru 
Scriptures and Western Science justify Theosophic Occul- 
tism?”’ was given, to take the wind out of Mrs. Besant’s 
sails, for she had delivered a lecture at Bombay on 
“Western Science justifying Eastern Occultism’’ snd 


meant to repeat it in Lahore. . The lecturer used the | 


very examples given in Bombay to show that they were 


no corroborations at all but only the fond imaging of | 


her restless mind. Besides what had occultism to do 
with religion or morality? In conclusion he exhorted the 
Punjabis not to be led away by mere appeals to national 
pride since truth was universal and not loval. ‘There 
is no such thing as Asiatic truth and European truth 
just as there is no such thing as American geometry and 
Indian geometry.” 


Tnspite of the very outspoken language of this speech, 
the audience who were mostly Hindus and naturally 
honoured Mrs. Besant as a friend, demonstrated their 
approbation by plentiful cheering. One elderly person 
remarked that young men at least would be deterred 
from joining the Theosophic Society. 


In December the fight raged in Sindh. Mrs, Besant 
tried to show by two lectures that Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity were in perfect agreement. Upadhyay answered 
by counter-lectures, by mass-distribution of pamphlets. 
by posters and petitions until she faced him a fine morn- 
ing as was shown in the first chapter. 


A couple of weeks later the plague broke out in 
Karachi. Upadhyay nursed the plugue-stricken anil lost 
Daulatsingh Ramsingh. The latter had been a Catholic 
ior barely two years but his life-story reads like the Acts 
ot the Martyrs. He belonged to a Kshatrya family from 
Punjab. His youth had not been free from sins. In 
the Manrya saltworks he became the friend of Parma- 
nand, The Sacrament ef Penance especially made a 
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great impression on him. That a man should conquer 
himself to such an extent as to confess his sins to another 
man seemed to him a wonderful effect of God’s grace. 
Fr. Salinger used to be his counseller even in those days. 
A heroic fight had however, still to be fought. Daulat- 
singh passed through all kinds of religious experiences 
(the Sikh Religion, Theopanism, Brahmanism, Ary: 
Samaj, Islam and Protestantism) before he finally be- 
came a Catholic. Wilmer’s ‘‘Handbook of Religion,’’ and 
the Life of Our Lord by Maas were his guides. He read 
the Confessions of St. Augustine, Scupoli and other 
ascetic writers. Friends and relatives proposed difficul- 
ties; he had an answer to each and all. On February 
3rd 1895 he was baptized and received the name of Augus- 
tine. The persecution began at once. He was transfer- 
red from Karachi to Sukkur; Wife and child separated 
from him. Henceforth he lived for God only. All his 
free time was given to prayer, meditation and spiritual 
reading. Every morning he attended mass; every even- 
ing he visited the church. Whatever could be saved, 
was given in charities. In 1896 when the Jote was 
founded by Parmanand, he covered the expenses. He 
wished to. become a Sannyasi but God Almighty granted 
him the grace to die in the service of the plague-stricken. 


In February 1897 Upadhyay under the caption “‘The 
Impending Crisis’’ issued a fresh appeal: *‘A missionary 
centre was to be created for stemming the rising tide of 
Rationalism. Things have come to such a pass in India 
just at present that many educated people who pretend 
to have a religion, refuse to believe that God is all- 
powerful, all-knowing, all-loving, that He has created 
the Universe. that He hears and answers prayers and 
that He rewards the just and punishes the wicked. 
Swami Vivekananda and Mrs. Besant are both plunging 
the country into error. The Protestants are no match 
for them. The Catholic Church alone can stem the tide 
of error and agnosticism. A score of learned and zealous 
missionaries, holy men of ascetic habits and a metaphysi- 
cal turn of mind, issuing from a common centre of 
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operation established in India, subject to a common; 
central authority, travelling all over India, giving lec-|' 
tures and holding public disputations with learned Pan- | 
dits—can, we feel sure, transform the face of educated |: 
India within a few years. ‘This is the method that has 

always been adopted in India by her religious teachers.” | 


1896 had been a year of feverish activities; 1897 was; 
even worse. During the second half of March and thei: 
first of April, at the invitation of the Bishop of Trichino- |: 
poly and with the permission of the Archbishop of! 
Bombay, the Swami undertook a lecturing tour through 
the Southern Presidency. He halted at Madras and took | 
shelter with a Hindu gentleman, but afterwards thei 
same high-minded geatleman wha had entertained 
Swami Vivekananda some time before lodged him in one 
of the rooms attached to Kernan Castle. The caste sys- 
tem being very rigid, Upadhyay had to cook his own 
meals. Two lectures were delivered, the first at the! 
Anderson Memorial Hall on “Hindu Pantheism and | 
Man's relation to God", the second at the Vietoria | 
Jubilee Hall on “Religion, Natural, and Supernatural.” | 
Both meetings were presided over by Diwan Bahadur 
Raghunath Rao, the social and religious reformer of | 
Madras. Between five and six hundred people attended 
his Madras Maiden Speech. The second discourse at- | 
tracted more than a thousand men of all classes. At 
Srirangam he delivered a lecture on ‘‘The Highest Motive 
of Action”’ before a Students’ Debating Society. In the 
Town Hall of Trichinopoly he spoke on “The Super- 
natural End of Man,” ¥r. Castets being in the chair. 
Next he went to Palamcottah and Tuticorn. On his re- ; 
turn to Trichinopoly he followed the exercises of the ! 
Three Davs’ Retreat and on Easter Sunday addressed the © 
Annual Gathering of Past and Present Pupils of St. : 
Joseph's College on the ‘“‘Apostleship of the Christians.” ° 
The same day he ieft for Sindh to resume his usual work. - 


{ 
Whilst at Trichinopoly he talked over. with Fr. | 
Castets his philosgnhico-theologic al theories. He wanted 
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to explain the Catholic dogmas to Indians in the termi- 
nology of Sankara’s Vedanta. ‘‘We had very subtle’ 
discussions on the possibility of converting the appar- 
ent(?) Pantheism of Sankara into « Theism palatable to 
Catholics. He applied Hegel’s distinction of being limit- 
ed by non-being. He also meant to settle down in the 
South. He had understood that he was distrusted. in 
the North. He had an eye on our Catholie Brahmans 
hoping to find disciples among them. I presided at one 
of his lectures in the Trichinopoly Town Hall: all his 
expressions were perfectly correct’? (Fr. Castet’s letter 
of 10/12/28). 


In July there appeared in Sophia an article styled 

“Hindu Philosophy and Christianity’ in which these 
ideas are somewhat developed. Can Hindu Philosophy 
be of any use to Christianity? The very question may 
create alarm. The philosophy of Aristotle was consider- 
ed by many in olden times to be inimical to faith . 
Many were the attempts made to exclude Aristotle froin 
Catholic monasteries and universities. At last the sover- 
eign intellect of St. Thomas Aquinas adopted the Aris- 
totelian system boldly, of course, minus. its errors. 


“Christianity has again after a long period come in 
contact with a philosophy which, though it may contain 
more errors—because the Hindu mind is synthetic and 
speculative—still unquestionably soars higher than her 
western sister. Shall we, Catholics of India, now have 
made it their weapon against Christianity or shall we 
look upon it in the same way as St. Thomas looked upon 
the Aristotelian system? We are of opinion that at- 
tempts should be made to win over Hindu philosophy to 
the service of Christianity as Greek philosophy was won 
over in the Middle Ages. 


We have no definite idea as regards the modus ope- 
randi of making Hindu philosephy the handmaid of 
Uhristianity. The task is difficult and beset with many 
dangers. But baer convicting, and. it its growing 
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day by day that the Catholic Church will find it hard to 
conquer India unless she makes Hindu philosophy hew 
wood and draw water for her. The more we meditate on 
the cogitations of Hindu philosophy concerning the 
Supreme Being, on its marvellous but fruitless effort tv 
penetrate into His inner nature. . . . the more light ix 
thrown upon the ever mysterious Christian doctrine of the 
One God, one yet multiple, absolute yet related within 
Himself, discovering in it a new fitness to appease the 
noblest cravings of man and satisfy the demands of the 
loftiest intellect . . . 


The development of the Christian Religion has not 
rome to an end. It will grow, blossom and fructify till 
the end of time. Indian soil is humid and its humidity 
will make the ever-new Christian Revelation put forth 
newer harmonies and newer beauties revealing more 
clearly the invincible integrity of the Universal Faith 
deposited in the Church by the Apostles of Jesus Christ. 
The Hindu mind and heart, coming under the dominion 
of the One, Holy, Apostolic and Catholic Church, will 
sing a new canticle which will fill the earth with sweet- 
ness from end to end.” 


In December 1897 he delivered a lecture at| Bombay 
on ‘Hinduism, Theosophy and Christianity.”” In the 
course of his concluding remarks, Justice Ranade said: 
“‘Yeurs ago, there was a Theosophical meeting in Poona. 
I had to speak as a representative of the Hindu vom- 
munity and the question that I then put was: ‘‘Are 
you in line with my ancestors?’”? To the Theosophist: 
here present, I repeat the same question... . As re- 
yrards Christianity it is true, as the lecturer has said that 
it elaims to fulfil the hankering of our ancient philo- 
sophers.’” 


From Bombay Upadhyay returned to Calcutta about 
the end of 1897. In his native city, visited by him after 
a lapse of several years, he found a more congenial av 
well as more promising field of labour. Consequently he 
ze medoa Bidonged stay there-. According to the rule of 
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the Sannyasi, he would not take shelter under the pater- 
nal roof, but put up with an old Brahmo acquaintance, 
and cooked his own food and maintained himse)f on alms. 
His first utterance was of a semi-public character. Many 
young men of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj had drifted 
to neo-Hegelianism which they were trying to force into 
the Upanishads. Their Theological Association wished to 
know what he had to say on Theism. Between thirty and 
forty select men of the Samaj were gathered to hear him. 
In the course of his discourse Upadhyay showed how 
finite beings cannot be partakers of the Divine Essence 
which is infinite and indivisible though they cannot exist 
of themselves but must live, move and have their being 
in Him. 

The first public lecture came off in the Albert Hall 
on The Finale of the Vedanta. Upsadhyay’s uncle, the 
Reverend Kali Charan Banerji, was in the chair. The 
hall was full. The lecturer explained how the Vedanta 
arrived at the idea of the One Supreme Being Who is 
Sat, Cit, Ananda (Being, Intelligence and Bliss), the 
highest conception attainable by human reason. After 
this great achievement the problem of harmonising unity 
with multiplicity agitated the Indian philosophers. 
They have not yet succeeded in solving it. The alleged 
solution that multiplicity has arisen out of the Perfect 
becoming imperfect has resulted in mental and moral 
confusion. The law of contradiction is ignored in this 
so-called solution. The lecture was well received; the 
Rev. K. S. Macdonald of the Presbyterian Mission re- 
marked that he had not listened to one like it for seve- 
ral years past. ‘ 


Upadhyay’s second lecture was on The Doctrine of 
Karma and Ita Influence on our. National Character. 
Every one admits that what we sow we must reap. But 
it is quite another thing to say that what we are reaping 
we must have sown. This jump taken by the Karma- 
badis is unwarrantable. Apart from this, they also set 
at naught the ferry law of vicarious... suftering. 
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Herein lies the weakness of India. The idea of bearing: 
one another’s burden being lost, the sense of responsibi- 
lity is benumbed and the spirit of self-sacrifice is para- 
lysed. ; 

Another defect of the theory is the assumption that 
wariety in the scale of existence, and especially in the 
social scale, is an evil. The consequence is disunion. 
There is no harm in having social distinctions, according 
to different callings in life. The Karmavadins have keeu 
driven to the position that Creation is eternal. Variety, 
they argue, being an evil, cannot have proceeded from 
God; it must have proceeded from individual Karma. 
Hence the bondage of Karma is eternal. This prospect 
being too awful for man to contemplate, a tremendots 
reaction was bound to arise in which the idea of justice 
is altogether banished, and men have devised expedien- 
cies such as this that man’s sins can be forgiven by 
merely pouring Ganges water over him, or by uttering 
the name of this or that god. 


The third and last public lecture was about Brahmv- 
ism. He showed up rather trenchantly the rationalistie 
character of the Brahmo doctrine regarding sin and its 
punishment. 


Upadhyay freely mixed with people and received 
visits from them conversing about religion and removing 
prejudices. On the 28th February 1898 he was jeined 
by a Sannyasi fellow-worker form Sindh. (B. Anima- 
nanda). Cymbals in hand the two went about singing 
hymns in Bengali and Sanskrit and receiving alms. In 
May, under the heading A Catholic Monastery in India 
he repeats his conviction that it is the Sannyasi (monk) 
alone who is capable of presenting to our countrymen 
the mysteries of the Catholic Faith. Several bishops 
and missionary priests do not only share with us this 
conviction but have promised encouragement aud help in 
the starting of a Matha (monastery) in India. -It-should 
be conducted on strictly Hindu lines with two classes of 
mouks, epfesemplatixe and itinerant.°'There should vot 
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be the least trace of Europeanism in the mode of life md 
living of the Hindu Catholic monks. The Parivrajukas 
(itinerants) should be well versed in the Vedanta philo- 
sophy as well as in the philosophy of St. Thomas. 


The Matha will commence its career with a few men 
who are ready to sacrifice everything they possess in this 
world for the sake of Christ. We earnestly hope that 
some of the best youth of the land will enter the monas- 
tic life. 


The scheme has not yet been elaborated... . . We 
_ intend making an extensive tour through India, and if 
necessary, through Europe and America, to appeal to the 
pastors, apostolic missionaries and all the faithful to co- 
operate with our humble selves in the arduous task of 
inaugurating the monastic life in India. The ancient 
land of the Aryans is to be won over to the Catholic 
Faith, and who can achieve the conquest but the Hindu 
Catholie Sannyasis inspired with the spirit of the ancient 
monks? 


- .The July number of Sophia records ‘“‘the enecourage- 
ment we have received from many quarters in the matter 
of establishing a Catholic monastery in India.’’ ‘The 
“Catholic Watchman”? approves of the scheme. Under 
the caption of Are We Hindus? Upadhyay makes 1 de- 
claration which is of the utmost importance for the 
understanding of his character and his work. The whole 
article is here transcribed. It deserves it, being one of 
the decisive pronouncements in his life. 


“By birth we are Hindus and shall remain Hindu til 
death. But as dvija (twiee-born) by virtue of our sacra- 
mental rebirth, we are Catholic, we are members of an 
indefectible communion embracing all ages and climes. 


. In customs and manners, in observing caste and social 
distinctions, in eating and drinking, in our life and 
living, we are genuine Hindus; but in our faith we are 
neither Hindus nor Furopean, nor American, nor 
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Chinese. but all inclusive. Our faith fills the whole 
world and is not confined to any country or race; our 
faith is universal and consequently includes all truths. 


Our thought and thinking is emphatically Hindu. We 
are more speculative than practical, more given to syn- 
thesis than analysis, more contemplative than active. It 
is extremely difficult for us to learn how to think like 
the Greeks of old or the scholastics of the Middle Ages- 
Our brains are moulded in the philosophic cast of our 
ancient country. 


We are proud of the stability of the Hindu race. 
Many a mighty race did rise and fall, but we continue to 
exist, though we had to buffet many a religious deluge 
and weather many a political storm. We believe in the 
future greatness of our race and in this belief we shall 
live and die. 


The more strictly we practise our universal faith, the 
better do we grow as Hindus. All that is noblest and 
best in the Hindu character, is developed in us by the 
genial inspiration of the perfect Narahari (God-man), 
our pattern and guide The more we love Him, the 
more we love our country, the prouder we become of our 
past glory. 


De we really believe in Hinduism? The question 
must be understood before it can be answered. Hinduism 
has no definite creed. Aapila and Vyasa were opposed 
to each other and yet both of them are considered to be 
rishis. The Hindu Vedantists of the school of Ramanuja . 
look down upon the Hindu Vedantists of the school of : 
Sankara as blasphemers; the Vaishnava doctrines differ : 
as widely as the poles from the Shaiva doctrine; even the | 
gods have been made to fight one another in the Puranas. 
The test of being a Hindu cannot therefore lie in religi- 
ous opinions. 


However we are fully imbued with the spirit of ilin- 
quism. C e ie with the Vedantists ant there is one 
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eternal Essence from which proceed all things. We be- 
lieve with the | aishnavas in the necessity of incarnation 
and in the doctrine that man cannot be saved without 
grace, We agree in spirit with Hindu lawgivers in re- 
gard to their teaching that sacramental rites (Sankaras) 
are vehicles of sanctification. With wondering reverence 
do we look upon their idea of establishing a sacerdotal 
hierarchy vested with the highest authority in religious 
and social matters. 


In short, we ure Hindus so far as our physical and 
mental constitution is: concerned, but in regard to our 
immortal souls we are Catholic. We are Hindu Catho- 
lies.”’ 


The August number of Sophia contains similar deve- 
lopments: ‘‘The Sanskrit words ka and sthala means 
“time’”’ and ‘“‘land’’ respectively. If we join the two 
words and form and adjective we get the compound 
Kasthalika which means ‘pertaining to all times and 
lands.’ Hence Aasthalika or Catholic Faith is a faith 
which extends to all ages and climes. 


“The Catholic religion was revealed to man as soon as 
he was created. But his irregular passions, the outcome 
of his sins, obscured his intellect... . . The New Dis- 
pensation is come to heal his death-wound. The primi- 
tive and the new are linked together as root and trunk, 
base and structure, as outline and filling. The deed ‘of 
‘the New Covenant has been entrusted to the keeping of 
a society of teachers guaranteed by Divine Power and 
grace to last till the end of time. This College of 
teachers together with the faithful disciples forms the 
Catholic Church. She has been commissioned by her 
Divine Founder to go and teach all nations. She is the 
living oracle of God... . She is not confined to any 
race or country. She is cosmopolitan. She adapts her- 
self to the changing environments of time and space, 
preserving at the same time her doctrines in their en- 
tirety. - She i BE dle i [pessence but various. in manifest: i 
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tion; she is one body, but in many clothes. In Asia she 
puts on the oriental costumes; in Europe the Latin garb. 


The Catholic Church sent her missionaries to our 
downtrodden country and gathered into her fold «out 
two millions of India’s children. But the vast majority 
of our people are still outside her pale. Tow are they 
to be won over to the Catholic Faith?. . . . 


In our humble opinion it is the foreign clothes of the 
Catholic Faith that have chiefly prevented our country- 
men from perceiving its universal nature. Catholicism 
has donned the European garb in India. Our Hindu 
brethren cannot see the subtility and sanctity of our 
Divine religion because of its hard coating of European- 
ism. For instance, the supernatural virtue of poverty. 
practised by our religious priests, makes very little im- 
pression on the Hindus. They cannot understand how 
poverty can be compatible with boots, trousers and hats, 
with spoon and fork, meat and wine. To a European 
they may be bare necessaries of life; to a Hindu they 
are objects of luxury. The poverty of the Franciscans 
is indeed heroic but it is very little appreciated here be- 
cause of its foreign dress. St. Francis Xavier, de Nobili, 
Beschi, Britto were poor, and they were looked upon by 
the people really as poor, because they were all things 
to all men, Hindu to the Hindus. If India is ever to be 
conquered, it will be conquered by the power of the 
povetty—in Hindu clothing, poverty synonymous with 
abstinence from meat and drivk, living as mendicants 
in humble dwellings. 


Our missionary experiences have shown us how un- 
intelligible the Catholic doctrines appear to the Hindus 
when presented in the scholastic garb. The Hindu mind 
is extremely subtle and penetrative, but is opposed 
to the Greco-Scholastie method of thinking. We must 
fall back upon the Vedantic method, in formulating 
the Catholic religion to our countrymen. In fact, the 
Vedanta must be made to do the same service to the 


Catholic faith igidndia as was done*by-the Greek philo- 
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sophy in Europe. The assimilation of the Vedantic 
philosophy should net be opposed because «it contains 
certain errors. Were not Plato and Aristotle also guilty 
of monumental errors? - Catholie philosophy is-so sweet, 
so transcendani, but it repels our countrymen because of 
its alien dress. : . 


The European clothes of the Catholic religion should 
be removed as early as possible. It must put on. the 
Hindu garment to be acceptable to:the Hindus. - ‘This 
transformation can be effected only by the hands. of 
Indian missionaries preaching the Holy Faith in the 
Vedantic language, holding devotional meetings in the 
Hindu way and practising the virtue of poverty cou- 
formably to Hindu asceticism. When the Catholic 
Vhurch in India will be dressed up in Hindu garments 
then will our countrymen perceive that she elevates man 
to the universal kingdom of truth by stooping down tv 
adapt herself to his racial peculiarities.’ 


The subject was taken up by several Catholic periodi- 
cals. The Jaffna Catholic Guardian quotes the example 
of the: celebrated Constancios Josephio Beschi, honorifi- 
cally surnamed Veeramamuni or the great Champion 
Devotee who ‘‘made himself a perfect master of the 

- works, the opinions, the prejudices, the sentiments’’ of 
the Hindus, abstained from flesh and fish, ate and dress- 
ed like « Hindu devotee, mixed with the people and 
taught them the Catholic Faith. Upadhyay thinks that 
what Beschi did, can still be done by. Hindu Catholic 
Sannyasis. ‘“There seems to be much in his scheme that 
commands itself to laymen .°.°.'.: It appears to us to be 
one so large and. important that it will probably have 
to go before Rome to receive the final pronouncement.” 
“Is India ripe for monasticism ?”’ writes a: Franciscan in 
the Ortober number of Sophia. ‘‘A strange question to 
ask-in -regard to a people with whom monasticism has 
formed the basis of their ancient and widespread. reli- 
gious systems’. And from America, M. M. Snell. 
Editor “The Chaweh, renner?” wrote on September 13th 
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‘Permit me to heartily congratulate you on your giori- 
ous and epoch-making efforts... .. The Catholic re- 
ligion is not the property of any race or group of races, 
and-is not associated with any special type of civilisation 
or culture, but, on the contrary, it is the only means by 
which any race or nation can reach true greatness and 
realise perfectly its own proper type of culture in its 
most ideal form... . The Hindu race is the one most 
endowed with metaphysical genius, and what one 
‘American writer, Brother Azerius, calls the spiritual 
sense, of any on the earth. Its philosophies moreover, 
whether of the Vvaita or Advaita groups, fit in anore 
readily with the Catholic religion than those of ancient 
Greece. Therefore, it is very important that the Catholic 
Brahmans should do for the philosophies of Arya Varta 
just what the Fathers and Scholastic theologians did 
for the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle.—they must 
make the synthesis between these systems and the eternal 
truths which God teaches the world through His Holy 
Universal Church. 


They will thus not only aid in the conversion of the 
whole of Hindu nation to Truth and Unity ... . but 
will also make a precious contribution to the thought of 
the whole world.”’ 


“We need a series of monographs at once, historical. 
critical and constructive, on special phases of Hindu 
thought and life... ... 

“We need Brahmans who are profound students both 
of the Swnma Thevlogica of St. Thomas Acuinas and 
of the Darshanas...... 

“Such men I trust will rise among your Sannyasi: 
if you are successful, as I ardently pray that you may 
he, in founding your proposed monastic institution. It 
will doubtless be opposed. No one can be as Catholic as 
the Church, and it takes a great deal of theological learn- 
ing and still more Divine grace to overcome one’s racial | 
and local and personal prejudices in men of the average 
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‘But do not be discouraged. St. Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the Jesuits, was persecuted at first by the 
Catholics with uncatholic minds, and so have been per- 
sevuted most of the great religious founders. But the 
Holy Apostolic See is always ready to encourage progress 
along Catholic lines, however novel the forward atep 
may be. If you are patient, modest, persevering and 
energetic, you will succeed. I am convinced you have 
been inspired by the Holy Ghost Himself with this glori- 
ous idea. The proof of this will be your humble sub- 
mission to any rebuff you may receive, coupled with » 
courage and perseverance that no obstacles can baffle.’”’ 


These last words ring almost like a prophecy. 


5. -THE TEMPERING (1899—1902). 


The Monastery and the Vedanta kept Upadhyay’s 
mind going, they absorbed all his powers and would 
eventually become the cold water stream which in Gad's 
Providence was to temper his fiery metal into perfect 
steel. For the sake of the Monastery, he now undertook 
long journeys and an extensive correspondence. Very 
little time remained for Sophia. He excused himse!? in. 
his New Year’s Greetings (1899). 


“We crave the indulgence of our subscribers tu be 
patient with our shortcomings. Of late we have not beev 
able to devote much attention to our dear little Sophiv. 
We were obliged last year to wander from place to place, 
homeless, friendless, following the guidance of our ideal 
which has taken hold of our entire being—the ideal of 
founding 2 Catholic monastery in India. Perhaps ow 
wanderings are at the end; the promised land is in sight. 
Perhaps they are not, for there may be still a thousand 
and one obstacles in the way. Under these cireumstanves 
it is extremely Affioulg ke do everything as.re should ado. 
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But we assure our readers that in future we will try to 
more than make up the deficiency. 


Patrons and friends! Be patient with us in our rest- 
less wanderings. We can have no rest until we see the 
religion of Christ lived by Hindu ascetics and preached 
hy Hindu Monks; until we behold the beauty of the 
Catholic Faith set off with oriental vestments.” 


The review shows signs of neglect. It appears irre- 
gularly and changes several times editor, and place of 
publication. Without further ado it suspends publica- 
tion after the February-March number 1899. Did the 
subscribers fall off because the charm of novelty was gone 
or did the non-Catholics feel offended by the heat of 
controversy ¥ Or wus it the pecuniary help of the Bishops 
that was lacking because of the strange ideas proposed’ 
It may be that Catholics themselves lost interest. Cer- 
tain it is that Upadhyay Brahmbandhab found no time 
uny more for his review. In the January number he 
announced the impending foundation of the ‘‘Kastahr 
Vatha’”’ with the following enthusiastic words: : 


“The Kasthalik or Catholic Matha will be located on 
the Narmada profanely called Nerbudda, just where 
this ancient stream encounters the Marble Rocks and 
rushes on to a magnificent fall. The spot is romantically 
situated in the very heart of India and commands almost 
equally the three ‘great cities of Calcutta, Bombay .and 
Madras. The Matha will be placed under the protectior 
and guidance of the venerable Bishop of Nagpur. He 
las very kindly undertaken to nurture the infant insti- 
tution. THe has most generously placed at our disposal 
» commodious dwetling house near the locality till the 
monastery be erected. 


Here in the midst of solitude and silence will be rear- 
ed up true Yogis to whom the contemplation of the . 
Triune Sacidanandam will be food and drink. Here | 
will grow ascetics who will, in union with the sufferings | 


the) Ghd-m: an, do penance-for- theiz,own.sins as well as | 
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for the sins of their own countrymen, by constant be- 
wailing and mortification. Here will be trained the 
future apostles of India. They will possess nothing that 
they may possess all; they will desire to know nothing 
that they may know all; they will take delight in nothing 
that they may delight in the All. 


In this hermitage will the words of the Eternal Word 
be strung in the hymns of Eastern melody; in this Holy 
place will the transcendent Catholic devotions be clothed 
in Hindu garb. Here, on the banks of the classic river, 
will the children of India sit at the feet of the Angelic 
und the Seraphic Doctors to drink deep of Divine 
Science; here will the Vedanta philosophy be assimilat: 
ed to universal truth. 


Come, then O ye children of the Catholic Church, 
children of the soil! Come and rally round the Kastha- 
jik banner to be unfurled on the banks of the Narmada. 
Let us form ourselves into a solid organic body. We 
have suffered much and long. In spite of the Divine 
truths we possess, our growth has heen stunted. Three 
hundred years have passed away and we have heen able 
to do yery little for the upbuilding of that temple 
wherein the elect of God will worship Him in spirit and 
truth. We are barren; we have produced nothing, We 
have not brought forth a single saint to adorn the Holy 
Altar. We are consequently looked upon by our Euro- 
pean fellow believers as unfit to be heroic inembers of 
the Church Militant. Sad is our state. 


Come, then, Catholic men and young men who desire 
to consecrate their body and soul to GOD, come to the 
Matha that we may, by the exercise of virtues, elevate 
ourselves Godward, and make our countrymen partake 
of the grace which will raise them ta the possession of 
the Supremest Beatitude. 


We do not know how to carry out this grand scheme. 
We are penniless. We have to build the Monastery, 
raake provisions fst aryas (teachers) owhoowill teach 
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philosophy and theology, and the sannyasis (mouks) 
must also keep their bodies and souls together. We 
have only one resource to fall back upon and that is 
ALMS. But we depend above all on God Almigity, 
the giver of al! things.’ 


Animananda and Khemchand tell us about the )is- 
tory of the monastery. In the beginning of 1899 three 
Indians with shaven heads were seen going barefoot 
through the streets of Jubbulpore. By order of the 
Bishop they went out begging and each one cooked ' his 
own meal, observing the customs of his caste. The three 
were Upadhyay, Animananda and one novice Shankerji 
by name. They were joined by two Brahmin boys, cooks 
by profession, who had to receive a better education. 
These were not uovices yet. All slept on the floor with- 
out a pillow and dressed in the simplest way. No new 
cloth could be procured before the old one was used up. 
From 4 a.m. to 10 p.m. prayer, study and contemplation 
kept them busy. Every novice after finishing his novi- 
ciate and spiritual training was to go begging through 
the cities of India. Only after this experiment was he 
to receive the garic gown. 


During the Lent of 1899 Upadhyay retired to o hill 
and fasted for forty days in imitation of his Master. 
No food was taken till nightfall. His one daily meal 
consisted of only a little rice cooked with his own hands; 
nothing else not even a pinch of salt. The whole night 
from Maundy Thursday to Good Friday he spent in 
adoration, kneeling before the Blessed Sacrament. Later 
on he would with great feeling refer to these happy days. 


The expected increase did not come. This must not 
take us by surprise. Fr. A. Hegglin S..J., who had 
helped him so devotedly in Hyderabad, wrote in his 
diary (Oct. Ist 1898) that Tpadhyay’s daring, indepen- 
dent procedure caused anxiety to his superiors, At 
their request he wrote to him but possibly lost his con- 
fidence. Ese gts’ kept waiting, The Ecclesiasti- 
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cal approval . was necessary for the’ foundation. : The 
Bishop of Nagpore had given his help for the time being. 
But Mgr. Zaleski, the Delegate Apostolic, the highest 
Church Authority in India, was not favourable. ‘Hence 
Upadhyay thought of going in pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
and to Rome and incidentally to obtain the Pope’s ap- 
probation of his scheme.’ The Bishop gave him letters 
of recommendation to the Cardinal Prefect of Pro- 
paganda. A generous Catholic from Mysore paid for the 
journey but at Bombay fever overtook him for a fort- 

night. He became too weak for the voyage. Accord- 

ingly the money was returned and he became in Sindh 
the editor of a political paper thus training Khemchand 
for journalism. The two members of his order in 
Jubbulpore were left to themselves. After a few months 
he returned to Jubbulpore and officially closed the con- 
vent. 


His conduct has been severely criticised even by: his 
friends and converts.. Khemchand thought it was due 
to fickleness. ‘‘His troubles and failures were due to 
his impatient impetuosity and his fickleness more than 
to anything else.’’ (Letter to Fr. Vath). Later on it 
was rumoured that the bishop of Nagpur had withdrawn 
his support. Upadhyay apparently did not reveal the 
reason of his behaviour. From the files of the Apostolic 
Delegation at Bangalore the following facts are collated. 
They tell their tale: — 


1. Archbishop Dalhoff of Bombay .called Mer. 
Zaleski’s attention to and asked his advice about 
Vpadhyay’s project of training Catholic Sannyasis 
(letter dated June 12th 1898). 


2. Mgr. Zaleski strongly opposed the project, ask- 
ing Mgr. Dalhoff io inform Upadhyay accordingly 
(letter no 2206, dated June 17th 1898). 


3. By letter No. 2238 of August 16th 1898 Mer. 
Zaleski informed Rome about the matter. 
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4. The Sacred Congregation of Propaganda approv- 
ed the stand taken by Mgr. Zaleski (Letter No. 30288 of 
September 13th 1898). 


This series of documents clears up the matter. The 
decision of Propaganda left only one course open to 
Upadhyay viz., to wind up the Monastery and to yo in 
person to Rome to Pope Leo XIII. The great and 
broadminded Pontiff who had settled so many questions 
by his personal initiative might tuke a similar step ov 
behalf of the Sannyasi Scheme. 


Thus the Monastery disappeared, but it left a definite 
result in the founder’s mind besides the tempering of 
his character. It was on the banks of the Nerbudda, as 
far as we can judge, that his long wandering mind 
finally crystallised an interpretation of the Vedanta 
which to him appeared conclusive and destined to be the 
Indian foundation of the Catholic Religion. According 
to Fr. A. Vath, S.J., he now made a complete volte- 
face. For four years he had denounced Advaitavada 
and Sankara. Towards the end of 1897, in ‘“‘the Finale 
of the Vedanta’ he had still proclaimed that Hindus 
had not succeeded in solving the problem of the One 
and the many. Now, for the first time, he speaks quite 
differently of the Philosophy of Sankara. In a short 
article entitled Sat (S.V'. 150), the concept of Asat is for 
the first time conceived as that which is, but has no right 
to be; what was, what is, but does not exist of necessity 
—in the language of the scholastics, a contingent being 
(Op. eit. p. 134). 


It is impossible to 20 through Sophia without notic- 
ing a change of tone, a new orientation. Long before 
he had become a Christian, Upadhyay held unflinchingly 
a very pure idea of the Absolute and Personal God. It. 
was his firm conviction that this idea was the basis of all 
genuine religion. This explains his violent outbursts: 
against Annie Besant, the Arya Samajists and other 
“‘neo-Hindus.’’ For a time he opposed the Advaitayad 
Gotgkend that it had _comprotnised the Absolute 
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character of God: according to Upadhyay, Sankara and 
the great Advaitins had the highest idea of the Absolute 
but, unable to solve the mystery of His inner Being and 
His relation to the world, they had come to make the 
world not only contingent but unreal, and had thus con- 
fused the purity of their fundamental Theism into some 
sort of Theopanism. 


The correspondence with Fr. B. Boedder, S.J., had 
elueidated the relation between the One and the many. 
Upadhyay now came to the conviction that ‘‘Maya”’ 
could be interpreted as ‘‘contingency.’’ This granted, 
Sankara’s Advaita appeared a far purer form of theism 
than even that of Aristotle. Upadhyay was becoming 
gradually what Rabindranath will one day call him ‘‘a 
Roman Catholic Vedantin’” showing that one could be 
both an Advaitin in philosophy and a Christian by faith 


Upadhyay now came to the conviction that Sankara 
liad not to be baptised. He need but be understood. 
This point will result clearly from his controversy with 
Tr. A. Hegglin, S.J. in the later years. 


The change of policy therefore, it seems to us, does 
not lie so much in identifying Maya and Contingent 
Being, or for the matter of that in proposing or abetting 
au special interpretation of Sankara’s Vedanta, but in 
Upadhyay’s mellowed Intellectual Charity. 


Love has a power of understanding which is not 
granted to cold scholarship; love has got eyes that see 
clear where sheer brain can but grope in the dark. It 
is on the banks of the Nerbudda near the Marble Rocks 
of Jubbulpore, that the article on the True Doctrine of 
Maya was written. Shall we be far wrong by guessing 
that it was there that came to him the association, the 
intuition Maya-Contiugent Being? 

“Maya is what St. Thomas calls ‘‘creatio passiva’’— 
Passive Creation. It is a quality of all that is not 
Brahman, and de sBned by the Angelic.Dector as ‘the 
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habitude: of having ‘being’ from another and. resulting 
from: the-operation’’ of God (I. 44.3). . . ._ The Vedan- 
tists. affirm all that is not Brahman to be Maya, in the 
sense ‘of:illusion, and they are right, because creatures, 
in themselves, apart tron Brahman, are indeed :dark- 
ness, falsity and nothingness (tenebrae, falsitas et 
nihil), as St. Thomas teaches. = 


‘Brahman is Being itself. He alone is identical with 
His own. Being while creatures have no right of being, 
but have a merely participated and dependant existence. 
They exist by Maya that is by the habit of participating 
the Divine. Being and springing from the Divine Art. 
Maya. is‘a mysterious divine operation; it is neither real 
nor uareal. We cannot explain how the phenomenal 
multiplicity results from the Immutable . Unity, how 
being. is communicated to the finite, how creatures <iome 
to possess being at all? What is the nature of the 
‘fabundance” in God, of the overflow of His Being, ot 
JLis desire to manifest Himself? It cannot be real in 
the sense of its being essential to the Divine Nature, be~ 

cause Brahman is self-sufficient and cannot be ‘said’ to be 

under the necessity of being related to the finite. Nor 
is it unreal, for by aya comes to exist the finite which 
possesses being, though not essentially—the essence of 
the finite not being identical with its existence. From 
an unreality nothing can proceed. J/aya is neither real 
or necessary, nor unreal, but contingent ...... 


Maya, then, is the fecund Divine Power (Snkti: 
which gives birth to multiplicity. This fecundity is 
called Maya, because its character is inscrutable. It is 
eternal but its operation is not essential to the being of 
God. By it, non-being (asat) is made being (sat). By 
it, that which is nothingness by itself is filled with the 
richness of being. By it darkness is illumined with the 
glow of existence. It is Maya indeed.’? (Sophia—-VI 
225). 


Time and thought were needed to clear up the mys 
terions id@itifisgtion of Maya and Creation... Again and 
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again: Upadhyay -would return to this favourite: theme; 
seeing new aspects, or going deeper .and deeper:’. The 
subject-is far from easy, ‘but it is of paramount impor- 
tance: ‘This ought to cheer us up in our Seen at 
grasping ‘the. Master’s mind. : 


Maya can be predicated of various subjects. By 
examining the special connotation. of the term in each 
ease the whole idea of Maya will become clearer. 


Ie Suppose I say: “The World is Maya’’ the x mean- 
ing iss of. course that the world is not Pure or Necessary 
Being. It is contingent. It might never have been, 
even now it is essentially dependent on Him Who Alone 
is. Cae 
2. The meaning changes slightly when I ‘affirm 
that ‘‘We ourselves are under the spell of Maya,”’ i.e. 
‘Our imposition of independent reality on objects which 
possess only communicated existence is blindness’ 
(Weekly Sophia, June 23rd). ~ P? 


3. ‘The creative power of God is Maya,” i.e. 
shrouded .in mystery. ‘‘Who can say why God wills to 
create? Who can understand why the self-satisfied One 
moves to produce? This willing to create .. . . . may 
in a sense be fitly styled Maya since to the finite mind it 
does appear to be something like an enigma, a’ magical 
enchantment.”’ (Weekly Sophia, June 16th). 


4..‘‘Ishvar, the creator of heaven and earth i sMaya” 
means Ishvar the god related to the world (conceived as 
really related ‘relatione reali’) is a product of our r ignor- 
ance and stupidity. 


“Ishvar is a term applied in the Vedanta to Brahma 
as related to creatures. 


5 The activity of God ad extra is Maya’? ite. We 
falsely think this creative action to be real of a reality 
distinct from the eternal Being of God,—to be like a 
prolongation, an evolution of God’s Being. It cannot 
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6. Moreover that activity ad eztra projects the in- 
dividuals, as it were outside their true Self. Sivo’ham: 
God 3s my true and sustaining Self becomes Jivo’ham: 
I am in myself and by myself. Shaking off this Maya, 
the individual has to come back to his God-consciousness 
by the return movement «ad intra. 


Thus the Maya Sakti has a double aspect: (1) ereat- 
ing and preserving, feeding as Annapurna and protect- 
ing as a mother does with the child in her arms but also 
(2) destroying all the obstacles, our man-made pleasures, 
preventing the Jiva from resting in himself or in any- 
thing fmite. Syama feeds and destroys. She is lead- 
ing man to his true goal, creating him, as it were in 
himself, outside God but preventing him all the time. 
from resting anywhere except at the feet of God. 


In the early part of 1900 Upadhyay left Sind for 
good and pitched his tent permanently in Calcutta, A 
small house was rented in Beadon Street where he lived 
for some time with his Brahmacaris. By April Khem- 
chand and his little daughter Agnes joined the party. 
A larger house was rented at No. 1 Gour Mohan 
Mukerjee Street. 


One of the inmates of this house, a Protestant, in 
course of time became a Catholic, threw away his pant 
and hat and put on a Chadar and Dhoti. . Outwardly a 
Hindu, he yet remained a fervent Catholic—We know 
little or nothing of Upadhyay’s activities during the first 
months of his stay in Caleutta. A pen-sketch by Mis 
Agnes Khemchand B.A.,; now Principal Kundanmal 
Girls’ High School, Hyderabad gives us a glimpse into 
the first Calcutta residence: ‘I had a very happy time 
in 1900 and 1901 (April to April), one little girl among 
a lot of men, living under the same roof with Babu as 
we called him. I did not attend any schoo) but was 
taught something by my dear father, by ‘‘Babu’’ and 
Rewachand, later called Animananda. I remember 
asking ‘‘Babu’’ what was meant by the nom-de-plume 
Narahari Das. He told me it meant servant of God- 
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-made-Man. I am told that my Baptismal name ‘‘Agnes’’ 
: was chosen by him, and even when I was a little girl, 
: he celebrated the feast of St. Agnes and he always en- 
- jomed on me to be pure and good and lamb-like as St. 
- Agnes. 


I used to help in folding and packing Sophia and to 
listen to his conversation with great interest. He used 
to sit on a tiger skin on the floor and seldom sat on a 
chair or at a table: I vividly remember the tiger-skin. 
He even then would talk of his intense desire to make 
Christ known and loved by India, and wished all West- 
ern forms to be replaced by Eastern forms. He chafed 
at the Westernisation of Christianity and the adopting 
of Western ways by Indian Christians.. He used to say 
that there would be Indian Catholic Priests and Brothers, 
not wearing hats and cassocks, but the saffron robe of 
renunciation of the Indian Sadhu.’’ (Letter dated 
8.3.45). 


On June 16th. Upadhyay had started a new Journal, 
the (Weekly) Sophia. It differs in several respects from 
the monthly Sophia. The form is in folio and the review 
is no more purely religious and controversial, but deals 
with general politics, literature, sociology and compara- 
tive theology. About half the space and more is still 
devoted to religious and social topics, but current events 
are interpreted and judged with the mind of a master- 
journalist. As a piece of literature it outshines anything 
Upadhyay had produced so far. Every page testifies 
to his wide culture, literary ability and journalistic 
powers. Its wealth,.freshness and originality have not 
faded with passing years... Of course, it is no more the 
former controversial review but as a piece of literature 
or journalism it stands on loftier ground, and its policy 
compares very favourably with the one of its elder sister. 


“Our object is to represent faithfully, in a popular 
way the different systems of Religion, especially 
Hinduism in its Vedantie aspect and the religion of 


Christ. The pespectors are convinced th: at the Ved: anti 
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has been seriously. misunderstood. Strange doctrines -: 
have been:foisted upon it-by European seavants and their - 
Europeanisedi Indian followers. who. interpret the 
Vedanta ‘Philosophy in a way which is neither primitive 
nor traditional . . . . . Our policy precludes us from 
making our paper the organ of.any existing religious 
body . . . Zt will supply a new garb to the religion of : 
Christ without affecting in the least the essential Chris- 
tian tenets. It will, in its broader aspect, serve as a 
natural, metaphysical basis for the one unchangeable 
supernatural, universal religion.”” W. S. Sept, 8th. 


This refers to the religious and philosophical parts. 
As to polities,, Upadhyay is from the -start a 
deliberate Nationalist. He takes the keenest interest in 
public affairs, and what an enlightened interest it was! 
The Catholic Church forbids her priests to meddle in 
polities, but she bids laymen to do their patriotic duty. 
Accordingly side by side we find Vedantic Topics (the | | 
Parabrahman or Perfect Being; Maya or God’s Creative . 
Power), Catholic Items (the idea of the Supernatural ; 
the notion of atonement ana of sin), Political Notes 
(Boxers, Boers . . . . ) and Soctal Questions (the Caste 
System, Indian Industries, Social Reform). The paper 
reads most easily; it is not devoid of sting when occasion 
offers. 


Here are a few samples: 


There. are nine humbugs: (1) He who multiplies prayers 
but doos not care for his neighbour. (2) He who preaches a 
truth tut does it not. (3) He who embraces a new theory 
because it costs him nothing. (4) He who professes to be 
liberal but believes only in his own opinion. (5) He who be- 
comes a reformer to butter his bread. (6) He who gives 
alms tc receive nonour from men. (7) He who pleases God, 
the world and—himself. (8) He who raises his position by 
thrusting himself into the company of big folk like an insect 
crawling on the curl of a queen. (9) He who speaks or writes 
Part Aad in authority as long as his skin is.not touched. 


Speaking of the Boers: What can Queen Wiihemina do, 
poor thing? (8.12). As to the other side: “The Anglo-Saxon: 
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rece has all along been noted as the foster-mother of liberty. 
Byt she.is now behaving like a stcp-mother. (1.9) —— 

“The ‘Chinese affray is styled her “determination. ‘not to 
hag on any longer to the apron-strings of foreign wet nurses. 
(23.6) Concerning the indemnity exacted from China “isn't it 
mockery to bind down to peace the' very person who is ‘being 
thrashed?” (217) Poor Mr. Giles: “Thinking might haye. been 
the function of the mind before, but Mr. Giles votes it out of 
court! He transfers the same function to the heart and the 
heart ought to be thankful for the preference shown it. 
(29.9) ‘Even a pun can be catching: Britain has :become, 
every inch of her, khaki, will she make khak (ashes) of our 
national aspiration?” (20.10) 


_Upadhyay indulged in Politics as far back as 1900. 
The .threefold action of the Delegate Apostolic, turned 
him from English to Bengali journalism. Uniwittingly 
and unwillingly Mgr. Zaleski became the father of 
Sandhya. But we are anticipating events. 


_ The metaphysical disquisitions on Maya would lave 
passed unnoticed; but the strictures on European mis- 
sionaries particularly in China, aroused again the old 
complaints that had already been brought ras the 
Monthly Sophia. 


“The Chinese imbroglio is essentially a missionary 
broil. There is missionaries and missionaries. ‘There 
are those who, imitating the glorious apostle St. Francis 
Xavier, penetrate deep into the country adopted by them, 
become all things to all men and teach the people to 
observe the supernatural without violating what 1s 
natural and national. 


. . But there are not a few whose landing is announced 
by booming gunboats, who always think of protecting 
their skin by keeping as much as possible to the .coast 
and only move about when guarded by mandarins. 

These are consequently looked upon by the children of 
the soil as so many emissaries of foreign aggression, And 
they are really so.. They do believe in their heart of 
hearts: that there is very little hope of Europeanising 
China veliginualy 31 le unless she is ciyilly, converted. 
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These evangelists of the European Gospel are easily 
made tools of by grasping statesmen. Rev. Jones and 
Cones drive in the thin end of the wedge and then 
Tommy is sent for to hammer in the thick end. ‘‘First 
comes the missionary, then comes the Resident, then 
comes the Regiment’’—is an African proverb. 


We have nothing but abhorrence for Chinese brutali- 
ties perpetrated on innocent missionaries, male and 
female. 


We fully appreciate the motives which take many of 
them to such a distant land. But why, we ask, should 
the followers of the Crucified One shrink from martyr- 
dom? Why should they not be content to be like lambs 
among wolves? Above all, why should they take the 
aid of their earthly Government against those they wish 
to win over to the Truth especially when they find that 
these governments only make them stepping-stones to 
Self-aggrandisement.”’ (21.7.) : 


“China must be brought under the feet of blessed 
Europe before she can be brought under the feet of 
Christ.’’ (15.9.) 


His Grace the Archbishop of Calcutta had gone for 
his visit to Rome. Fr. V. Marchal S.J. the Vicar Gene- 
ral was in charge when the Delegate Apostolic Mgr. L. 
Zaleski wrote to him complaining of the tone of the re- 
view and asking to make B. Upadhyay resign. Father 
Marchal was one of the trusted friends of Brahmaban- 
dhab. He succeeded in making him resign from the 
Fditorship. On September 20th, Mer. Zaleski in a 
oublie letter to the Archbishop of Madras ‘‘warns Catho- 

against reading Sophia.* 
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To His Grace 
The Most Rev. J. Colgan D.D. 
Archbishop of 
Madras 


My Lord Archbishop, 
Your Grace is aware that the periodical Sophin has re- 
appéared last June as a weekly paper edited in Calcutta. 


‘As this periodical has been started several years ago at 
Hyderabad, Sina, as a Catholic publication, I deem it neces- 
sary, in order to avoid confusion to state the following:— 


The owner of the present weekly “Sophia” is not a 
Catholic, all his collaborators are non-Catholics. The papor 
has no connection whatever with the Catholic ecclestiastical 
authorities, and the Catholic collaborators have, a few weeks 
ago, severed their connection with it. 


This new “Sophia” takes the title of “A Weekly Review 
of politics, sociology, literature and comparative theology.” 


In a kind of programme published in the issue of Satur- 
day September 8th 1900, they say: “Our object is to faith- 
fully represent, in a popular way the different systems of re- 
ligion, especially Hinduism and its Vedantic aspect, and the 
religion of Christ’. And farther: “It will supply a new garb 
to the religion of Christ without affecting in the least the 
essential Christian tenets”. 


And in fact, in the thirteen numbers which have already 
appeared, the new Sophia handles ex-professo the most diffi- 
cult questions of philosophy and theology. Comparative theo- 
logy: To faithfully represent in a popular way the religion 
of Christ, is in itself a difficult and ardous task, which re- 
quires great learning and a deep knowledge of theology. 
Your Grace will easily understand the danger of such import- 
ant matter, and the Christian crered itself, being misrepresent- 


: ed, when it is done by unqualified persons, and more so, when 


writers who are not Catholics, treat these questions ex-professo 
and presume to supply a new garb to the religion of Christ. 


I decm it therefore necessary to warn the Catholics of 
my Delegation against associating and reading the said 
periodical Sophia. 


With the most profound veneration I beg to remain, 


My Lord Archbishop 
Your Grace's most devoted servant, 
Ladislas. Michael, 
Archbishop of Thebes 
Delegate Apostolic. 
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“‘The owner as well as the collaborators .are mon- 
catholics and the Review deals ez professo with the most 
difficult questions of philosophy and theology. The 
paper has no connection whatever with, the Catholic 
Ecclesiastical authorities, and the Catholic collaborators 
have, a few weeks ago, severed their connection.with it.”’ 
(See Bombay Catholic Examiner 1900 p. 785), .The 
Delegate Apostolic had wished to respect the name of 
Upadhyay. -He merely urged the common laws of. the 
Church according to which ‘Catholics are forbidden to 
read papers on Philosophy and Theology written by non- 
yatholics, unless they get’ proper licence and dispensa- 
tion. But he had counted without his host.. Upadhyay 
was practically the only man responsible for Sophia. 
Neither ‘was he to be thus side-tracked out of his job. 
The next number alters the title and boldly proclaims 
itself Sophia, a weekly journal edited by Upadhyay 
Brahmabandhav (See Sophia I. 17 dated October 20th 


—Letter dated 7.10 explaining that: he-was resuming ' 
the editorship and asking a censor to be appointed). A . 


printed postcard had already warned all the subscribers. 
Accordingly there followed a new declaration. ‘‘No 
Catholic, of our Delegation is allowed to subscribe to or 
read the periodical Sophia without special permission of 
Bishop or Ordinary (See B.C.E. p.843) Upadhyay tried 
to argue out his case. He was willing to submit his 
writings to a previous censorship. He asked that errors 
be pointed out to him. He would retract or appeal to 
The Holy See and then Roma locuta causa finita. There 
was quite a flutter in Simla Street. ‘I> remember, 
writes Miss Agnes Khemchand, offering to write or even 
go and see the Delegate Apostolic who imposed a ban on 
Sophia which was edited by Upadhyay and managed by 


my father. I said: I shall tell him. I am the little | 


girl whom you seated on your lap in Karachi when I 
was four years old. Please do not ban our paper the 
Sophia. We want to make India understand the Catho- 
lic Religion through these methods of writing, and we 
are all geod faithful Catholics.” 
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Whilst the discussion proceeded, six further numbers 
appeared. By December 8th the death knell of Sophia 
had sounded. Upadhyay bowed his head. He. keenly 
felt the price he had to pay in that great work of Atone- 
ment ‘he had so often written about—‘‘ Unqualified 
person’’! ! !—‘*Wonderful have been the vicissitudes of 
my life’’, he would say seven years later, after the last 
of his trials, ‘“Wonderful have been the vicissitudes of 
my life; wonderful has been my faith.” 


. * 
* 


Off Cornwallis Square at No. 18 Bethune Row, there 
stands a house which is all important in this biography. 
, The house has been preserved as it was in the early yeurs 
of the century. There lived Kartik Ch. Nan or more 
simply Kartik Babu. He had been .Bhayani’s pupil 
years back, and so intimate had grown their friendship 
that Bhavani considered him his very brother and re- 
fused to be paid for his tuitions. The Concord Club had 
begun there. There too was started the new school, 
there too would be the cradle of the Sandhya. No place 
is so full of Upadhyay’s memories as the verandah on 
the first floor where he squatted for work and prayed 
and discussed by night until he fell asleep. 


Upadhyay and Khemchand were busy with the Re- 
view; Rewachand a born teacher, could teach Sudhir 
Nan, Rajen, Nanda and a few more. Soon a separate 
building was rented in Simla Bazar Street. It was con- 
ducted on the ancient Aryan ideal. The students were 
charged no fees. The paraphernalia that fill the ordi- 
nary schools were conspicuous for their absence. Some 
six students of respectable families attended the institn- 
tion. From Jorasanka, Rabindranath would come, by 
gharry or on foot. ‘‘Is Kartik Babu in?’ Up the 
stairs to the first floor he went. There on the floor 
Upadhyay was squatting in garic garb. A chair was 
brought for the poet. Words were exchanged. They 
had so many ideals Bicrommon: Just then Maharshi 
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‘was willing to open a school in his estate at Bolepur. 
Upadhyay’s school might be transferred there. .... 
plans were being made. In.the meantime so great was 
the impression produced by Brahmabandhab on the poet 
that going home, he ordered tables and chairs out of his 
room, and returned to the ancient Vedic system. | 
Debendranath felt quite differently and the European 
furniture was brought back. j 


One fine morning Kartik, Rabindranath and 
Upadhyay went to Bolepur to inspect the place. The 
wide open space of the immense sloping plateau must 
have appealed to Upadhyay. He always loved open 
space and vast spreading trees. Eventually Rewachand 
took the whole party of children to Bolepur and Santi- 
niketan began. It was in December 1901 that this 
transfer took place. The arrangements in Bolepur were 
extremely primitive. 

The ground floor was partitioned into three compart- 
ments, one of which served the masters; the second was 
used as a class-room, and the third one could be used by 
both. Rewachand was boarding-master, teacher and 
manager. : 


The students got up at a quarter to five, swept, had a 
swim in the pond, and dressed. The Brahman boys in 
white silk, the Vadyas and Kayasthas in red silk, and 
the Vaisha lads in yellow silk: the various colours re- 
presenting the various castes; then they said their in- 
dividual prayers in Sanskrit, each under a separate tree, 
had their breakfast which consisted of gram soaked in 
water and halwa, and dug the ground for cultivation for 
about half an hour. The classes opened at 7 a.m. with 
2 prayer in which both the masters and the pupils joined. 
At ten, class teaching was over, the boys had various 
indoor games or practised on the harmonium or read 
story books, each according to his taste. At 11-30, they 
had their dinner, the Brahmans dining separately, At 
12-30 the school re-opened. There was recreation for 
1p auinutes af glen" the satan were Searched. exactly 
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‘at 4-30. Cricket and football were over by 6-30. The 
evening prayers being done, as in the morning, the 
boys had lessons in music, followed by supper, and ex- 
citing games or stories; and when the clock struck 9, all 
the students were fast asleep; the peaceful silence of the 
night was broken only by the careless talk and laughter 
of masters in the adjoining room, who being masters 
fancied themselves superior to all law and discipline. 
When shall we learn the awful fact that every word and 
deed of the teacher helps to make or mar the life of the 
student ! 


The boys were divided into groups according to their 
attainments and each group with its master sat under a 
tree for instruction. The whole scene with its innocent 
glee and active mirth, its hard struggle and energetic 
work, its sweet music and disinterested devotedness, re- 
‘minded one, of the happy, glorious days of the ancient 
acaryas. 


Upadhyay never did regular teaching work. Off and 
on he would give a class in Calcutta. He always was 
extremely interesting, ‘‘magnetic’’ as his pupils say. 
During the Bolepur period, he occasionally went for a 
change to Santiniketan. Rabindranath’s spirited reci- 
tation, his high lofty conversation kept every listener 
spell-bound. Among the audience sits a brahman, by 
no means fair as the poet. His voice is not musical, 
his manner not so graceful but there is a music in his 
heart which enchants the musician himself. True, he 
sings the praises of the poet in and out of season, he 
loves and admires him and ranks him among the seers 
of the Unseen. Yet a piercing light proceeds from his 
burning soul and permeates the mind of the poet. 


Rabindranath and he sat together discussing the 
translation of the Upanishads then in preparation. 
Upadhyay belonged to the Advaita school of Sankara, 
Rabindranath to the Visishtadvaita school of Ramanuja. 
Naturally he would read his own ideas into the text. 
But Upadhyayaygs ane a man to yield. odfeavould argue 
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and e¥en convince Rabindranath, so I am told. By 
character Rabindranath was monistic and universalist, 
though his upbringing had been on different lines. 
Yielding to Upadhyay, he was deep down. finding. his 
deeper and truer self. Oh the pity of it that these 
idyllic ‘conditions could not last! Rewachand’s in- 
fluence on the children was too great, and to make ,it 
greater still, the bigger boys such as Nanda, had .wi 
ready ‘been sent back to Calcutta. - Now the little tots 
were sure to fall an easy prey to his powerful influence. 
A beautifully illustrated Bible had been presented to the 
school. Gora (G. G. Gupta) would pore over the highly 
coloured pictures for hours on end. Too small as yet 
to understand the meaning of the pictures, he did not 
tire looking at them. It was rumoured that Rewachand 
tried ‘to proselytise. The rumour reached Upadhyay 
who wrote in clear, frank words to Rewachand.: The 
latter felt he was not trusted, and resigned. Thus the 
second batch of boys returned to Calcutta, and the two 
institutions of Santiniketan and of Simla Street con- 
tinued separately. This was August 1902. Meantime 
The Twentieth Century had run its full tragic length 
as well as the -l¢ur Asrama. 


Ananda Babu, a devout Protestant friend of the poor, 
had met Upadhyay in the early part of 1901. Both of 
them agreed to beg from door to door and nurse the help- 
less sick and crippled old folk of Caleutta. They hired 
a house in Chidam Moodie’s Lane. More than a dozen 
old people were lodged and fed there. For days together 
the two friends had to go without food. Upadhyay di.l 
not taste rice for a week and stilled his hunger with one 
pice worth of moori from the bazar. How he thanked 
God on one oecasion when he got cooked rice for his 
dinner! Ananda Babu grew quite attached to him. He 
too put on the garie garb, and waited for hours, not 
willing to take his dinner without him. Alas! here too 
the two friends fell out and the poor sick rarely xaw 
again the smiling face of the Swami. 
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In those days the drastic action of Mgr. Zaleski 
weighed heavily on Upadhyay. It seemed unnecessary 
even to Khemchand; a couple of censors might have 
been appointed: Bui Mgr. Zaleski never fancied 
Upadhyay’s activity. He knew so little of the spiritual 
and intellectual culture of the Hindus. How could be 
have appreciated it? Upadhyay complained bitterly of 
the want of interest shown by Catholics in his work. . 


“With sadness do we note the unfriendly attitude of 
European missionaries in India in regard to the adminis- 
trative grievances and legitimate national aspirations of 
the children of the soil. This cannot but prejudice the 
religion of Christ in the eyes of the people. The ‘‘Illus- 
trated Catholic Missions’? of Manchester very shrewdly 
and with true Catholic spirit wrote some time ago that 
there was great danger of identification in the Asiatic 
mind of western religion with western politics and that 
if this idea once gained ground, Christianity would be 
to the Oriental a Foreign cult, an alien system, an 
antinational force."’ 


In the following numbers Upadhyay kept his resolu- 
tion no more to treat of theological quéstions. He writes 
about the Church and her progress with visible joy. The 
fight with Britain and with Europeanism is continued. 
The question of Caste is given more space. Soon he is 
busy with new projects. The twentieth century was 
going to begin. 


A Eucharistic Congress at Goa was to mark its open- 
ing. ‘‘To be worthy recipients of the Eucharistic bles- 
sings we should be up and doing and correspond with the 
Divine gifts by hearty co-operation... . The time is 
now come. if the universal character of the religion of 
Christ is to be demonstrated to our fellow brethren to 
show in a reasonable way that, in matters of faith we 
are above time and‘ space neither Indian nor European, 
but in matters other than those of faith we are essen- 
tially Hindu in the strigtest sense of the word. 

4 oogle ERSITY OF 
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The Catholic educational policy should be so directed 


as to evolve out of our community, patriots, and leaders 
of thought and society... .. 


The education of Catholics may be left in the hands 
of the Jesuit Fathers. Every reasonable man must admit 
that they are doing admirable work in that line, but it 
cannot be denied that though beneficial in many ways, 
the education given to our boys by the Jesuit Fathers 
does not tend to national development. The paucity of 
the Indian Jesuits is one of the chief reasons why the 
influence of the Society has not been conductive to the 
growth of native aspirations. The Society of Jesus 
would be the fittest educational agency in Indic had there 
been in it a large number of the children of the soil as 
members. But as it is not so, it behoves us, laymen, 
to take upon ourselves the burden of educating our young 
men. Let us not halt and hesitate in the matter. We 
are sure to receive the patronage of our prelates. There 
need be no apprehension on the score of funds for 
Heaven helps those who help themselves. 


The second thing necessary is to have a well-equip- 
ped, well-edited journal which will discuss and agitate 
all questions involving the welfare of India. It will 
infuse public spirit into the Catholic body and bring us 
in touch with our countrymen. 1t will make known our 
grievances and aspirations to our fellow-believers n 
Europe and America on whose good will depend to a 
great extent our progress and welfare. The Journal 


tay be named. The Twentieth Century.’’ (Sophia ; 


17-11-1900). 


By January 31st 1901 the first issue of The Twentieth 
Century was ready: ee four pages of great in 4, 
published by Kartik Ch. Nan, with N. Gupta and B. 
Upadhyay as joint-editors. But the orientation betrays 
Upadhyay as the soul of the journal. It will explain 
the various religious and philosophie systems; it will 
study Indian Wisdom as well as political and social 
questions; it will review critically oaks of art, litera- 
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ture, ecience and history. It will publish articles from 
writers of distinction. There will be no editorial articles 
on theology. Every article on any religious question 
will go forth with the imprimatur of the writer’s name. 


The 2nd number is even more explicit: ‘“‘It is not to 
be the organ of any particular religious body. . . The 
object of publishing statements of different faiths from 
respective professors of the same is to furnish correct 
and authoritative information on various systems of 
thought and belief. . . . The Redacteurs as such will 
not write on religion. They can only contribute like 
others, and then each will be personally responsible for 
what he writes. . . Except then, that the Redacteurs 
will enforce observance of the above principles, the 
Twentieth Century has no editorial policy and of course 
no editorial responsibility in the domain of religion. In 
political and social questions it will have a policy of its 
own. . . . We shall voice in moderate language the 
national aspirations for political advancement, and while 
supporting social reform shall set our face resolutely 
against denationalisation.”’ 


Thus the Twentieth Century resembles the Monthly 
Sophia. Religious and Philosophie topics are dwelled 
on. Ephemeral journalism gives way to deeper reflec- 
tion. But the Journal is even more neutral than the 
weekly Sophia. The object is not propagandist but 
educative; not polemical but rather academic. Thus it 
was hoped to avoid the strictures of the ecclesiastical 
authority. Among the contributors we notice Romesh 
Dutt, Mohit Ch. Sen, Winternitz, M. Banerji, P. I. 
Sen, Sitanath Tattvabhushana, Mervin-Marie Snell. 
No missionary wrote for it. The fight against Euro- 
peanism and the strengthening of Hindu thought is and 
remains Upadhyay’s chief purpose. His philosophical 
essays are signed with the nom-de-plume Nara Hari Das; 
the theological and social essays bear the subscription 
of B. Upadhyay. The Vedanta of Sankara as interpret- 
ed in Sophia:is cQunpargit with Thibaut/s. version... .Yedi« 
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Theism too recalls Sophia. There are articles on Chris: 
(Christ’s Claim to attention—The Incarnate Logos) iu 
the ‘same style. Especially remarkable are the ‘Outline 
of Christianity’ and a ‘Brief outline of Hinduism. 
Articles on Social and Political Problems are worked out 
in full length and with a wealth of details they had 
never been given before. The review compares thus 
very favourably with anything previously written by 
Upadhyay. It is not so scrappy as the Weekly Sophia. 
It is nearer to life than the Monthly Sophia. Of course 
there are repetitions. Upadhyay was a man of action. 
His ideas were few but solid. He never tired repeating 
and illustrating them. The Twentieth Century was a 
religious, political, and literary production in the style 
of “The Nineteenth Century and After” while the weekly 
Sophia was Journalism and the monthly Sophia ran on 
Controversial lines. Literary Criticism became almost 
a regular feature of the Review: Tennyson, Browning, 
Taru Dutt and Bankim were analysed. The July num- 
ber had an article on Rabindranath’s Naivedya from the 
pen of Upadhyay. It pleased the poet immensely. No 
one had ever praised him so effusively, so entirely. 


“Though it is not theology, it is a mine of joy tw 
theologians. There is not a single theological blunder 
in the whole collection. Its theism is sound to the core. 
Tn all places of worship, be they Christian, Mohamme- 
dan, or Hindu the hundred sonnets can be recited or suny 
without the least scruple. They are the outpourings ct 
a human heart and, as such, they belong to nature and 
universal reason. 


“Tt is not yet time perhaps to write a regular critique 
of the work. But a few analytical refections on some of 
the sonnets may be helpful in the understanding of the 
great idea of being united to the Infinite in and through 
the Infinite which is the underlying essence of the poein. 

Naivedya is considered by many as a new departure 
—a deviation from the usual course of the previous writ- 


Gohte author. It is true that there was no obvious 
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religiousness in them. But a closer study will make it 
clear that his poems throughout show a struggle to break 
the bonds of self and the prison-door of relations, and 
be merged in the All. 

‘The keynote of the Sonnets is the direct, personal 
relation with the Infinite. There are some who argue that 
as the Infinite is not easily approachable, the finite 
should ‘be worshipped tentatively as the Infinite by the 
less spiritually-advanced. Is the Infinite really un- 
approachable? If it had been so, Reason would be an 
anomaly. The perception of the Infinite is the dawn 
of Reason. 


“The commencement as well as the culmination of 
Reason ‘is the universal Boundless Reality. To be ra- 
tional is to apprehend the Infinite. The intellect of 
man cannot be illumined to know what is truth nor his 
heart inflamed to do what is good, without coming into 
. personal contact with God’s grace. The relation between 
man and God is too close to admit of any intervention. 
Nothing can come between me and my Maker. This 
glorious privilege of standing direct in the presence of 
God is fully appreciated by the poet. To him it is the 
most precious of all rights. The first offering to God in 
Naivedya is the poet’s self. 


“The poet goes further and deeper. He will not have 
even the joys of heaven if they are to be attained by dis- 
regard of all duties and responsibilities, by being apathe. 
_ tie towards human suttering. To partake of the suffer- 

ings of fellow-men is Giod-like, is to live the life of God 
on earth. What is innocent suffering but the suffering 
of God, as it were, in humanity? God does suffer in His 
love and compassion. To compassionate and help those 
who are suffering for the guilt of others, to lighten 
the burden of widows and orphans, the weak and the 
oppressed, by sharing it, is to appeal to God to have 
mercy on fallen humanity. 


“Really the idea of quitting the world on the plea of 
asceticism while the wie! motive is love,of.ease and 
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comfort and avoidance of suffering, is very vicious. 
Rightly does the poet long to be saved through trouble 
and turmoil, pain and anguish. Though the Eternal 
Unity is the source of this temporal multiplicity, yet 
disharmony strife and war have made victims of the 
children of the Supreme One, and the primeval unity 
cannot be restored unless the selfish, aggrandising, 
humanity be encountered by self-sacrifice and innocent 
suffering und compassionate love. I hope the poet will. 
in due time, sing more of this sublime theme in his 
peculiar, enchanting strain and rouse up the hearts of 
our people from torpor to the sense of bearing one 
another’s burden. 


“Of God as the moulder of the destinies of nations 
there are a few sonnets which are really heroic. It is 
a very large subject and requires special consideration 
by itself. The poet does not look upon the Western 
civilisation as the basis of the future glory of India. 
The glamour of modern culture is to him but nocturnal , 
light and not the golden lustre of the dawn. 


“The poet’s ideal is to build the national greatness of 
India on the pure, ancient Hindu foundation purged ct 
its dross, though the superstructure may have a Western ; 


finish. é 


“The crowning idea of Naivedya is to see God in God. / 
Unrelated, Absolute, divorced from all relations. Wh 
does not see in this the ancient Vedantie aspiration of | 
attaining to Viralamba Brahmajnan (knowledge of God 
aus He exists in Himself)? Man knows Him: through 
relations as the great Related One, but His bliss beati- 
fic does not consist in his correspondence with creatures 
but in the colloquy of His depthless profundity with | 
His boundless expanse where all varieties are merged 
into an incomprehensible, synthetic unity. India has 
lost this aspiration and hence is her fall. The poet sun¢ 
again the old song of the Upanishads in a new strain.” 


Tt is extremely pathetic that The Twentieth Century 
had to fall ae the same axe that felled the Jubbulpore 
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Math and the Weekly Sophia. We would have preferred 
to pass over this most painful incident but, to destroy 
all kinds of erroneous opinions, it is imperative that the 
bare truth be told. 


Mgr. L. Zaleski, the Delegate Apostolic, had gone 
to Rome for the customary visit to His Holiness The 
Pope. As he was there, a letter from a bishop in India 
apprised him of the fact Sophia had re-appeared under 
anew title. Without further ado the following letter 
was sent to the Catholic papers of India :— 


“The late periodical Sophia having re-appeared 
under the name of The Twentieth Century, we hereby 
notify that prohibition regarding the periodical Sophia 
1s extended to The Twentieth Century, and therefore all 
Catholics residing in the limits of our Delegation are 
forbidden to read, to subscribe to, and have any connec- 
tion with the above said monthly review, The Twentieth 
Century. 


Given in Rome, outside the Flaminian Gate, the 
20th of June 1901. 


Ladislas Michael, 
Archbishop of Thebes, 
Delegate Apostolic.’’ 


To understand the step taken by the Delegate Apostolic, 
it is good to reniember that the Church tries to protect 
the faith of her children by prohibiting them to read 
ooks on Philosophy and Theology written by non- 
Catholics, unless it be clear that the books concerned are 
harmless or the required dispensation from the Church 
Law has been obtained. Jt is up to the Bishops to con- 
trol the current output of literature and to point out 
oks and reviews falling under the general law. 


The steps taken against the Weekly Sophia as well! 
48 the letter against the Twentieth Century are of this 
description. 
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No Encyclical was issued, as the Press suggested; no 
action was taken by the Pope. Neither the doctrine nor 
the person of Upadhyay were condemned by the Dele- - 
gate Apostolic. He struck the Weekly Sophia because 
it was a non-Catholic paper parading under the name of 
what had been a Catholic Journal. But when Upadhyay 
declared himself the Editor, the prohibition was main- 
tained though the reason for the condemnation partly 
lapsed .* 


The prohibition against The Twentieth Century was 
based on the plea that Sophia had re-appeared under the 
name of the Twentieth Century. The letters forbade 
Catholics to read and subscribe to Sophia, or to The 
Twentieth Century. They brought about the collapse of 
Sophia mainly read by South-Indian Catholics. It was 
feared that The Tientieth Century might share the 
same fate. Kartik had invested part of his little fortune 
in the new Journal. Upadhyay felt deeply this indirect 
effect. He connived at a threat of legal action against 
the Delegate Apostolic, A letter of Mr. J. C. Dutt, 
attorney-at-law, dated August Ist 1901 was addressed to 
Mer. leski at Rome on behalf of Mr. K. Nan, owner | 
of the Twentieth Century, asking the withdrawal of the 
Delegate’s letter, under threat of legal proceedings. Ou | 
second thoughts better counsel prevailed, and the matter 
was dropped. 


A Lahore correspondent inquired (Bombay Catholic 
Examiner 3-8-01) why the Tientieth Century had been 
forbidden, while the editor of Sophia had some time ago 
stopped the paper in obedience to the Ecclesiastical 
authorities. The loose and lengthy reply given by the 
Examiner forced Upadhyay to send the following re- 
joinder (Bombay Catholic Examiner 17-8-01). 


* Comparative Religion is a delicate subject; supplying a 
new garb to the religion of Christ is even, Mgr. Zaleski argued, 
more delicate. Il constitutes a danger when done by unqua- 
jified persons, a fortiori by non-Catholics. 
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To the Editor of the Bombay Catholic Examiner 
Sir, 

Would you be so kind as to insert the following facts 
in your Journal, which when joined to the statement 
regarding my position published in the last issue of the 
Bombay Catholic Examiner, may give a fuller view of 
things : — 


(L} As soon as the warning to the faithful against ‘asso- 
ciating and reading’ the periodical Sophia was issued 
on the ground of the Catholic collaborators having 
severed their connection with it, I announced that I have 
never severed my connection with it. But as the 
ecclesiastical authorities were against my explaining the 
Catholic doctrines by way of the Vedanta, T ceased writ- 
ing about matters of faith in the Sophia, for I thought 
it was not proper that my individual views should be 
thrust upon the Catholic body in India through Sophia 
which was looked upon as a Catholic Journal. 


(2) It was formally announced to the public— 
“Sophia ceases to exist.’ 


(3) The object ot the Twentieth Century is not to 
compare one religion with another but simply to supply 
a platform on which different systems of religion may 
he represented, as they are, by respective professors ot 
the same. 

(4) My chief business is to redact articles on religion 
by checking all attempts at comparison and showing off 
one religion as being superior to another or bringing all 
religions down to a common level. 


(5) Not only the Twentieth Century but other jour- 
nals there are in Caleutta which lend themselves to my 
attempt to give Christianity a new garb. Especially 
there is one, the foremost Bengali Magazine in this pro- 
vince, in which I wrote often and my writings therein 
are very similar to those in the Sophia for the Kditor 
of the (defunct) Sophia and myself are the.same person. 
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(6) My writings in the Sophia have never been found 
to contain errors by the ecclesiastical authorities, but 
only my attempt to interpret Catholic dogmas through 
the Vedanta has been considered as dangerous and mis- 
leading. 


(7) If ever the ecclesiastical authorities in India 
point out errors in my writings, I shall at once make 
submission to them, though I may reserve to myself the 
right of appeal to Rome, the final refuge of the faithful 
on earth, for I do believe in the grand formula—Roma 
locuta est cause finita est. 


(8) My definition of ‘‘personality’’ accords with the 
views of some of the ablest Catholic theologians of the 
day. According to them the term “rational being” 
would be a riddle if it did not imply a reflexive know- 
ledge of self. The human soul of Christ has no reflexive 
knowledge apart from the divine Hypostasis. I do not 
hold that in Jesus Christ there are two personalities. 


(9) Next to my faith I hold my country dearest to 
my heart. I cannot give up my attitude of a constitu- 
tional oppositionist to the British Government which 
must be moved to give us the right of self-government. 
consistent, of course, with the integrity and supremacy 
of the British Empire in India. I shall deeply resent 
any interference in this matter, on the part of the eccle- 
siastical authorities, provided the interference be not on 
the grounds of faith. 


(10) I never write on theological or philosophical 
matters without the support of good theologians with 
whom I have personal correspondence. 

(11) T have never shown any disinclination to sub- 
mit my writings to the ecclesiastical judgment. 

(12) T am not alone. There are high placed ecele- 
siastics who are on my side. 


(13) The Hindu proprietor and the Hindu co-Redai- 
teur (my colleague) do not dispute the right of the eccle- 
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siastical authorities to condemn my writings in the 
Twentieth Century. What they seriously object to is 
that their journal has been condemned on the plea of the 
Sophia having re-appeared under the name of the 
Twentieth Century. There is a vast ditterence between 
the expression Sophia has re-appeared in the Twentieth 
Century, and Sophia has re-appeared under the name 07 
the Twentieth Century. 


(14) There are many experienced missionaries iu 
India who are of opinion that Christianity, to be made 
acceptable, should be presented in the Hindu garb. The 
memory of Nobili and Beschi is still fragrant. 

Yours, ete., 
B. Upadhyay. 


Friends and admirers of Upadhyay have blamed the 
personality of the Delegate. But if Mgr. Zaleski was 
autocratic, Upadhyay was deliberately provocative. His 
strictures on European missionaries were not only offen- 
sive; they did great harm. Fr. Lacombe in 1925 wrote 
as follows: “His activities against European mis- 
sionaries have been very baneful, they have greatly con- 
tributed to initiate the spirit of discontent against us 
among the High Caste. Owing to it we have had the 
terrible revolt here in Trichinopoly which has done in- 
calculable evil. Intensifying the rivalry between High 
and Low Caste people it has postponed for many years 
the possibility of appointing an Indian bishop accepted 

. by all. (Letter dated 26.8). 


To the objective historian the whole affray seems like 
a case of water and fire. They cannot cohabit. Now in 
any ordered society the last word rests with authority, 
but He Who shapes our destinies can afford to permif: 
such tragedies, for out of evil cometh good. . . . Thus 
and thus alone is iron tempered into steel. 


* * * * 
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THE BLADE (1902—04) 


The plan of a voyage to England came back to his 
wind ‘in 1902. Several ideas pointed in that direction. 
It is not easy to see which of them gave the final impetus. 
‘Hearing of the death of Vivekaninda in Howrah 
Station I determined there and then to go to England 
and to continue his mission,’’ he wrote. ‘lowards the 
end of September he went to the Madras Presidency, 
secured the passage for Europe from an Indian friend, 
and proceeded to Bombay. On the 5th of October he 
embarked for Genoa. The medical officer at the harbour 
was quite taken aback at the singular sight of a man 
with but a blanket and a copper can. 


There were on the board the steamer a number of 
Sindhi merchants who had with them a Hindu cook. 
They ministered to his wants and listened to his good 
words very attentively and respectfully. ‘I took an 
Italian Steamer from Bombay to Genoa; I had to pay 
only Rs. 100/-. It so happened that there were Sindhi 
workers on board going to Gibraltar. One of them was 
Khemchand, a cousin of Asanmal of the ‘Karachi 
Chronicle’. He knew me only by name. They feasted 
me right royally all the way. So 1 had not to pay a 
single pice for my food on beard. 


Three Boer prisoners on their way to Transvaal were 
also among the passengers. One of them, a commandant 
took a great fancy to the copper-can of Upadhyay. When 
the Swami made him a present of it, he was simply 
delighted. Little did he dream of the endless trouble 
the poor Sannyasi was put to, all through the voyage. 
But such was Upadhy Jle guessed the man's desire; 
he could not refuse. 


“At Naples I became strongly inclined to visit Rome. 
I sot down at Naples instead of at Genoa, thereby losing 
more than £4. (fare from Naples to Genoa £2—2nd 
class) I came by rail to Rome. On the way, two Italians 
who Bnerougle English were sunpised. to find me ac- 
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quainted with Italian Politics and were very. much inter- 
ested in me. 


They lodged me in an hotel at their own expense for 
one night. I reached Rome last night (1st Nov.) at 9 
am. As soon as I got down from the train I kissed the 
soil of Rome. In the morning I went to St. Peter's 
If you want to see Christianity expressed in a concrete 
shape you must come here. I prayed at the tomb of St. 
Peter, 'Che Rock, The Holder of the Keys.—for India, 
for you all. While kissing the toe of St. Peter, my 
mind turned back to you because you. had ouve told Mr. 
Redman how you.could kiss that worn out toe a thousand 
times over and over uguin, Since then I have been 
thinking of you. While kneeling down at the tomb of 
St.. Peter, I thought of the Holy Father, the living St. 
Peter. Oh! how I longed to kneel at his feet and plead 
for India. I was shown from a distance the windows 
of his apartments. I was tempted to procure an inter- 
view, for it is—I was told—not very difficult at times to 
see His Holiness. But I restrained my desire for I felt 
that the time had not yet come. My heart is full of joy. 
I have no baggage. I am walking the streets of Rome, 
free and easy, full of fire for our Holy Faith. I leave 
to-night for London, Pray for me daily at the altar. 


I have a severe pain in my loins owing to exposure 
on board the steamer,—the same kind, I once had at 
Karachi. But still I am walking about,’ (Letter from 
Rome dated November Ist. 1902). 


Early that morning he had heard mass at St. Peter's 
and made his confession to an English priest. When 
kneeling at the shrine of St. Peter, he felt greatly com- 
forted and the pain in the loins entirely left him. 
St. Peter’s he wrote later on: ‘‘One can see at a glance 
that it is the work of the pod of art himself. It is beyon:l 
my power to describe the inside of the church. ‘To 
attempt it is to set the eyes and the ears afighting. It 
contains no. pearls, no diamonds or jewels. But it shines 
with. the pure. white,marble bathed in the-smiling light 
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of the moon. A hundred statues and pictures of Chris- 
tian Suints enliven the Church by their presence. ‘‘Dur- 
ing the journey across the Alps he sow every village on 
the way dotted with a pretty little chapel and could not 
help thinking that Religion had fled from the godless 
glamour of so many cities to find shelter in the simplicity 
and :nnocence of the village. 


He reached London on November the 4th and be- 
came laid up with fever. He had hoped that religious 
houses would receive him hospitably as had been the case 
in India during his lecturing tours. The Archbishop of 
Calcutta had warmly recommended him by _letters- 
patent but customs are different in Britain. Through 
want of means he could procure neither food nor medicine 
and found himself on the verge of starvation. He thought 
of going to the workhouse. There was no other way 
open to him. One thought alone sweetened and sancti- 
fied all his sorrows, the thought of his Divine Master 
‘lying on the cross. He would say; ‘‘O Thakur! Thou 
hast given Thy life for me; take my life if 'Thou wilt. 
Holy be Thy will.’’ He managed to meet Cardinal 
Vaughan and got help. From London he went to Oxford 
to deliver a series of lectures. The first was on Hindu 
Thought. Mr. MacDonnell, Boden professor of Sanskrit 
who knew his writings in the Twentieth Century, agreed 
to preside on the occasion. The second was on Hindu 
Theism; the third on Hindu Ethics, the fourth on Hindu 
Sociology. Dr. Caird, the Master of Balliol, was in the 
chair—for the last three occasions. This was in Decem- 
ber 1902. He gathered all kinds of impressions. Once 
while walking in the neighbourhood of Oxford, he saw 
two homeless sisters, who had passed the night in the 
open air, One lay cold and lifeless on the ground, the 
other had gone raving mad. To Upadhyay these were 
but samples of hundreds that perish every year; the un- 
pitied victims of poverty. They are a sad commentary 
on the theory of unrestricted competition. 


On another occasion, he came across a Foor beggar 


woman. dieses a flower-seller."‘We"handed her a 
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shilling, saying ‘‘Sister thy need is greater than mine.”” 
And that was the only shilling that he cculd call his 
own, 


Speaking of the Bodlean Library with its five lacs of 
volumes and splendid organisation, he calls it the support 
of the goddess Sarasvati. To the Vedantists, Sarasvati 
is the symbol of Learning and Art, in the East as well 
as West. He wrote from Oxford, on January Ist, 1903: 


Indian Institute, Oxford, England, 
C/O The Librarian : Ist. January, 1903. 


My deur Nalu, 

A happy new year! Many thanks for your tiny 
etter. My second lecture on ‘‘Hindu Theism’’, which 
was presided by Dr. Caird, was a greater success than 
the first one. I have recast it in a metaphysical form 
under the heading ‘Freedom of Being’. I went to see 
Dr. Stout, Fditor of the ‘‘Mind” to zet it published in 
iis journal. At first he said that he could not take it 
us he had already matter for full one year. He fell into 
u conversation with me on Hindu philosophy and it 
seemed he was attracted. He invited me to dinner for 
further conversation. I left the article with him for 
iis perusal. I dined with him yesterday. His wite 
joined and it was a perfectly vegetarian meal. He told 
me that his article was suggestive and presented a sys- 
tem (Vedanta) ‘‘perhaps more tenable than ihe Hegelian 
one.’? The January number of ‘Mind’ is shortly ex- 
pected. My article will be published in the second issue 
(April) or in the third. He had a long conversation 
with me for nearly two liours. He has again invited me 
to tea this time. 


The federation of thought of which I wrote to you in 
my last is becoming more and more vivid. I had always 
a notion of course, that our (Hindu) generalizations were 
in need of being filled in with details. Things looked 
at from the point of details assume a very different but 
avery useful BGEighely contact with Oxford. thought 
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has.opened by eyes to the great necessity, of the working 
out of details in the light of the general. I see Maya, 
can be made wonderfully applicable to society by rightly 
balancing our generalising bias. There is a good deal 
of philosophic activity going on in Great Britain and 
we should profit by it by developing Hindu thought. 
But 1 hate the idea of creating a new line of thought by 
amalgamation. Let each be its own line, steadied by 
each other from aberrations. 


The next term opens on the 19th. instant. I intend 
delivering two or three more lectures, one on ‘Hindu 
Civilisation.”” I may hold if possible, a class on Hindu 
philosophy with a few graduates and undergraduates 
who are interested in my work. But Oxford is conserva- 
tive. It is hard to move her. Moreover T am not 
worthy, I um only feeling the way. May worthier per- 
sons come and carry on the work of federation more ably 
and effectively! I have deliberately resisted the temp- 
tation of trumpeting my work. Let there be some tan- 
gible result. 


IT am keeping good health here. I shall stay in 
Oxford ut least two months more. May go to Cambridge 
by the beginning of March. 


Now about the financial position. I cannot live here 
on less than Rs. 70/- a month. I have to pay the land- 
lady 21sh. a week, coal and bath included. That makes 
Rs. 63/- a month. I cannot get a cheaper lodge ani 
board. So T have been put to a great difficulty. 1 
thought I would be able to manage on between Rs. 40) 
and Rs. 50/- but that was a mistake. Moreover my ide: 
that I shall be received by our religious houses has been 
proved wrong. The custom in England is quite different. 
[am at present hard up. Can't you manage to send ime 
something ? 


I shall be glad if you can raise a little money from 
friends for my expenses here. Hem Mullick and other 
friends eed suabute In the meantime IT am in 
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urgent need of money. It will be-a great relief if you 
can send me something by telegraph. If you ean con- 
veniently borrow Rs. 50/- or Rs. a I shall repay 1t 
back when I come. And you can also repay it your- 
selves if you can raise any sum in the shape of dona- 
tions. In foreign telegrams they charge for the address 
and so address—(To) Upadhyay, Oxford, (from) Sen, 
Calcutta. It will cost you about Rs. 10/- I believe. 


Nalu! You have been always a friend. So I now 
approach you in difficulty. I know I shall put you into 
a very awkward position. But there is no help. Any 
amount will be welcome £3, 4, or 5 or 6. You may 
send something by telegraph and something by post. 


I have to write many letters. So I stop. Received 
Mohit Babu’s letter. Hope to write to him a long letter 
next month. 


With heartfelt prayers for your welfure 
Yours affectionately, 
B. Upadhyay. 


P.S. I have become so active here in thinking, writ- 
ing and studying for myself that I have not yet contri- 
buted to any English journal in India to get money. 
Even I have been irregular in writing for ‘‘Bangabasi”’ 
—However, I am just sending contributions. They may 
fetch me something but later on. In the meantime re- 
lief is urgently wanted. If you are in a position to seul 
me something it will be better if you hand it over to’ 
Kartik who may also send something. Then double 
telegraph charge will be saved. B.U. 


Christmas was spent in London. Two articles of his 
appeared in The Tablet (January 8rd and 31st 1903) on 
‘Christianity in India’. “Since my conversion to the 
Catholic Faith. he writes, my mind has been occupied 
with the one sole thought of winning over India to the 
Holy Catholic Church. I have worked as a layman 
towards that end, and we are now a small band of con- 
verts ready to work in the vineyard of the Lord”. 
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Follows a masterly analysis of the difficulties encounter- 
ed by the Church iu the Indian missionfield. All his 
ideas are brought in from the Vedanta to the evils 
of unrestricted competition and the soundness of the 
caste system. 


He lectured at the North London Theosophical So- 
ciety at Northampton House, Highoury. He spoke on 
‘Eastern and Western thought’’ proved himself « perfect 
master of the Enghsh language, and at times soared to 
those heights of eloquence which would do credit to 
many London platforms or pulpits. The plea for his 
address was for a federation of interests as between the 
people of England and India. 


“AIL parties that desire to be federated should have 
respect for one another. There must be no domination 
and no fusion, but a correcting and steadying of one 
another. Hindus looked at the circumference and from 
the point of the centre, but Europe looked at the circum- 
ference and from the circumference looked at the centre. 
There was danger in both ways, he admitted, but his 
object was to illustrate certain aspects of Hindu civilisa- 
tion aud thought by which the English might be led to 
respect and honour them. : 


Fngland, as a whole. was very ignorant of Indian 
thought. Her Missionaries and_ politicians came to 
fnudia and never thought of learning anything from the 
ILindus. The English always wanted to be teachers and. { 
they failed miserably in their efforts. When English | 
intellect had learned to appreciate Indian intellect then 
would they be in a position to tederate humanity, but 
not before, because such federation must come through 
mutual respect, and not through domination or subordi-- 
nation. India had reared up a wonderful philosophy. { 
not a mere system of speculation, but a completed fact 
that had stood for centuries, Where was the thought 
of Europe? It was in chaos. One philosophy arose, 
but it was soon to be chased away by another philosophy, 
so that there was no stability in European thought. 
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If they went into an Indian house they would see a piece 
of embroidery or a piece of furniture which for its artis- 
tic merit would challenge the whole world. That showed 
culture, but it was culture in its simplicity. The English 
who had made slaves of nature in every possible way 
sadly misunderstood the Hindu when they called him a 
barbarian. The speaker went on to elucidate as to how 
this culture was acquired by the stages recognised in his 
life, viz., as the student, the householder, the recluse, 
ant the stage allotted for contemplation and the making 
of reparation. The Hindu house-holder, he stated, on 
arriving at the age of 50 had to leave his property to his 
children and retired from the world. He had no thought 
of enjoying the fruits of his labour. And as regards the 
children, they began from the earliest to love their vova- 
tion for the sake of their vocation and not for its fruits. 
Therein lay the secret of Hindu social solidarity. The 
keen competition which England had introduced had 
upset this to a great extent, but the principle of ths 
taste system still remained as the bulwark of Hindu 
society. In England it was wealth that made the gentle- 
man, “but in India it was the vocation and even though 
a Brahmin might be a beggar, yet all men would ‘fall 
at his feet because he was a teacher. 


The Hindu society would exist because of its solid- 
arity, but the English society based as it was on politics 
would have to show that it will be able to survive all the 
revolutions which India had survived. 


The speaker was questioned at the close, and in reply 
to one gentleman he said that if England tried to under- 
stand India more in the future all would be well, bui 
if she neglected to understand India, a calamity certain 
und serious would ensue.” 


Driving in a street car at London, he was told that 


King Edward VIT was to pass along the way. T ant 
so fortunate,” Upadhyay exclaimed in the presence of 
the English passengers. “I am to se the King to-day. 


To see the King@ppl Hele lwirtue with us,?" °SX Strange de- 
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votion indeed,’’ remarked his companion. ‘‘Whilst thus 
engaged, behold King Edward appeared before my eyes. 
The carriage vanished out of sight in the twinkling oi 
an eye but the scene filled my heart with joy. Mahu 
Maya with her lightning-like smiles had faded away. 
The great Shakti leaving her Himalayan lion hai 
mounted the British lion instead. Who can understand 
the sport.of the Vaya of Maheswari? Here we get 1 
glimpse into the intensely Hindu cast of the Swami‘: 
wind. ° With him Kali or Durga is the symbol of ala 
thé creative power of God. 


“The English love nature,” he writes, evans it is 
a source of pleasure to them. They are, however, perfect 
strangérs to the idea of seeing the Divine and worship- 
ping Him in the forms and phenomena of nature. 

here they see beauty only, the Hindu sees sanctity 
also . . . The forms of nature are to be worshipped in 
this way, for if we do not make the appearances of nature 
the vehicle of worship, they will attack our senses and 
savagely victimise us.” 


A number of high class ladies in London requestei 
the Swami to speak to them on Hinduism: He was 
constrained to do so, but did not feel quite in his ele- 
ment, while addressing an audience of women. More- 
over with them a Hindu was one who would see through 
walls, had mysterious relations with the spirit world. 
possessed occult powers, but as to the knowledge of ‘The 
One without a second,” they had not the remotest idea. 


In March be went to Cambridge to give three lectures 
in Trinity College. The first was on Nirguna Brahma. 
the second on Hindu Dharma Niti, and the third on 
Hindu Devotion. Dr. McTaggart, the famous philo- 
sopher, presided on each occasion. After the lecture. 
one of the audience asked him to dinner and gave him 
as dakshina, a purse of Rs. 105/-. One detail deserves 
our Seay He suffered not unfrequently from acute 
poverty heres yeu not ‘‘sell the,Vedanta.’? He was 
advised 't Rut fekets for his levtures butte would not. 
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We could have made money and he did not. He chose 
starvation rather than disloyalty to the ancient ideal of 
the Acaryas who did their dharma (duty) and thought 
of no reward. 


“A Provincial Committee of members of the Univer- 
‘sity has been formed to act with a corresponding body 
in India with a view to provide a duly qualified person 
to lecture in the University on Hindu Philosophy. The 
Cambridge Committee first comprised Prof. Rashdall, 
Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, Dr. J. Ellis McTaggart, Dr. 
T. Pielle,, Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, Prof. Sorley and Prof. 
G. F. Stout. The Secretary in India is Swami Brahma- 
bandhab Upadhyay.’”’ (Athenium, July 11th 1903). He 
was to find in India a person suitable to direct the three 
years’ course. He was also to collect the capital 
of £1, ,000 [-. 


That was a result Upadhyay might be keer of. He 
hoped to obtain similar chairs for Oxford and for Edin- 
burgh. Thus, he dreamt Britain would gradually be- 
come convinced of the superiority of Indian Wisdom. 
As Greece in the hour of her defeat had conquered her 
Roman conqueror, so would India in her turn. conquer 
her British overlord. 


In Cambridge Upadhyay met T. W. Stead, the well- 
‘known editor of the ‘Review of Reviews’? who paid a 
handsome compliment to the ‘‘penniless Brahman,’ an 
“instance of success achieved against great odds by the 
might of individual initiative’ (July 15th 1903). 
Upadhyay was at Mr. Stead’s for a day only. He was 
amazed to learn from him that he had a Double, that is, 
nnother Stead issued from his being and ranged ‘the Jand 
at pleasure. Once a lady friend of his was laid’ up with 
fever. The Double nursed her full three days and nighis 
and Mr. Stead knew it only when she came round again 
und called at his place to thank him for his pains. ‘“‘T 
was breathless with surprise, at the strange’. pheno- 
menon,” said Mr. Stead. So saying he left the room 
and when he returned, Upadhyay asked him whether he 
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was addressing Mr. Stead or his double. ‘Stead, re- 
plied the renowned journalist. ‘‘How am I te know 
this? ‘‘Look here, I take tobacco and besides my hair 
is grey but my Double neither smokes nor keeps such 
hair.’” To cut the story short, writes the Swami, I di! 
not like the company of hohgoblins So I left the hamnt- 
ed house next morning. 


An echo of his lectures is found in two letters of Fr. 
Joseph Rickaby $.J. (27-1-08 and 29-11-22). 

“T had only a slight knowledge of the late Swani 
Upadhy I have heard him much spoken aguinst ber 
he made a good impression on me. 


I have heard his lecture here at Manchester College. 
He argued earnestly that not all Hindu philosophy is 
pantheistic. I was particularly struck with the thoroug) 
understanding that he showed of the philosophies cur 
rent in Oxford. 


We were very friendly together, and I never dis- 
covered in him anything unorthodox. He had small 
hope of converting Brahmins in any jarge numbers. He 
said that the religion was in them as the water in the 
Ganges, flowing centuries after centuries, unchangeable. 
But he said that there was a small section of them whe 
were not pantheists, and he thought this section might 
he Christianised, if Catholic missionaries went the right 
way about it, which he suid they did not do. What tle 
right way would be, 1 never understcod. 


He was poor and much neglected. It was pitiful w 
see him shivering in the English winter as he wore his 
light Indian dress. Why some of our people talk 
much against him, I never understood. He alway 
seemed to be a very worthy man and a very cble one.” 


“3 


», 


Upadhyay’s friends in India believed that a close 
contact with Europeans would sober him down in his 
denunciation of Western culture. Just the reverse ay- 
Ghesd.glee returned a confirmed’ anitigonist, of the gou- 
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less materialist civilisation. More than ever was he con- 
vinced that India should not give up her ancient wisdom 
and her hoary, time-tried social institutions. 


Now the moment had come to go to Rome and see 
the Pope. Apparently Upadhyay- had forgetten all 
about the proposed visit. It is easy enough to guess 
the reason. An audience with the Pope wus cut of the 
question. Leo XTITI was celebrating his Silver Jubilee 
as Pope. The whole world wished to greet him. Pri- 
vate audiences were then scarcely ever granted by the 
aged Pontiff who died on July 20th. By that time 
Upadhyay returned to Calcutta. Yet he kept the hope 
of going to Rome and he wished to send his pupils to 
Italy, the ‘Bengal of Europe,” to teach there the 
Vedanta. 


The sum of £1,000/- had now to be secured. The 
choice of a lecturer also came up. Upadhyay wanted 
an Orthodox Brahmin. B. N. Seal and B. C. Pal ob- 
jected. The correspondence continued for months and 
months. Upadhyay finally agreed,to the choice of B. N. 
Seal but this time Cambridge did not agree. Is it 
surprising that with all this haggling his enthusiasm 
should have grown cold? There were so many other 
schemes in the air. There were so many more important 
things to do. One of these things was the Little school 
in Simla Street. 


In August 1902, eight lads attended the new born 
school in Simla Street. The ideal Upadhyay had hoped 
to carry out in the romantic scenery of Santiniketan was 
now to be achieved amidst poverty and suffering in the 
woisy, dingy streets of Calcutta. After a couple of 
months the school was transferred to Durzeepara at 9. 
Chidam Moodie’s Lane. The house was once haunted, 
s0 the story goes, but the poor of the Refuge had manay- 
ed to drive out the devil. The boys could thus frequent 
the house without any apprehension. In course of a 
year, the number of boys steadily increased from eight: 
to thirty-five: Geo Sa|stember 1902) \Epadhyawechad lett 
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for Europe. He was back by July 1903. Off and on 
he would give a class to the great joy of the boys for ne 
was always interesting. There was no forgetting the 
way he put things. His language was so telling. 
Most of the grinding work fell on Rewachand. In 190i 
the school formally opened and was called the Sarasvat 
Ayatan or Collegium Sophiae. It comprised boarders 
as well as day-scholars. 


It was an institution for Hindu boys who were to be 
brought up as Hindus in the Hindu way. he object 
was to train a number of students who would shed lustre 
on their country by their devotedness, their originality 
and their depth of thought. Upadhyay lovingly looked 
to the vision of his spiritual children turned into acaryus, 
founding ayatans all over the land—ayatans conferriuz 
degrees on students who would visit their hallowed walls 
from the remote, haughty West. 

The name itself is highly significant. The goddess 
of learning or better the aspect of Wisdom in God -: 
Sophia, as Holy Scripture calls Him had been dear to 
(Upadhyay from his earliest childhood. Memories of 
Khanyan mingled with memories from the Mahabharat 
and became suffused with the very centre of his dearest 
treasure, the Catholic Faith, and his intellectual heir- 
loom, the Vedanta. It is surely remarkable that his 
literary activity for seven years should have been linked 
with the name of Sophia (Wisdom, Sarasvati) and the 
school dearest to him was called also the College cf 
Sarasvati. 

February brings round the feast of Sarasvati. On 
the eve of the feast, Nanda was told to procure a statue 
of the goddess and Gora too was sent for. ‘‘Get the 
choir ready,’* Upadhyay said, and seeing the boy’s hesi- 
tation, he repeated his order: ‘‘Get the choir ready for 
to-morrow’s feast.’”’ Gora had a lovely voice. He also 
liked music, and was wont to conduct the school-choir. 
But to-day what was wrong? With eyes cast down, he 
Wavigh" I shall Sot do its! > ‘Then Master 
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Mahashay looked at me as he had never looked, as if to 
say: How dare you little brat refuse?’ Guessing 
rightly that Rewachand’s teaching was the cause of the 
trouble, Upadhyay made straight for his room, took him 
to the little outhouse on the terrace with the curt phrase: 
“Stay there till the Puja is over.” 


Upadhyay no more than Rewachand believed in 
idolatry. Both were fervent Catholics and knew full 
well the plain teaching of the Church in this matter. 
But their attitude to Hindu picture-worship was diamot- * 
tically opposed. Rewachand would banish from the 
-school and from the minds of the children every vestige 
of an idol, lest there be a possibility of divine honour 
given to an object of clay. 

Upadhyay thought that the Hindu would and could 
never do without his Iconic worship. Therefore he 
called together the boarders and the day-scholars and 
gave them a talk on Sarasvati. What were his exact 
words? No text of that sermon has been preserved but 
‘it is not difficult to guess. It was his habit to write 
again and again on the same topic until the idea became. 
as it were crystal-clear crystallised in word and metaphor. 
Every number of Monthly Sophia bore on its cover the 
praise of Sophia. 


Pal Parbhan has a Bengali version of what he said. 
“God is Sat-Cit-Ananda. Every aspect of God should 
be worshipped, but being students we quite naturally 
worship in Him the aspect of Cit, Intelligence, Know- 
ledge, Wisdom. Where would the world be without 
God’s Wisdom? What would be our lot if all was Chaos? 
The world is so beautiful and orderly. The Greeks 
called it a Kosmos. The Hindu pierces the veil of the 
‘world and honours in God the Intelligence that ordered 
the Chaos into Kosmos. 

The Puja was performed; the choir sang its choicest 
hymns and even Gora joined heartily . . . . That, of 
course, was for Hindu boys ‘‘not to deprive them of such 
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“Deautiful and harmless devotion.” Upadhyay himseif 


had but to follow in his own prayer-room the train of 
thought begun in his sermon. For Sophia, «ceordins 
to the Catholic Faith, is more than an aspect of the 
Godhead. It is the word of God. the Son. Who became 
man for our sake and died for us on the Cross. On the 
wall before him hung the big Copper Crucifix that had 
accompanied him in his many peregrinations, the fulfil- 
aient of the symbol. He complied with the Church’s pres~ 
cription. He did not join in the Puja. There was no 
hyprocrisy in telling others to do what he was unwillin2 
and forbidden to do personally as he honoured the fulfl- 
ment where others did well to honour the symbol for 
they were us yet unable to understand any further. 


But it meant the most painful separation, the most 
ernel misunderstanding. Rewachand left the Sarasvat 
Ayatan, being unable to see eye to eye with his gurz. 
For more than ten years they had been inseparable. The 
very man whe had brought him to the Faith seemed to 
have apostatised. Of course they would see one another 
in church, but Rewachand preferred to starve and die 
rather than go back to idolatry. ‘“‘He has misunder- 
stood me, ‘‘Upadhyay would say. Of course Upadhyay 
had not joined in the Puja. That was clear, but he had 
tolerated idolatry in the school. For the time Rewa- 
vhand shifted as he could and gradually started a school 
of his own to be called later on ‘‘The Boys’ Own Home.”’ 


The Surasvat Ayatan received a blow frem bis de- 
parture. A new manager and boarding-master was 
needed. Srij. Probodh Chandra Sinha, and Pandit 
Moksada Charan Samadhyayi tried their best. More 
and more teachers had to be enlisted. They were to be 
paid. And what a difference it made in the whole at- 
mosphere of the place! The surroundings were any- 
thing but congenial. In 1905 the school was removed 
to a better le ty in Cornwallis Street. (Close to 
Sandhya Oftice). In 1906 it was shifted to Serampore. 
ME desxyglerho cared could follow the weaying school 
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which was opened there. The number of students, how- 
ever, gradually went down and the Ayatan died a 
natural death for the simple reason that Upadhyay was 
busy with too many things, neither could he secure the 
necessary co-operation of others to realise his ideal. 


Revd. Mr. J. N. Farquhar in his “Gita and Gos- 
pel”? had attacked Sree Arishna on various counts. 
Raja’ Benoy Krishna Dey Bahadur of Sovabazar 
wanted a refutation. Pandit Moksada Samadyayi had 
been asked to do the needful but too busy for so gigan- 
tic a task, he approached Upadhyay. That is how the 
Swami lectured in Bengali before a select audience in 
the Raja’s palace. On Monday, the 25th, July 1904 
he delivered a second lecture in the Albert Hall. This 
time it was given in English and several Jesuit Fathers 
attended. In view of the various interpretations 
given to these lectures and the rumours afloat, it will 
be necessary to examine carefully the leading passages. 


Sahitya Samhita (vol. V.1311 Nos. 6 & 7) auppbet 
the full text. ‘‘Krishna Tattva, the lecturer said, 
very deep and profound. My venture is panionahle 
because I have decided to discard all personal opinion 
and to unveil the mystery of Sree Krishna according to 
the ancient Acaryas.’’ In the first part of the lecture, 
Tpadhyay ‘answers the objections raised by Mr. 
Farquhar. Did he ever live, the dear Sree Krishna? 
Supposing he lived, he was an immoral person. Any- 
how he lived long before Kurukshetra and could not 
have talked to Arjuna.—aAll these objections vanish in 
the light of the Tradition of the Acaryas. In his de- 
sire to make of the Gita a Jesu Tattva, Mr. Farquhar 
sacrifices both Hinduism and Christianity.—In the 2nd 
part, the lecturer proves that Sree Krishna is an Avatar 
of Vishnu. Especially important is the difference 
between Avatar and Incarnation. 


“The teachings of the Gita and of Christianity are 
altogether different. The Gita teaches that God des 
cends from age ts, AGRE to punish the wicked; to reward 
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the righteous and to establish religion. But Christianity © 
holds that God by putting on human nature has given | 
His Life only once to make Prayaschita for the sins of ! 
mankind. 


Interpretting the term avatar in the light of the 
teachings of the Gita, Jesus cannot be called an avatar. 
The tattva of His appearance, is entirely of a different 
nature.’ What then exactly is an Avatar? ‘‘There 
are many sectarian views about it, but as those views 
‘are not towards nivritti (self-conquest) they should be | 
discarded altogether. The Acaryas of the Advaita 
School have followed in the footsteps of Krishna along | 
the path of nivritti. We shall try to understand the 
nature of an avatar by following these Acarayas: 


“Being is one. It cannot be two. One appears as 
many. That Being without a second, when conceived , 
us related,. causes creation, preservation, and destruc: | 
tion as Brahman, Vishnu and Mahaswar. It sports in | 
lieaven as an immortal one and moves about on earth 
us a mortal. That Supreme. Being when thus consider- 
ed (as related) gives heat by being Himself the Sun, 
sheds soft light by being Himself the Moon, gives rise 
to tall waves by being Himself the Sea, and pierces 
the sky by being Himself the Mountain. Oh what a | 
Being! Where is the beginning, the mean and the | 
vend of that Being which when thus understood appears | 
to take crores of forms like the Universe? All this is 
Brahman. But when the whole Universe is His form | 
why then is a particular manifestation called an 
Avatar? The answer to this query is given in the 
Arita. | 

(IV. 6—8) 
“Though birthless and unchanging of essence, 
And though lord of born beings 

Yet in my sway over the Nature that is Mine own 

I come into birth by my own Magic. 

For whensoever the Law fails 
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and lawlessness uprises, 

O thou of Bharata’s race 

then do I bring Myself to bodied birth. 

To guard the righteous, 

to destroy evil-doers, 

to establish the Law 

I come into birth age after age.” 
Translation by L. D. Barnett. 


The purpose and the characteristics of the Avatar 
have been explained by Sree Krishna himself in gh 
three slokas just quoted. 


“When mankind given to pleasure refuses to under- 
go the Sadhana for the salvation of the Soul and follows 
the path of passion,—when the satisfaction of the 
senses becomes religion,—when the priests oversteppjng 
the injunctions of Jnana entangle themselves in ths 
pompous net of Karma—when the acaryas . . busy 
themselves in the enjoyment of earthly pleasures: it is 
then that the Asram Dharma is destroyed, the love for 
pleasure gains power; mixed breeds arise, sectarian 
divisions and clash of self-interest cover the land. 
Who can save Humanity in this hour of great cala- 
mity? It is He, the Lord of Maya. 


“Man, by nature. is a victim of passions (Pravritti). 
He is constantly guided by the desire of having a son, 
of having wealth, of reaching heaven. Dharma is the 
only way to save oneself from the slavery of passions. 
If the passions are given free play, human nature 
becomes opposed to dharma. Hence Society is to be 
regulated in such a manner that passions gravitate to- 
wards disinterestedness, slowly and unconsciously. If 
there be only NVivritti, Samsar and Karma will vanish. 
If there be only Pravritti, immorality and violeac: 
will destroy society. Therefore the harmony between 
Pravritti and Nivritti, between Jnana and Karma is 
known as dharma. That which sustains or protects 
Samsar is Dharma. It is Dharma which by its rulings 
and prohibition( Jeadg|¢rom Pravritti;deéds: to Nigritti. 
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He is the estublisher of dharma who constructs society 
on this harmony and regulates it through the eoncord- 
ance of Jnana and Karma. But the establishment of 
dharma is not easy. With the rise of irreligion come 
people awfully wicked and godless. They are dead 
against Nivritti. Dharma cannot be established un- 
less these men are annihilated and the suffering right- 
eous are rescued. : 

“The bondage of Avidya cannot be torn asunder by 
Avidya. Who can overstep his own self? With 
Karma comes desire for enjoyment and there the knew- 
Jedge of unity can never appear. All the Aearyas 
admit, of this conclusion. There is no other way for 
one subjected to the bondage of Karma save the grace 
of the Lord of Maya, save the mercy of God. And 
when Pravritti envelops the country, when the subjects 
are oppressed by tyrants and the people themselves 
become the slaves of their passions,—the compassion of 
Isvara intensifies and takes ‘‘form” (Rupa), that form 
which can be seen even by those devoid of their inner 
vision of Self, that form through the influence of 
which passions and the tyranny of passions lessen and 
the human intellect is capable of following the path of 
Nishkam and Nivritti. 

Isvar is above the sceptre of Avidya; the creature 
ts under the sceptre of Avidya. If Isvaratva unites 
with the Jivatva it is.then and then alone that the 
creatures can rise superior to Avidya. Unless some 
such special arrangement beyond the realm of Maya 
takes place, the bond of Maya cannot be torn asunder 
the DPravritti cannot be turned towards Nishkami 
deeds, the different departments of Society cannot be 
directed towards the supreme Truth, nor can the ris- 
ings against dharma be supressed. When such a des- 
cent of the Divine compassion comes within the scope 
of vision, of hearing, of knowledge, it becomes advan- 
tageous and effective for the common peeple. 


“Hence the Lord of Maya, bringing his own Maya 
into speedoyene™ the Homies of Maya, | but his 
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birth does not take place as a result of Karma. He of 
his own accord descends in the form of a human per- 
son. Some sectarians believe that the humanity of 
the Avatar is not a fact but a show. This is a great 
mistake .... It is to be understood that what is 
world-form (Visva Rupa) has actually been a man. 
He has created Himself a particular human form, com- 
posed of mind, intelligence and bedy (Mana, Budhi, 
Deha). The individuality of the Avatar is full of 
Isvaratva. It is engaged in but not subject to Karma. 
It is full of Jnana and Prema but above Sadhan and 
Sidhi. . . . The Avatar is an actual human personality 
(Mamava purusharva) but aprasidha i.e., devoid of 
naturality (Prakrittatva). 


“We have understood the characteristics of ‘an 
Avatar. Let us now see how they are amply present 
in Sree Krishna. Follows a description of Krishna vo 
overflowing with sweet tenderness as to challenge an 
English rendering. 


“Ha was tender and his senses had not at all deve- 
loped. There was neither the possibility of enjoying 
the amorous sports nor the necessity of restraining the 
passions. Yet he was appreciating the sweetness of the 
alliance. Where is to be found another such charae- 
ter? It is a marvel. Such dispassionate sport is im- 
possible where there is bondage of Karma. He waa 
endowed with a human nature yet above the laws of 
Karme. The full development of Pravritti devoid of 
its aspects of carnality is not realisable without tte des. 
cent of the Lord of Maya. 


‘Ob, the beloved of the Gopis! Thou art not an austere 
ascetic nor didst thou attain pertection through dis- 
cipline. Thou art the Avatar of Isvar. Whenever we 
think of thy juvenile sports, our minds turn towards 
non-attachment. The full display of Pravritti yet the 
total absence of Karma, this thought makes us as 

yh nish-kama.” 
though nish. eer gle 
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On the basis of this the clearest of his texts let us 
see how Upadhyay distinguished the traditional 
Avatar doctrine from his Christian belief in Incarnua- 
tion. 


(1) Incarnation and Avatar mean quite different 
things: —‘‘Why do you always speak of Krishna?’ 
Sudhir remarked, ‘‘And never of Christ?’’—‘‘But 
Christ is like the Sun and Krishna ....a juicy 
ball?’’ the master replied there and then. 


(2) The following differences are commonly giveu 
but are evidently insufficient. (a) According to Chris- 
tians, there is only one Incarnation, according to 
Hindus, Avatars are many, whenever the need arises. 


(b) The purpose is different in Incarnation ani 
Avatar. 


(3) The very substance of the Phenomenon is ‘differ- 
ent, although Upadhyay holds that the Avatar has an 
objective visible form. 


(4) The Catholic dogma of the Incarnation is ex- | 
plained in the Catechism somewhat as follows: The 
Son of God (Parabrahman Himself) assumed a human 
nature (both soul and body) into the unity of His 
Divine Person. As Upadhyay put it: ‘‘According to 
the Vedanta human nature is composed of five sheats 
or divisions (kosho). These five sheats are presided 
over by a personality (ahampratyayi) which knows 
itself. This self-knowing individual (Jiva, chaitanya) 
is but a reflected spark of the Supreme Reason 
(Kutastha-chaitanya) who abides in every man as the |, 
prime source of life and light. Jesus the Word incar- | 
nate is also composed of five sheaths but they are pre- 
sided over by the Person of Logos Himself and not by | 
any created personality (aham). The five sheaths and 
the individual agent, enlivened and illumined by 
Divine Reason, make up man. But in the God-Man 
the five sheaths are informed direct by the Logos-God 
and not rough the medium of any, individuality.” 

-soy GOOgle FSI OR CALE 
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4(5) From an old yellow paper I copy the following 
lines in the handwriting of Upadhyay. 

“‘Now it is clear that there is a vast difference between 
Christ and Krishna and they differ from each other 
beyoud comparison. I draw a chart first of all to 
show the relation of Sree Krishna to God and the Uni- 
verse. 


i 
| ; Eo 
Brahma Vishnu Maheswar 
Universe 
Sree Krishna 


Now if the Universe ceases to exist, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Maheswar cannot exist and Sree Krishna 
being the Avatar of Vishnu cannot exist. Now God in 
Himself manifests Himself in three: God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost... . But if 
this Universe ceases to exist, they exist all the same 
for they are Three in One and One in Three. Only 
Christ as man ceases to exist but Christ as God remains 
to exist. And this is all the truth. I cannot under- 
stand then why there should be any misunderstanding. 
We should not mix up Christ with Krishna, though 
they are nothing but of the One God, still we cannot 
put them in the same category.” 

Hinduism is based on Vedantism. So the idea 
about God is much broader... ... : 

Evidently Upadhyay has not said his last word in 
this text but, he uses his favourite principle not to 
shed more light thon can actually be absorbed by the 
eye*. If we be allowed to push his premises we would 


*In his two lectures on Krishna, Upadhyay defends the 
Hindu view agzinst accusations that make it appear senseless 
or debased. Forced by his friends to give his own convic- 
tions, he wrote lows to Khemchand: 

PONG Dowty Keqesiig : 
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conclude that (a) Krishna is an Avatar of Vishnu (not 
of Parabrahman), (b) The object lesson Krishna gives 
refers to Natural Ethics, and Sociology (Varna Asram), 
(c) He has a human personality but through a special 
intervention of Isvar, the strands of Pakritti are har- 
wonised and this harmony of Pakritti and Nivritti be- 
comes visible, tangible, intelligible. And thus ths 
ordinary man of the people, incapable of a mystic in- 
tuition and unprepared Yor it, is given that object- 
lesson he needs, and Society becomes once again balane- 
ed, harmonised. 


After his return from England, Upadhyay for a | 
time contributed articles to Banga Darshan. In 1904 
he started a quarter anna paper, a daily called Sandhya 
or evening paper. The object of the journal was ex- 
plained in the following passage: 


“When there happens to be a catastrophe people are 
apt to say; ‘Ah! This is Kali’s Sandhya’, meaning 
thereby that. the awful has just begun its course, \ 


“Tt will be a long time ere this gloom vanish and, the | 
morning light appear, but there is a Shastric interpre- 
tation for this word ‘Kali’s Sandhya! Four such 


“Hindus believe in avatars...... Now leaving ‘aside the be- 
lief of the Hindus, I should state what my belief is in regard 
to Krishna. My studies have led me to discover that sectar- 
ian cults have disfigured Krishna. By sectarian cults I mean 
the different phases, of Vaishnavism. The Vaishnav move- 
ment is heretical...... The Krishna as represented by Vaish- 
nava sects is to be denounced. (Bhagavata is a Vaishnava 
record). But Krishna of History and philosophy is really anh: 
object of unbounded reverence...... Take Krishna's teachings 
in the Gita. Gita is the cream of the Vedanta; it is the 
highest rational philosophy made practical...... I must say’ 
that I leok upon Krishna as a unique manifestation of Divine « 
power and wisdom...... X must have unconsciously put ‘in- 
carnation’ for ‘manifestation’ and changed ‘power’ and ‘wis- 
dom’ into ‘Isve’”. fe 
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Sandhyas have passed away. The fifth has just begun. 
During the first Sandhya appeared Sree Krishna. Lest 
man should be engulfed in the ocean of life, he gave 
him the Gita with the aid of which he could tide the 
waves. The second Sandhya saw the great calamity 
‘in the guise of Buddhism. Ashram and Dharma hav- 
ing been broken to pieces, ehaos and disorder reigned 
in Society. The third Sandhya saw the rise of Sankara. 
He broke threugh the absurdity of Buddhism and wav- 
ed triumphantly the banner of Hinduism. The fourth 
Nandhya saw the rise ef the ‘Mleccha.’ This was the 
time when India’s fatl was complete. Such were the 
anarchy and confusion, oppression and lawlessness pre- 
vailing in India that she was a living corpse. The 
fifth Sandhya might mean an improvement for India 
but no sign to that effect do we notice yet though two 
wenturies. have already elapsed. The gloom darkens. 
But wherein lies our emancipation? A peep into the 
past would give us the key to the problem. We are as 
though tethered to a post by a long rope. Wheresoever 
we go, through whatever vicissitudes we pass, the 
post remains «and bound to it we stand. The 
self-same .Veda, the -Vedanta, the Brahmans, the 
Varna Dharma stand as a rock of hope to a Hindu. 
There is no other way. The object of the publication 
of the Daily ‘Sandhya in this fifth Sandhya of 
Kali is nothing more than to bring home to the 
mind of our countrymen the truth of this only. way. 
The King is « ‘Mleccha’. We have to learn their 
customs for the sake of earning our livelihood. There 
is no escape from it. Could under such circumstances 
the true spirit of our system survive? The problem is 
a difficult one, no doubt, but there is a solution to it. 


“We have to maintain our connection with the King. 
The Sandhya will discuss the spirit of relationship that 
should obtain between the King and the subjects. There 
will be also articles on the various other nations; in- 
formation will be cae regarding foreign gaan tities, 
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How to increase our national wealth with foreign 
machinery etc. But in all our discourses we shall use 
the simplest language possible to speak of those though: 
nearest to a Bengali’s heart. In all that you hear, in 
all that you learn, in all that you do, remain a Hindu. 
remain a Bengali. By fanciful imitation of the 
European you will miss the essentials. To learn the 
foreign language or to modify a few externals will not 
be greatly harmful. Do so, if you care, for the sake 
of your livelihood, but keep the spirit of your sys- 
tems. Whatever the spirit of your systems, what- 
ever circumstances a Brahman’s disciple may be in. 
let him keep intact the spirit of the caste-system and no 
harm will befall him. However much we may forget 
ourselves, that old, old note rings within us through 
the ages. 


“We shall talk of Pujas and Festivals, of Art and 
Literature, of Social Ethics and Domestic Affairs an 
of many other things but in all there will ring the sel!- 
same note: ‘The Vedas, the Brahmans and the Varna 
Dharma. 


“After all our wanderings, back we shall go to that 
first. If we could realise this and act up to it with 
unflinching devotion, God’s blessings would be ours— 
darkness would disappear, 


“We do not undertake to say anything new. We | 
shall only place before the public in a new garb, ull 
that we have learned from our predecessors. We solicit 
their blessings.” j 


From the start it advocated the Vedanta, the Caste- 
system, the exaltation of the Brahman and a rational 
explanation of Hindu symbolism. But like the Week!y 
Sophia it was a political paper and supplied comment- 
on the events of the day. Need we say that the plat- 
form was Nationalist from the very beginning. A few 
Gauge” show the style: 
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‘Firearms are not allowed to Indians. We ought to 
fecl grateful if Europeans relieve natives of their half- 
starved and miserable condition (12.1.05). The village 
police has become worse than it used to be. Nowadays 
it depends upon government; then it depended on the 
people (21.1.05). Voting is no good for Indians. What 
is wanted is the ancient Panchayat System of Aryaa 
days (25.1.05). A Firinghi ticket collector of Kharag- 
pur has been prosecuted for outrage to an Indian lady 
Haripriya De. Hearty thanks to His Honour. (29.1.08). 
Legislation is necessary to prevent the use of cigarettes 
by young boys in India (31.1.05). (Needless to say 
that Lord Curzon’s Calcutta University Convocation 
Address came like a fillip). Under the caption The 
‘Truthful Englishman and The Perfidious Albion he get 
more than he bargained for (21.2. and 16.2.) The new 
Bengali Text-books supply another source of fun. They 
will be prepared in England to make sure of their ortho- 
doxy. Next they will be translated into Tirhutia, 
Bhojpuri, Rarhi, Purabi......... Divide and rule (17.2.) 
A man must be cracked to get Bengali text-books com- 
piled in England.” 


On October 20th came the Partition of Bengal. It 
had been rumoured about already in February and the 
reaction was instantaneous. ‘‘Lord Curzon is not 
straightforward. He is deep. His designs are secret. 
His hands are always itching.’’ (1.2.05). ‘‘Let Curzon’s 
words against Hindu religion and literature be expung- 
ed.” “Curzon has made our fetters tighter’? (1.4.05). 
Now like a lion from his sleep, Nationalism awoke at 
this mortal stroke. After a slumber that had lasted for 
ages there came the clarion call of Bande Mataram. 
“Reject all that is foreign; accept all that is in- 
digenous’’, was the slogan of the day. All round a 
mighty stir, a firm movement. 


To Upadhyay came this call. He joined Bepin 
Chandra Pal and Aravinda Ghosh and worked for the 
Motherland. Lapis, associations, societies and many 
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more means were tried to develop the Svadeshi Move- 
ment.. It did not escape his notice, however, that the 
masses were neglected. He further argued that these 
iiterate millions far outnumbered the Upper Ten. 
Leaving therefore the intelligentsia to B. C. Pal and 
Aravinda Ghosh he deliberately turned .to the masses. 
He felt as by instinct that he must become one with 
them in their thoughts and aspirations. The appeal 
must be in a language understood by all. The sombre 
and stately style of the Sandhya disappeared. In its 
place appeared the vulgar, rustic style of the peasani. 
abounding in foik-lore and riddles, a style unique and 
unparalleled in the history of Bengali Literature. Thus 
he created a new mode of expression extremely liked by 
the shopkeeper in his shop, by the Sarkar and the 
Gomastha in his Master’s house. The teacher and thy 
pupils read it at school; the coolie aud carter read it in 
the street: they read it, laughed at it and not unfre- 
quently sighed. 

The most common word in the Sandhya is Firinghi. 
Here are a few samples. 


Three Things Not To Be Forgotten. (1) Do not buy 
anything from the Firinghi; (2) Do not go to the 
Firinghi merchant for your wearing apparel; (3) Leave 
Firinghi schools and establish Sarasvat Institutions ot 
your own (2.11.05). Which is the superior Authority. 
the police or the High Court? The boycott of British 
goods cannot be put down by the Courts. Therefor: 
by Police Zulum (11.11.05), A new Viceroy is to be 
appointed. What does it matter? ‘‘We are like cow: 
to be sold. To whom shall we be sold?’ (24.11.05). Ah 
tor that fear of the Lal Payree! (19.12.05). A Purdal 
Party is to be held at Belvedere............ Photograph: 
will be taken and published in the illustrated 
English Magazines (20.12.05). The Prince has 
come; the Prince has gone, but we _ re- 
main where we were before (9.1.06). There are now twe 
parties; those ie beg for favours and those ahve stand 
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on their own legs. The former are like cats and dogs. 
They are happy at the crumbs that fall from thei: 
Master’s tables (12.1.06). Repression will be started to 
save shopkeepers and buyers from Svadeshi oppression. 
Enlightened Hypocrisy: the cat mourns ‘over the fish. 


How great was his sympathy for his countrymen: 


Why is it that we have thus fallen? Why is it thai 
on all sides of India people are clamouring for bread? 
Why is it that people of this land are meeting an un- 
timely death through disease and pestilence? Why is 
it that there exists such bitter feeling against the pre- 
vailing government? 


Where such dreadful unequality exists, organised 
society is out of the question. Either we must uplift 
ourselves trom this ignoble state or we must perish 
wholesale. 


But the Aryan race, the dwellers of the land where 
‘Bhagvan himself descended from age to age performing 
his Lilas cannot be destroyed. Like the rim of a wheel 
we will at times go up, and at times we will go down, 
but die out we will not. The Aryan name, the Aryan 
family, the Aryan literature, the Aryan culture «nd 
austerities—all will remain as they are. 


What is needed by the country is a man who can 
weep sincerely, one that loses himself, pained at the 
sight of his countrymen’s wretchedness—a Sannyasi 
who gives up his all and everything.” 


In the days of the Partition of Bengal politica! 
creeds were hazy. Many were merely discontented be- 
cause deprived of their due. This feeling would have 
been calmed by the grant of equality with the British. 
In fact, to a certain extent, this happened. Many not- 
able politicians made friends with the English, charm- 
ed as they were by their sense of justice. As a result 
‘Surendra Nath Banerjee took up a ministry which 
brought him Rs. 60,000. If the politicians of the day 
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had obtained the same rights and privileges with the 
English, they would have given up everything Indian. 


Upadhyay’s Svadeshi was altogether different. He 
was the first man in our political history to suggest 
complete Independance for India. He wrote in the 
Sandhya: 


“T swear by the moon and the sun that I have heard 
in my heart of hearts this message of freedom. As the 
tree in winter gets a new life with the touch of the 
breeze of spring, as you feel joy at the return of love, 
as the heart of a hero dances to the call of the trumpet 
of war, so a feeling has throbbed in my heart. 


“But Independence will mean both freedom from our 
slave complex and freedom from gerrymandering poli- 
ties. 


“With the spread of English rule and culture, India 
lost her own ideal of civilisation. Our educated classes 
think as they have been taught by their Firinghi Mas- 
terz. Our minds have been conquered. We have be- 
come slaves. The faith in our own culture and the 
love for things Indian are gone. India will reach 
Swaraj the day she will again have a faith in herself. 
Ramakrishna had gone in that line. So did Bamkim. 
So did Vivekananda. The whole mass of our people 
must now be made to appreciate things Indian and to 
return to our ancient way. That is Svadesh as opposed 
to Bidesh. 


“Noble India we want, Golden India, the India of 
Kapila and Gautama, Vasishta and Vyasa, Raghu and 
Dihp, Ruma and Yudistira. And for the creation of 
such an India, freedom from slave mentality is neces- 
sary. Political Independence there must be but it 1s 
not possible if there be a slave mentality. As long as 
the inferiority-complex is present, slavery will follow. 
Pratap’s belief in the Rajputs, Shivaji’s faith in the 

dus ie them declare their wars,of Independence. 
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‘Political independence can never be a bar to progress if 
‘there be mental freedom and self-respect.’ 


That is why he deprecated the begging attitude and 
proposed his Svaraj-Garh. ‘‘I see the fort of Svaraj 
built in various places. There shall be no connection 
with the foreigner. These forts will be purified by the 
incense of sacrifice, resounding with the cry of victory, 
filled to overflowing with corn and grain. 


“‘Foreigners will not enter there. There we shall be 
our own masters, from the Thakurghar to the cowshed. 
All our laws will be observed there, our own Varna- 
Asram. Let the Englishman be like the Chaukidar or 
-Jamadar, like the watching dog at the door,—‘‘If the dog 
enters your kitchen you break the cooking pot and 
chase him out.’’? Outside this our own jurisdiction, we 
shall observe the laws of the Firinghi for fear of 
assault and we shall pay the taxes. But if he were to 
trespass on our God-given rights, woe betide him! We 
shall give thrashing for thrashing.’ 


By articles in this style, day by day, the Sandhya 
undermined the British prestige. The police zulum 
that followed the Barisal Provincial Conference was an 
excellent occasion to fish in troubled water. Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller, the new Governor of Eastern Bengal was 
ridiculed. Mr. Kingsford became the most hated man 
in Bengal. The police were just gundas......... All this 
was done deliberately to destroy the inferiority complex 
and to create a sense of self-respect. It succeeded be- 
yond all expectation. And with success came something 
like intoxication. In January he still shows himself 
moderate : 


“Do we hate them?’’—We shall neither reverence nor 
jove them. Does ‘‘not to love’? imply to hate? We shall 
pay taxes. We shall go to their courts because our lives 
“would be jeopardized otherwise and we shall obey their 
laws for fear of eo8e speaalted: Thus fa and no further. 
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But our heartfelt reverence we shall reserve for an 
Aryan polity. A golden throne will be set up for the 
Mother. (2.1.07). 


Svaraj as defined by Dadabhai Naoroji is a “*Belati 
stink”. There is a world of difference between it ant 
Maharaja Shivaji’s conception of Svaraj. (1.1.07). 


The Firinghi is not de jure raja of the country; he 
is only its governor......... That is why he bas left to 
ourselves our society and our religion, our arts and our 
Jearning......... /f we wish, within these limits we can 
remain rulers ourselves \ 
foree us to buy his manu 
spreads his web.......... No I am the raja of my own 
lominions. Loam malik in’ my own country. My 
dominion extends from the shrine of the household-god 
to the edge of the family tank, from the tol and the 
chatuspati. to the cowshed. (8.1.07). 


Obey the laws and pay the taxes. The  Firinghi 
will protect the country as a chohkidar or jamadar.— 


[f a dog enters your kitchen, the cooking-pot is re- 
jected and the animal has to be turned out as well...... 
But if you place the dog on the same throne as the 
household-god, just think in what terms you deserve to 
be abused-—and gradually a threat chimes in:— 


Tf the Firinghi says that he will impose extra taxes 
on our Svadeshi shops and post policemen to our schools, 
T shall not submit to the oppression of these laws of 
yours which violate Svadeshi. It will be what is called 
‘passive resistznce’. The time for that has not come 
yet. But if the Firinghi obstructs us in our Svadeshi 
vow, then indeed we shall have to adopt that course. 


There is something farther away. If the Firinghi 
does not prove amendable under any conditions 
then force will arise in return for force. 

This is just an obiter dictum. The next number 
returns to_the pout policy. 
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Svaraj does not mean equality of rights. That is 
nonsense. Nor does it mean defying the laws. It 
means: ‘Keep the Firinghi out of our life.’ (9.1.07). 
But two days later, the silent, significant insinuation 
is repeated. Under the title of ‘Paying Off Dues on 
the Spot’ he writes: —Know that the Hindu never dies, 
‘neither of a bullet, nor of disease and pain. A few 
worms like you and me may indeed die, but the Hindu 
race will not die out and cannot die out......... Die after 
killing. The glory of dying will be enhanced.—We 
favour self-control and self-sacrifice (21.1.07).. The 
:Svaraj Society will comprise preachers, fighters, house- 
holders. . (23.1.07) The more Firinghism spreads over 
the country, the more they will try to break down the 
Hindu social fabric, the more will the strength of the 
country be awakened. (15.2.07). 

: He can be pathetic as when he writes:—‘‘Mother 
come and see how the Firinghi nation is committing 
wrong and drinking up our warm life-blood,’’ (8.5.07). 


He can be sarcastic as in his comment on the con-- 
denination of a Punjabi paper: ‘We feel gratified. Jt 
is a gift of flowers from Providence. It is God's 
blessing. Take this blessing on thy head and be a man,” 


; He can. be melancholy: ‘What shall we say in re- 
ply to the Firinghi? The time is not yet come, other- 
wise we should have replied on the spot. But here are 
the lessons to be learned: We are undefended. 


The Firinghi is a bad man. 
There are the pro-Firinghis. 


Our boys are prepared to yield even their lives for 
their country. (29.4.07). 


He can be tronical, writing about the Mymensingi 
Conference: ‘‘See how the Mother plays and the 
Firinghi bull has lost all self-control.’’ (27.4.07). 


“Tet them bind our Surendranath and our Bepin 
and let our bonds be undone.” 
Google rs 
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Then came the sneer and finally violence and hatred, 
too deep for words: Your University is ‘a Golamkhansa’ 
{a house for slave manufacture) (27.6.07). 


You yourselves ‘“‘my bhaba-ganga, who eats only 
daddha-rambha.”’ 


“No ruler of a country can send its population te 
jail. It is because you do not understand this that we 
have to abuse you.” (26.8.07) ‘‘When we think of our 
going to jail, we cannot help laughing outright......... 
a revolution is impending and we leap with joy and 
clap our hands.’’ (4.9.07) ‘“The Mother sent us to make 
the water muddy and to cause the Firinghi to frisk 
about. That purpose has been served. Now Sandhya has 
passed. The night is come. Prepare for the advent of 
the new.” (10.10.07). 


“Let lathis, sarkis, daos and a few firearms be kept. 
In all villages have about six bhadroloks and twenty-five 
to fifty men of Bagdi or Chandel caste.’’ (12.3.07). 
“Thanas, lathis, fireworks and small bombs will have to 
be kept.’ (29.4.07). “Do you know what will be the 
sequel? Read our history. Even little Pindi Dasses 
will knead your pindis.”’ (22.5.07). ‘Strike when you 
are struck.’ (5.10.07). ‘‘Meetings are no use......... One 
must slap one’s upper arm in the manner of athletes 
about to close with their adversaries and throw ‘tals’.”* 
(7.10.07).—Here is a parable distilling pure hatred : 


“You are new, I am old. Can there be love between 
you and me? That is the reason of all these troubles. 


That is why Malini of Burdwan has sung: —‘The bee 
does not sit on the Keya Flower.’ So much smell; so 
much beauty; such a fine show; such a splendour but 
the bee is not to be deluded. It does not even approach 
such flowers. Do you know why? The Keya Flower has 
only dry pollens. There is no honey in it. There is 
only the glitter of naked beauty. There is no refulgence, 
no sweetness. 


Géé thhebee sits on the Keva dower, it gets its wings 
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entangled in the Aectaki pollens and loses its life. 
Moreover snakes abound in the Keya groves. The Keya 
leaves are very prickly. Let it remain in the enjoyment 
of its own beauty, its excessive and annoying manifes- 
tation of luxuriance. 


The bee does not even approach the Keya grove. 


7, CUT AND THRUST (1904-07) 


The Svadeshi Movement 


(Contributed by Bipin Vihari Das Gupta, former 
editor of Bande Mataram) 

Brahmabandhab was one of the most prominent ad- 
vocates of the Svadeshi Movement and stood in the 
front rank with Bipin Chandra Pal and Aravinda Ghose 
in leading the new school of thought. They demanded 
a thorough reconstruction of the old political, social 
and educational ideas and ideals and proclaimed the 
new gospel of self-help and self-reliance. Upadhyay’s 
whole life and energy were dedicated to the service of 
the country. Years back he had been interested in th» 
education and welfare of his people, but his public life 
practically began with the Partition of Bengal. Th‘s 
famous event took place on August 7th 1905 in the teeth 
of a countrywide agitation. Prayers, petitions and pro- 
tests were all in vain. The Calcutta leaders started the 
Svadeshi Boycott Movement. Thousands of meetings 
were held every day all over Bengal. A wave of patriot- 
ism passed over the land which was unparallelled and 
unsurpassed in the history of India. Many poems were 
composed; many songs were sung. Men, women anid 


even children zesmendedgi¢ the call of the Asthertond. “4 
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Rabindranath, the chief poet of patriotism, pub- 


lished stirring songs. Surendranath Banerjee, the father 
of Indian politics, was at his best. He became the 
priest of Svadeshism and administered the Svadeshi 
vow to the public. Bipin Chandra Pal with his thun- 
dering voice roused the whole country and awakened a 
new consciousness, « new outlook, a new aspiration in 
our people. In the language of Aravinda Ghose he 
became the political prophet. Aravinda Ghose resigned 
his post of Rs. 700/- in the Baroda State and hurried to 
Bengal with a throbbing heart and with the wealth of 
his mind and spirit. Motilal Ghose, the renowned 
editor of the A. B. Patrika, felt a new pulsation of life 
in his lean and frail body. His manifold activities 
puzzled us. : 


Krishna Kumar Mitra, the editor of Sanjibani and 
Kaliprasanna Kavyavisarad the editor of Hitabadi, 
were full of enthusiasm for the cause. Panchkori 
Banerjee and Suresh Chandra Samajpati, two powerful 
writers, rendered excellent services by their writings 
and speeches. But Upadhyay was a striking figure, a 
face beaming with intelligence, determination imprint- 
ed on his brow. 


In 1904 he had started his Sandhya. It took a lead- 
ing part in the agitation against the Partition of Ben- 
gal. It witnessed the birth of a new spirit, a new aspi- 
ration and a new ideal, Sandhya became a most power- 
ful vernacular organ of the new school of thought. Its 
style, its biting sarcasm, its refreshing wit, its ruthless 
criticism won for it a unique place in Bengali verna- 
cular journalism. As the day wore to its close, Caleutta 
people were anxiously waiting for a taste of its inex 
liaustible fund of humour and its interesting verdict on 
current questions. [t was a free lance. It spared no 
one. Its attacks were however, mainly directed. against 
the Moderates on one side, and on the other, against 
Government officials, their policy and measures. Its 
<(vle was inimituble. Tts representation, of things was 
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unique. The headings of the articles were original and 
humourous: people would writhe with laughter. Its task 
was destructive. Without destruction we cannot build. 
Its object was to break the charm of British rule and 
to awaken people to « sense of realities. Its mission 
was to bid adieu to the old and usher in the new, to 
establish a new Bengal, a new India. Upadhyay bore 
no malice or grudge against anybody. When he criti- 
«ised a man he did so in a sportsmanly spirit. He enjoyed 
a repartee. He had frequent repartees with his con- 
temporary editor of Hitobadi, Pandit Kali Prasanna 
Kavyavisarad. But receiving the news of his death he 
was extremely sorry and particularly missed the re- 
partees. 


Though he bore the brunt of the fight, he had the 
honeur to receive articles from a gallaxy of distin- 
guished writers such us Bipin Chandra Pal, Panehkori 
Banerjee, Suresh Chandra Sumajpati and Jaladhar Sen. 
But Sandhya represented the genius of Upadhyay. 


After the Partition of Bengal there was a great up- 
heaval of national feelings. Events followed in quick 
succession. The European Committee got alarmed at 
the crowded meeting on the Federation ground, gather- 
ed to protest against the Partition and to assert the 
Unity of Bengal. The meeting was presided over by 
one of Bengal’s greatest sons, the renowed Ananda 
Mohan Bose who had actually to be carried to the meet- 
ing. His inspiring words were the last contribution of 
u mighty soul. 


Next came the great meeting held in’ Pasupati 
Babu’s compound near the Amrita Bazar Office. About, 
a lac of people gathered on October 16th 1905, Rabin- 
dranath presided and made a great speech. He closed 
with these words: ‘Tow’t retrace your step. Don't re 
trace your step.” 


It was in this meeting that Rakhi Bandhan was in-, 
troduced by Rabipdranath: It created a wave,of.enthu- 
tize oogle ERSITY OF CALIFOR 
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siasm, and spread all over Bengal. All sections, even 
Government officials took part in this national cere- 
mony. Its object was to bind together all men, friends 
or foes, in the bonds of love. For quite a number of 
years the ceremony was kept up with great enthusiasm. 
On all these occasions Upadhyay would pour forth his 
feelings in Sandhya. About a lac of rupees, he noted, 
had been raised in that one meeting. Even beggars had 
contributed their mite. Decidedly Svadeshi had be- 
come a popular movement. 


In April 1906 the memorable Provincial Conference 
was held in Barisal. Mr. A. Rasul presided. His person- 
ality commanded universal respect. All sections of 
our people esteemed his character, and sturdy nation- 
alism. This conference was destined to become the 
turning point in the political life of Bengal, nay ot 
India. 


Barisal district had risen to prominence in Svadeshi 
days under the most successful leadership of the saintly 
Asvini Kumar Datta, an honoured name in the modern 
history of India. A visit to Barisal was considered 3 
pilgrimage. So all the Calcutta leaders and the dele- 
gates from various districts reached Barisal in unusually 
large numbers. 

Under instructions from Sir Bampfylde Fuller, the 
new Lieutenant Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
the local authorities stopped the singing of Bande 
Mataram in the streets, and forcibly broke up the pro- 
cession of delegates, peacefully moving towards the 
Pandal in rows of threes. They arrested Surendranath 
and took him to the Magistrate, who after a summary 
trial, fined him Rs. 400/-. Next day the peaceful con- 
ference itself was broken up. 

Resentment knew no bounds. So moderate a politi- 
cian as Bhupendranath Basu who had never used strong 
language against Government said on this occasion: 
“To-day has witnessed the fall of the British rule in 
India’. 
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After a month or so, a very select meeting was held 
in the Calcutta residence of Subodh Chandra Mullick 
to discuss various questions connected with National 
Education. I saw there Brahmabandhab Upadhyay 
whom I had met first at Barisal. It struck me that 
Justice Sir Gurudas Banerjee was putting questions to 
Upadhyay and listening to his replies with rapt atten- 
tion. He evidently attached the greatest iportance to 
Upadhyay’s views on education. It must be said that 
no other man rendered greater service to the National 
council of Education than Upadhyay. It is he who 
approached Srijut Brojendra Kishore Roy Choudhury 
of Gauripur and Subodh Chandra Mullick and passion- 
ately appealed to them for donations. : 


Brahmabandhab was a great organiser. His Sandhya 
Office was the rendezvous of Svadeshi workers and 
Svadeshi leaders. Volunteers would come out of the 
Office and form processions. It is he who was the lead- 
ing figure in organising the Shivajee festival as it was 
he who prepared the Bankim Utsav at Kantalpara, the 
native village of Bankim Chandra. On this occasion 
(8th April 1907) he hired a steamer. It was full with 
members of the Nationalist party and volunteers. The 
steamer passed by the spacious Manirampore house of 
Sir Surendranath Bunerjee, situated on the Eastern 
bank of the Ganges.. That was about 9 a.m. It so 
happened that Surendranath on that day celebrated the 
sacred thread ceremony for his son Bhaba Sankar. 


As Sankar was my beloved pupil, I had gone to 
Manirampur by the morning train at the request of 
Surendranath. It was my first visit to his house, and 
Surendranath took me round to show me his compoun:t 
and garden. At last we sat down on chairs near the bank 
of the Ganges. I had enjoyed a hearty meal when 4 
steamer came near and shouts of Bande Mataram from 
the passengers could be heard. We realised it was the 
steamer hired by the Sandhya Office, which was pro- 
ceeding to. the Bankim Auniversary: We stood up. 
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Surendranath beckoned to them. He requested all to 
get down to his place. They agreed and squatted down 
on the lawn near the bank of the river and enjoyed a 
grand breakfast. Once again I had to sit down and 
breakfast a second time. Surendranath remarked: *‘! 
presume it is Bipin Babu’s second edition, enlarged and 
revised.”’ 

Surendranath was great in many respects. He was 
kind, generous, and hospitable to all, even to those who 
were his political opponents. The people of the Sandhya 
Office as well as myself belonged to the opposite camp. 
But we all loved and respected him. I have referred 
to this incident to show the basic cordiality that existed 
between extremists and moderates in spite of their 
differences of opinion. 

In view of the happenings at Barisal, Congress was 
to meet at Calcutta during the Christmas 1906 under 
the presidency of Dadabhai Naoroji. For the first time 
in the history of Congress, four new resolutions were 
placed before the Subjects Committee on Svadeshi 
Boycott, National Education and National Autonomy. 
The extremist papers New India, Bande Mataram. and 
Sandhya preached Absolute Autonomy free from British | 
control. Surendranath advocated Colonial Self-Govern- 
ment. 


One day he fully expressed his mind to the present 
writer. He asked him. ‘‘What is the difference between 
the two parties? You talk of Svadeshi. We too. You | 
preach Boycott. We too. You want National Educa- 
tion, and such also is our aim. You want Absolute 
Autonomy: we preach Colonial Self-Government. We 
cannot preach Absolute Autonomy as Sec. 124 stands 
in the way.” 


In the framing of the above four resolutions Suren- | 

dranath fell in with Bipin Chandra Pal’s views. There | 

was no hitch but when the vere tions were placed be- | 

fore the Subjects Committee, Sir Phiroze Shah Mehta 

and Mr. a sie ‘Cae a nie and ery. In the heated 
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discussion which followed, Sir Phiroze was discourt- 
eous to Asvini Kumat Dutt of Barisal with whom he 
had had already a toss at the Madras Congress where 
he told Asvini Kumar: ‘‘I don’t like to be cross- 
examined by you.’’ Asvini Kumar replied: ‘‘Sir Phi- 
roze you are an eminent barrister. Examination in chief 
comes first, then comes cross examination. But you have 
not been examined in chief at all’’. Sir Phiroze’s con- 
duct was resented by the extremist party especially by 
the delegates from Eastern Bengal. By way of a protest 
we all left. the Subjects Committee and led by Bipin 
Chandra Pal, went to Mr. C. R. Das’s house. Only 
Tilak remained in the Subjects Committee. After half 
an hour he too came to Mr. C. R. Das’s place and said 
with a smile: “I have managed everything satisfac- 
torily.”’ 

He had held out a threat to Dadabhai Naoroji in 
the following terms: ‘‘You have witnessed the surge of 
feelings in the Subjects Committee. If you do not allow 
us to put our four resolutions, I shall move an amend- 
ment to the proposal of your election as president, in 
the open Congress, and I shall have a great backing.’ 
Dadabhai understood that Tilak was constitutionally 
entitled to do so and would not spare him. In order <0 
avert this very awkward position he yielded to Tilak. 


Regarding Autonomy there was a difference of 
opinion between the two parties, Dadabhai was between 
Seylla and Charibdis. He cleverly used the term Svaraj 
which was acceptable to both parties, Dadabhai was the 
first to use the term Svaraj in his presidential speech, 
though Tilak was responsible for it. The moderate 
leaders, especially those outside Bengal, Phiroze Shah 
Mehta and Gokhale did not like the resolution at all. 


The task of moving the Boycott resolution was 
entrusted to Bipin Chandra Pal. He roused the audience 
by one of his fiery speeches. It is a movement, he said. 
It will move from province to province, from district 
to district, from village to village. It will move like the 


car of Jagannath Who, opposes it, will beverusled._ 
gannath Gvgter be erased. 
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At the close of the speech, Gokhale hurried to the 
front of the platform and cried: ‘‘We have nothing to 
do with this resolution. We dissociate ourselves from 
it’’. 

The year 1907 witnessed the prosecution of the pro- 
minent leaders of the forward movement. Qne after the 
other fell a victim: Yugantar, Bande. Mataram and 
Sandhya. Bhupen Dutt was condemned for an article 
stating the policy of the paper. Aravinda Ghose was pro- 
secuted under sect. 124A for an article contributed by 
an outsider. The prosecution failed to prove that he 
was the editor of the paper or he wrote the offending 
article. Next came the turn of Bipin Chandra Pal. He 
had been away from Calcutta giving his famous Mad- 
ras lectures. On his return he was called upon as a wit- 
ness for the prosecution of Aravinda. He declared hin- 
. self ‘funable to be a party to the carrying out of what 
I believe to be an unrighteous policy of the executive’, 
and was condemned for contempt of court. 


The hour had now struck for Sandhya. A first search 
of the premises had already taken place on August 7th. 
The second search eame on August 30th. It was not 
the first time in his life that Upadhyay had faced the 
judge. In December 1905 he had been tried by Mr. 
Kingsford on a charge under section 5 clause 2 of th: 
Vress Act as printer and publisher of the Sandhya for 
having omitted to notify the change of the place of 
publication within three days. Again in September 
1905. He was then in Rajshahi for a defamation case 
brought against him by a silk factory manager Mr. | 
Malcolm. Petition of compromise was filed on January 
81st 1907. But these were trifles as compared with the 
Sandhya Sedition Case. He made his famous statement 
of which the Bande Mataram wrote in the following 
words: ‘*Never in the history of seditious trials in India 
has a statement so bold, so straightforward and so dig- 
nified been filed. This statement is in every way 
worthy of the Editor of the Sandhya.’’ 

Gox gle BoVe Das Gupta. 
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Only a mam ‘with high ideals and intense religious 
fervour ‘could: have slaved: as Upadhyay did for the last 
four years: By 5-30 a.m. he started work in the Sandhya 
Office. The manuscript of the evening paper was to be 
ready by twelve noon. Then the compositors would do 
their work and by 2 p.m. the printing started. At four 
o’clock the hawkers went about selling the finished 
article.“What an amount of work it all entailed! He 
was the chief writer. Shyam Sunder Chakravarty had 
helped in the beginning but he was given over to thé 
Bande Mataram. So, squatting on the ground near the 
wooden désk and the iakstand, Upadhyay would write 
away the whole morning. The manuscript finished, hé 
walked along Simla Street to Kartik’s house leaving 
the rest to’his Manager Sarada and to his printer Hari 
Chandra Das. How often his mind went back to 23 Shiv 
‘Narayan Das Lane as he sat praying, reading, think- 
ing at 18 Bethune Row! His mind knew no rest. By 
night discussions would go on till the early hours of 
the day ‘but 5-30 a.m. found him busy at the Sandhya 
Office. Did he ever sleep by day? He might doze off for 
five minutes, then as if startled at this distraction he 
continued’ his work. After sunset his friends arrived: 
They were many. Some cume every day. Haridas Haldar 
e.g. All the interests of the Motlierland were his. The 
Bande Mataram was for a time published -from the 
Sandhya Office. He himself contributed occasional arti- 
cles in the beginning; others were culled from Sophia 
by his ingenious manager when matter ran short. The 
original Rs. 500/- donated by a gentleman from Assam 
went in no time. Means had to be found and who went 
round begging for the Bande Mataram but the penni- 
less Sanyassi ?—Again, volunteers were needed to address 
Svadeshi meetings and Upadhyay did his share. 
Teachers were needed for the National Schools and he 
began recruiting. He went with Sarada to Barisal for 
the’ Provincial Congress Meeting. He gave a stirring 
address. How did it happen that he escaped scot-free 
in the famous lathi charge? All sorts of rumours were 
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started. ‘‘He had taken to his heels,’’ his enemies said. 
The truth had to come out. ‘‘He had not been in the 
- procession at all: he was suffering from diarrhoea. Had 
he to go afterwards and single-handed challenge the 
police? 


In June 1906 the management of the Shivaji festiva: 
was placed on his broad shoulders and what a grand 
success he made of it! Fifteen thousand people gather- 
ed on the Howrah platform to welcome Tilak, Khaparde, 
Moonji and the other delegates. The Mela was held ou 
Panter Matha in front of the Field and Academy Club. 
(Cornwallis Street, where now stands the Vidyasagar 
College Hostel). On the very eve of the Mela the orga- 
nisation seemed destined to collapse. Besides the usual 
stalls for Svadeshi exhibits, Upadhyay had foreseen a 
booth with a large picture of Sivaji at the feet of Durga.. 
B, C. Pal and others objected. Upadhyay felt convinced 
that this item was essential if the Svadeshi movement 
was to become popular. He held out. He refused tc: 
yield. At last after long and stormy discussions both 
parties agreed to call in Mr. C. R. Das as arbitrator. 
Now victory was assured. ‘‘Of course’, said C. R. Das 
after hearing both sides of the question, ‘‘shall we 
reach the people without the Kali Mandir’’? The pic- 
ture of Ram Das, Shivaji’s guru found a place also in 
the feast and so did the Meeting of Krishna and Arjuna. 


Tilak and Khaparde reached Howrah by the B.N 
Mail at 7 a.m. on the 4th June 1906. They were led in 
procession to the Utsav ground in Cornwallis Street. 
There the President Mati Lal Ghose requested Tilak 
to open the Exhibition. No other function took place 
that day. 


The Utsav began on Tuesday 5th June by an open 
air Mass Meeting. Nearly ten thousand people were 
gathered. Among the distinguished people were Moonjee 
from Nagpur. P. Mitter, C. R. Das, R. Guha, J. 
Chowdhury. . Mos. bd Ghose, Asyini’“Kimar,, Dutt.. 
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Hirendranath Dutt, Bipin Chandra Pal, Monoranjan 
Guha, Dr. Gaffur, and Moulvi Didar Bux. 


The proceedings began with R. N. Tagore’s poem 
on Shivaji. Followed a Bengali and Marathi song. The 
speech of the President expressed the twofold purpose 
of the festival: (1) awaken a feeling of respect for the 
noble, the disinterested and the self-sacrificing spirit 
so clearly seen in Maharaja Shivaji: (2) unite Bengal 
and Maharastra. Tilak, Khaparde and Moonjee spoke 
in English, R. Guha, B. C. Pal and A. K. Dutt spoke 
in Bengali. The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the chair proposed by Hirendranath Dutt. 


In connection with the Dasahara festival a ‘‘Ganga 
Snan’’ had been arranged on Sunday 3rd June by the 
Bande Mataram Sampradayan. Tilak wanted to follow 
their example and accordingly the ceremony was repeated 
on Sunday June 10th. On ‘Thursday there was a Publix 
Reception of the Maratha guests. All Calcutta was 
present. Surendranath Banerjee was voted to the 
chair and a formal resolution was moved ‘“‘to accord » 
Public Reception to the Maratha guests on_ behalf 
of the people of Bengal’’. Followed the garlanding 
and speeches of the President, Tilak, Moonjee, 
Khaparde. The latter remarked not without humour 
that three items were part of a feast—the guests, 
the servants and the goat. The people could 
not be the guest, but they might be the menial and in 
reality they were the goat. After the opening Ceremony 
and the Coronation of Maharaja Shivaji, here was the 
Re-Union of Bengal and Maharastra. Public enthusiasm 
knew no bounds when early, the following Sunday, the 
dong procession, headed by the Mother, wended its way 
from Cornwallis Street to Prasanna K. Tagore Ghat for 
“the political bath.” 


For a week all Calcutta and Bengal had walked 
through the Exhibition. It had been a first class adver- 
tisement. It was more than that. It was the Hinda 
Revival. It was—the Jenaissance ushered,.in..by the 
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Mother. Maharastra and Bengal became one. Three 
weeks Tilak lectured to the crowds, and night after 
night, he sat with Upadhyay and listened with rapt 
uttention. 

It is on this occasion that Upadhyay read his paper 
on National Education. It is on this occasion too that , 
he showed what a Bengali cook could do. Sixty-one 
different Bengali dishes were served at the banquet 
served in honour of Tilak, Khaparde, Moonjee and ‘the 
other delegates. The kitchen was directed by Bipradas | 
Mookerjee, the author of a famous Bengali book on 
National Cooking. Upadhyay wanted to show that India 
was not in need of the West even in that line.* 

It would have been interesting to study Upadhyay's 
whole appeal re A National College. Only the following 
extract could be procured :— : 

The Ayatana will consist of three divisions :—(1} 
Primary and General (2) Special, and (8) Advanced. A 
training of ten years will be necessary to pass through 
the Primary and General Division. 

The Primary Course will comprise Bengali, elemen- | 
tary Sanskrit, the abridged Ramayana and Mahabha- 
rata (in Bengali), History (anecdotes) and Geography, | 
Arithmetic (Subhankari), elementary English, Manual | 
training, Musie and Drawing. | 

To these in the general stage, will be added Bengali 
and Sanskrit literature, higher Sanskrit Grammar, | 


* Writes one of, the guests: “Abgut fifty dishes, all vege- ! 
tarian, were served to each man. All were unique prepara- | 
tiens of excellent taste. I felt proud of our race and always 
held that the art of cooking nowhere reached such a perfec- 
tien as in Bengal. Bipin Chandra Pal invited me to the feast. 
I explained that I was a cispeptic person. He replied that 
Raja Subodh Chandra Mallik had already paid Ra 3|- for me. 
I chen agreed to partake of the feast. About four decades 
have passed. The joy of the feast and the taste of the good food 
are still fresh in my mind. Raja Subodh Chandra Mullik again 
ertertained Mr. Tilak. and a considerable number of selected 
persons in his cwn house 12, Wellington Square. It was in- 
decd a very goec feast but it cculd not compare with the 
public banqu; ret whic} peas the best I ever,.enjoyed during the 
varied ‘exper! Gny life.” (Bu\WerDasoGupta}, 
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Hindi, elements of Physics, Chemistry and Astronomy 
elementary Mathematies,. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geo- 
metry and Trigonometry—the Ramayana -and the 
Mahubharata (without the episodes) in Sanskrit, His- 
tory of India, Greece, Rome, Medieval and Modern 
Europe, China and Japan—English language and com- 
position, elementary French or German, and elements 
ot Logic (Hindu and European). After a general train- 
ing of six or seven years the Vaishya (mercantile caste) 
students may take to a practical and commercial course 
of education. 

In the Special Division there will be four annual 
terms and the curriculum will be narrowed down to 
particular subjects. There may be seven groups or more: 

(1) Literature (Bengali, Sanskrit, Hindi, English, 

French or German). Philology, Grammar, Pro- 
sody and Rhetoric. 

(2) History and Political Economy. 

(3) Philosophy, Logic, Ethics and Natural Theology 

(Hindu and European). 

44) Mathematics (Pure and Applied). 

(5) Physical Science. 

(6) Law, the Smritis and the Grihya Sutras and 

(7) Medecine (Hindu, Arabic and European). 


The Advanced Division will be devoted to original 
research which may extend to four years or more. 

The proposed A yatana will be begun on a very hum- 
ble scale. At present there will only be two groups in 
the Special Division—Literature and Philosophy. It is 
desirable that there should be several Ayatanas,, each 
famous for a particular subject taught in its Special 
Division. 

The chief features of the College would be:— 


(1) The compulsory study of Hindi as the lingua 
franceuf the country. 
z s0081e 
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(2) Foreign learning was to be brought in as an 
auxiliary, the main line of culture beinz 
chiefly national. 


(3) English has to be taught as a second language. 


(4) No fees were to be charged, ‘‘for it is un-Hinda 
to sell knowledge’. 

(5) No married student was to be admitted. 

(6) Students, resident as well as non-resident, 
were required to perform the duties (dharma) 
of their respective caates. 


(7) Boys of low castes, and of families who have 
broken away from the pale of caste, were to 
be rigidly excluded. 


The Appeal got no response and the grand idea of a 
National College as here contemplated remains a paper 
scheme to the present day. Jadabpur Engineerinz 
College was the only result achieved. 


What Sandhya did for the masses, Svaraj did for 
educated classes of Bengal. It was a Weekly, in folio, 
comprising from 12—1l4 pages. Twelve numbers ap- 
peared altogether from March to July 1907. Eaci 
number bore on the front page the picture of Shivaji. 
Other illustrations also occurred as oecasion offered - 
Bankim, Ram Krishna, Vivekananda, Lala Lajpat 
Ray, Siva Chandra Sarvabhuma, the Vishnupur fort-- 
ress, temples, Bengali cottages. 

The journal opens with a glowing tribute paid to 
the memory of Bankim, the Rishi of Bande Mataram. 
This mantra will be the leading principle of the paper. 
Its purpose will be to restore the Hindu Samaj to its 
former glory by giving Hindus a new consciousness of 
their civilisation and culture. The Advaita and Nivrittr 
as taught by Krishna in the Gita form the basis of that 
great civilisation. 
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By it all oppositions and divisions have become uni- 
fied. It will be the aim of Svaraj to revive this Indian 
Inheritance; customs and feasts, architecture and philo- 
sophy, the great Indian leaders of the past and the 


present wi!l be studied with this end in view. We- 


must come to know and esteem our cultural heritage. 
Thus the review is not a religious paper nor is it direct- 
ly political. Much that is religious finds its place and 


also, much that is merely political. Upadhyay’s love: 


of India was itself deeply religious. Even his fiercest 
hatred of things foreign somehow depends on his re- 
ligious outlook. It is not merely Indian Independence 
he wants or Hindu Society but the spiritual values, the 
religious traditions of our people. Poverty, slavery 
and westernisation are ruthlessly attacked because they 
stifle the soul of India. Many pages of Svaraj deserve 


a place in Bengali Anthologies. Upadhyay reminds. 


us of what is best in Bankim or in Rabindranath’s 
prose. His style is however, not even. Much depends 
on inspiration, but in many passages he shows himself 
a first-class writer. 


All bis pet ideas come back, but mellowed and steep- 
ed in superb Indian language and imagery. 


God, the Absolute is asanga. “‘Asanga Yam 
Purusah”; nirguna, unrelated, absolutely independent 
of anything that is not He. He is ‘‘atma-rata, atma- 
krida, atmananda,” the fulness and perfection of Jnana 
in which there is no opposition of Subject and Object. 
Buti Jnatrjneyatver dvandvahina bhumananda’’, per- 
fect Bliss. All created knowledge and love are but re- 
flections, partial and relative realisations of the Absolute 
Love and Knowledge. (Sastriya Katha No. 5). 


Commenting on the meaning of the Dola-Yatra and 
the Snana-Yatra, he insists that his Hindu readers 
should not stop at the material symbols but zise to the 
Visvarupa, the Asanga, the Absolute——Even in his 
most political writings this deep religiosity finds ex- 


Pression: Svadesa Bhakti, O Visva-Prem is an ardent 
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denunciation of Imperialism but it is also an expression 
ot the highest religious aspiration. 


Imperialism, injustice, the selfish aims of the foreign 
ruler are destroying religion and make impossible love 
and selflessness. ‘‘Ahimsa’’ is the ideal when condi- 
tions are normal, but our conditions are no more 
sahaja: We must fight for justice and the establish- 
ment of peace and love. More eloquently still in 
“Diarar Bhar’ he deplores the country’s religious 
downfali. It is not mere worldly prosperity that he is 
fighting for but conditions in which our people will ba 
truly religious and God-centred. Again and again it 
is the same spiritual and religious inspiration that finds 
expression in most stirring language (Gita-dharma- 
Svaraj, -Svadharma). 


Upadhyay makes constant use of the rich Sahti 
symbolism, that symbolism which inspired the Bande 
Mataram. Several of the best articles are commentaries 
on the Bande Mataram. He is a Christian and does 
not himself worship Kali, the Mother; but to his Hindy 
readers he interprets Kali as the symbol of God’s Crea- 
tive Energy, of His Providence procuring man’s goo'l 
even through suffering and death. One of his finest 
sketches, ‘‘Bangalir sva’’ (Béngali Character) be- 
gins with an explanation of this symbolism. 


Crossing over from Chinsurah to Bhatpara in his 
student days, he was surprised by « sudden storm. The 
little boat was tossed about by the waves: all were 
frightened and still. An old woman with her basket 
had joined the party at the last moment. She was not 
ightened at all. She seemed to enjoy the fun. ‘Oh 
look’?! she exclaimed, ‘‘Mother is playing with us.” 
Death. sickness, all the awe of Nature, all the tragedy 
of Tife are but the play of the Mother with her child. 
Bengalis have realised something of God’s wonderful 
activity in the world. Often this reverence for the 
Mother is just the love of the Motherland, but it is al- 

ays deeply religious and thusamil y 
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patriotism. Upadhyay vindicates the spirituality of 
his ancestors against the attacks of foreigners. 


Hindus have been classified by them with Negroes 
and fetish-worshippers. 


No effort has been made to understand Hindus. 
Their spiritual outlook is deeper. They see the One 
reflected under many aspects and worship Him under 
many symbols. The Advaita is the basis of their whole 
worship. Through contemplation and bhakti, Hindu 
sages have rea ised the Divine Immanence. This is not 
Animism. Missionaries seem to forget that Hindu 
image-worship spread throughout the country not  be- 
fore, but after the sublime discoveries of the Upa-- 
nishads. But all this worship—be it good or bad—is 
on the level of the ‘saguna upasana.’ He who knows 
not this and sees in this image-worship an absolute cult 
rendered to creatures, knows nothing of Hinduism. 


Ramkrishna and Vivekananda are praised for hav- 
ing brought Bengalis b to the religious traditions 
of true India. Ramkrishna is called the ‘loka-raksa- 
setu’ of our time. The idea of going to England came 
to him when he heard of Vivekananda’s - death. He 
wished in his own, humble way to continue Vivek.- 
nanda’s mission. 


Among the historic characters that appeal most to 
him are those obseure Sannyasis who led a revolt at the 
end of the 18th century. He often comes back to the 
theme of the Ananda Math. It is always in his mind. 
From Bankim he has received not only his style and 
inspiration but many an idea expressed in) Dharme- 
tattca and Krishva-Charita. 


Bankim’s influence may explain the peculiar posi- 
tion of Upadhyay regarding religion and his attitude- 
towards Sree Krishna. For Bankim religion is not 


Faith; it is not_supernatural; it is a natural 


anid 


rational spiritualito basld on the doctrineof Nivritinis 
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and Advaita. Krishna, though worshipped, is a_his- 
torical personage, a Teacher, not the Puranic and mar- 
vellous miracle-worker. He is an Avatar, but not the 
Avatar of sectarian Vaishnavism. Upadhyay seems to 
have taken for granted most of Bankim’s conclusions. 
{f Hinduism claims to be only a natural and rational 
religion, if it is not a Faith based on supernatural reve- 
lation, if Krishna is just a teacher of this natural and 
rational spirituality of Advaita and Nivritti and not a 
religious Saviour from sin and supernatural death, then 
it is possible ts be a Hindu and a Christian at the same 
time. Bankim had rationalised Hinduism and taken away 
its peculiar religious elements, reducing it to be a spin- 
tuality and man-made philosophy. On this as a basis 
Upadhyay thought that he could build up his own 


religious and supernatural Faith. Theism would not | 


conflict with Christian Revelation and Faith. The 
‘Teacher Krishnu would not compete with the Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 


So many things deserve to be quoted! Do you know 
Pratap, the last independent king of Bengal? He de- 
feated the Moguls and is still the hero of many a 
popular Bengali legend. Would you like to hear the 
story of Vishnupur. that little Hindu kingdom whica 
for many centuries Jived a life of great prosperity and 
social justice? 


How did Bengalis live, eat, play and fight in olden 
days? How did they dress¥ Did you ever hear of 
Halisahar, the heart of old Bengal from where so many 
great men have come? Or of Bhatpara, the ancient 
centre of Sanskrit learning? Have you studied Bengali 
proverbs or the folklore and poetry of Nidhu Babu or 
the songs of Ramaprasad and his contest with Aja 
Consai? 


Svaraj teaches you to love Bengal. It makes you 
proud to be a Bengali. Perhaps it goes too far, at 
times, in its attack on what is not Bengali. The cons- 
tant reeurreQpe ofthe term Firinghi-annoys,.and brings 
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in a note of vulgarity. Upadhyay was a born fighter. 
He did not spare blows. 


But his was certainly not a narrow and negative 
kind of nationalism. It was deeply religious and 
spiritual though the Vaisnavi Maitri feeling was not 
enough; it advocated the Sakta energetic and fightiny 
spirit. 

The outlook is not provincial. Writing for Bengalis 

in Bengali Upadhyay chiefly speaks of Bengal. But 
in every number there is news from other parts of India. 
Readers are kept in touch with what is being done in 
other provinces, the Punjab, Madras, Maharastra. 
Lala Lajput Ray is one of the men Upadhyay admires 
most and several articles are consecrated to him. Sivaji 
is, of course, one of his great heroes. Upadhyay thinks 
in terms of India not of Bengal only. In this he is ni 
‘one with the great patriots of his time. 


8. UNBROKEN 


In 1901 in June or thereabout, I was taken aback 
by a strange pronouncement from the lips of the Swami. 
“‘We must make Prayaschitta, must eat a little cow- 
dung’’, he said, quite calmly with a smile playing on 
‘his lips. ‘This is the consummation of your Vedanta’’, 
exclaimed one of his Christian friends. The remark 
evoked a loud laughter from the whole company, but 
Upadhyay without being disturbed in the least, entered 
into a discussion with his assailant and succeeded in 
convincing him of the legitimacy and desirability of 
performing the ceremony in question. The critic 
though. vangGbedleould argue still and" insisted on 
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swallowing the dung of a donkey but not that of the 
cow, on the ground that the latter animal was associated 
with the Hindu Religion. In the August number ot 
the Twentieth Century appeared the following articie 
which is worth while quoting to estimate aright the 
significance of the Prayaschitta performed by the Swami 
in 1907, two months before his death. 


‘What is Prayaschitta or social penance according to 
Hindu lawgiversy It is making the unclean clean, the 
impure pure, imposing upon guilty persons certain social 
chastisements. Society cannot arrogate to itself the 
power of removing moral defilements, but it has every 

‘right to punish social violations. Impurity is but a 
state of being alloyed. Water loses its purity as soon 
as something foreign or adventitious is mixed up with 
it. Similarly, a person defiles his community, creates 
discord within it’ and endangers the communal cohesion 
of parts with parts if he introduces certain environ- 
ments and features incompatible with its being. To en- 
sure the safety of the whole it may become necessary to 
lop off an inconvenient part or purge it, even by painful 
measures, if necessary, of the disturbing dross. If « 
man commits adultery, he is guilty before God as well 
as society—before God for violating His commandmenr, 
and before society for breaking its ordinance. Gos 
Almighty will punish him for the moral guilt and He 
alone can remove its stain by his all-powerful grace, 
Society can have nothing to do with the internal pollu- 
tion. But it will be failing in its duty if it does not 
» take cognisance of the social disturbance caused by the 
immoral act and oblige the guilty person to perform 
certain humiliating acts under pain of excommunication. 
Similarly, if a Hindu enters into any social alliance 
with aliens caleulated to injure the integrity of his race, 
society has every right to impose corrective chastise- 
ments on such a truant. Inter-dining with foreigners 
is prohibited by Hindu lawgivers not on the score of 
spiritual defilement but on the ground of its being an 
occasion for iptrodugiion of un-Hindu.manners, customs, 
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habits and mixed blood which may go to weaken and 
corrupt the vitality of the Hindu race. Consequently. 
inter-dining or inter-marrying or such other acts whic 
lead to social defilement by the admission of uncongenial 
extraneous elements, should come under the cognisance 
of the tribunal of the community. 


“The preservation of the Hindu race from corruption 
and dissolution is a problem which has urgent claims to 
the attention of all patriots. It has survived tremen- 
dous revolutions, and now it cannot be left to perish. 


“To check foreign intrusion into the Hindu Society it 
is necessary to lay down certain conditions which must 
be fulfilled by each and every member. In case ef 
violation the rebel should be considered as a defiler of 
the race and himself socially defiled. To force jarring 
accretions into a social organisation is to defile and cor- 
rupt it. The most patent safeguard against racial im- 
purity and social vitiation is to place those who inter- 
dine and inter-marry with non-Hindu races under ban. 
And the ban should be withdrawn only on the condition 
of their submitting to certain expiatory ordinances. By 
social expiation is not meant internal purification but 
the performance of a humiliating act prescribed by the 
injured society as a public confession of sorrow for the 
guilty attempt of breaking social integrity.’ 


In 1903 after his return from Europe, Upadhyay was 
particularly anxious to see a Brahmin Catholic lad per- 
form the expiatory rite without abandoning his faith 
and be a member of the Hindu Samaj. But he did not 
succeed. From “Our Own Svaraj Policy’ (Svaraj 
10-3-07) the following lines are taken: 


“Svadeshi ashrams and inns must be built in several 
places and there our own instruction, regulation, scrip 
tural injunctions and trade should prevail. These 
Svaraj ashrams should be guarded and protected by our 
own sentinels. Without shaking off British rule, we 
will oe, our Svaraj poli ey, in that sacred abode, ane 
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make prayaschitta for the impurity caused by mixing 
with the Europeans. We will not allow Europeans cr 
Europeanism to approach that abode.”* 


The penance here spoken of has a social and not a 
religious signification. There is not a single word 
against Christians or Christianity. The following cut- 
ting from the Bande Mataram of 9th April 1908 will 
show that Prayaschitta in the social sense is permitted 
by the Hindu Samaj :— 


A Suddhi ceremony—Babu Jatindra Das Gupta, 
who recently returned home after three yeurs’ sojourn 
in England where he had learnt mechanical engineering, 
performed forma! ‘‘Suddhi’’ ceremony on Sunday last. 
A grand dinner party was held in his family residence 
at Barisal that very day, which was attended by over 
400-Vadyas and « number of Brahmans and Kayasthas. 
The dinner was a great success, this being the first ins- 
tance of an England-returned gentleman being freely 
admitted into orthodox Hindu Society in Barisal. The 
success was due not a little to Jotin Babu’s great simpli- 
city of dress and manners. The Barisal public has been 
highly pleased with his staunch adherence to things 
National and Svadeshi. Now Jotin Babu is being en 
tertained in houses of public gentlemen. 


Upadhyay’s penance had a social not a religious 
meaning. This topic was a puzzle to me. In 1922—I 
published a short life of Upadhyay in ‘The Light of 
the East.’ It aroused a storm of indignation in South 
{ndia. Just then a Catholic had apostatised by Prayas- 
chitta. How could this be a mere Social Penance in 
North India? TI began investigating the matter. The 
file is herewith submitted to the reader. Let him 
judge :— 


T. On July 19th 1925 I went to Pandit Panchanan 
Tarkaratna’s house at Bhatpara and had a talk with 
Panditji’s son. The Panditji was at Kashi (Benares). 

pallet had been in their house seyeral times. Once 
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he cume to their place in connection with the Bankim 
Ttsav. 


Upadhyay made Prayaschitta because he had taken 
food with the Mlecchas. Panditji’s son said that if ona 
took food more than forty-eight times with the Mlecchas, 
he would be guilty of violating the ‘‘Samaj Dharm.’ 
‘He further said that one could be baptized with Jordan 
water, attend Church services and yet be a member of 
the Ilindu Samaj but he goes against the Hindu Samaj 
when he dines with the Mlecchas. 


Then with regard to prayaschitta he cited the two 
authorities Raghunandan and Mitakshara. Raghunan- 
dan, he said, held the view that prayaschitta absolved 
sin while giving no right to be re-admitted as a member 
of the Hindu Samaj. On the other hand, he continued, 
Mitakshara held the view that one’s sins are not absolved 
by undergoing the ceremony but that he may be admit- 
ted as a member of the Hindu Samaj. Panditji’s son 
further added that his father gave Upadhyay permission 
of performing the prayaschitta ceremony according to 
Mitakshara. 


Animananda: Which school of philosophy do you 
follow, Sankara or Ramanuja? 


Panditji’s son: Sankara. 


Animananda: Do you charge fees for the boys who 
study at your tol? 


Panditji’s son: No. In addition they take their 
meals free of charge at our.place. 
The number of students is vhout 
sixteen. 


Tn answer to a query about the position of Krishna, 
Panditji’s son said that Krishna was just a_ reflection 
like ourselves, that he was Lord of Maya and 
came under the domination of Maya of his own 
accord, and that he was not subject to the laws of 
Karma. In pliGog dhe position of Krishna jn,a.gradu- 
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tional form, he said: first there is Parabrahman, then 
there comes Isvara, and the Man Krishna is the Avatar 
of Isvara. He further said that there were two part: 
of God, one essential and the other non-essential. The 
entire phenomenal world forms the non-essential part ot 
God und Sree Krisima is included in it. He could bw 
annihilated in thought without modifying the essence 
of Parabrahman. Parabruhman is a divine person w- 
related to the world. Sree Krishna is a human persor 
but not subject to the laws of Karma: Man is a humav 
person, subject to the laws of Karma, 


Sankara’s Vedanta is defective according to my 
father who belongs to the Vyaya School. Once a mis 
sionary gentleman, came here and asked several ques- 
tions about Sankara’s philosophy which none could 
answer, but my father answered them to his satisfaction. 


Sree Krishna is «2 man not subject to Karma or the 
laws of evolution. Sankara’s service consisted in refut- 
ing the atheistic cult of Buddhism which, being nihilis- 
tic, does not believe in the existence of any spiritual 
Being whatever. 


ll. On August 28rd 1925 I interviewed Sujir Devi 
Sharma. The Pandit gave the following explanatio: 
Tpadhyay performed Prayaschitta according to M 
kshara. “A discussion about the Prayaschitta was print: 
ed in Vayak some time after Upadhyay’s death. 
Panchkori ed certain questions which were replied t» 
by Panchanan Tarkaratn: As he was really sorry fo: 
his sins so much so t he actually shed tears, my father 
permitted him to undergo the Prayaschitta. Whether 
he actually performed the ceremony according to Raghu- 
nandan or Mitakshara, I do not know. 


IIT. On September’ 3rd 1925 I went to Pandit 
Panehanan Tarkaratna’s place at Bhatpara. We saw 
the Pandit and had the following conversation with him. 


Qn: What were Upadhyay’s sins for which he had 
zed by (SOC gle made Prayaschitta? Dil Upadhyay write any- 
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‘thing to you to that effect? If he did, is the 
document with you? 


As to his sins, Upadhyay did not give me any 
note containing his sins. But I had a talk 
with him long before he went to England 
when he had asked whether he could undergo 
Prayaschitta though retaining faith in Christ, 
for his contention was that so many religious 
sects flourish in India which are quite anta 
gonistic to one another yet all these sectarians 
ure recognised as Hindus. To which I re- 
plied that he could perform the ceremony pro 
vided he was truly repentant for his sins. 
Long after this incident, when Upadhyay had 
returned from England, the same topic of 
Prayaschitta arose one day at Babu Indra 
‘Nath Bandhopadhyay’s place where I gave 
my assent to the performance of Prayaschitta 
and I further said that his sins consisted in 
violating the duties of a Brahmin, such as the 
putting off the sacred thread, non-performance 
of Sandhya, Ahnik, mixing and dining with 
the Mlecchas. Upadhyay’s intention was to 
become a Sannyasi and [ therefore told him 
that his action of throwing off the sacred 
thread and then becoming a Sannyasi was 
squite arbitrary. What was needed was that 
he should by undergoing Prayaschitta become 
Brahmin first and then become a Sannyasi, 
undergoing the usual rites. I gave a written 
injunction permitting him to undergo Prayas- 

chitta, mentioning therein the nature of his 
sins. 


But are you aware that Upadhyay objected to 
the word ‘‘Svadharma Tyagam’? and had 
spoken to that effect to the Pandit who per- 
formed the ceremony? 
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A: No, but I think the Pandit failed to interpret , 
rightly the word for if it is taken in the sense 
of Individual Dharma there is cause for objec- 
tion but what I meant by it was the Dharma 
of Brahmans in general. As far as I know, ; 
Upadhyay never spoke against Christianity - 
nor had he any intention of giving up lis 
faith, and we on our part do not demand the 
same of him for the undergoing of this cere- 
mony. 

Qn. What was the form of Prayaschitta that 
Upadhyay underwent? 


A: My son has confused this case with an almost 
similar case concerning a pleader, a resident 
of Bankura. The pleader was given permis- 
sion to undergo the Mitakshara form of Pra- 
yaschitta as that was the prevalent form at 
Bankura. Upadhyay had no intention of en- 
iering the Ilindu Samaj. 

Qn. Is it possible for a Christian undergoing 
Prayaschitta to persist in going to Church? 


A: Yes. But I don't think Upadhyay, after the 
Prayaschitta did go to Church. 


IV. On Tuesday, 11th August 1925, Janmastami, I 
went to Pandit Moksada Charan Samadhyayi's place at 
Hooghly. I reached at 12 noon. 


Questioned as to why Upadhyay performed the cere- 
mony of Prayaschitta, Samadhyayi said that he did it 
because he had violated the Samaj Dharma -by mixing 
and dining with Mlecchas and not because he was a 
Christian for he held that by becoming a Christian he 
committed no sin. This was his idea and he expressed 
the same thing even during the time of the Prayaschitta 

Regarding the term “Svadharma Tyagam’”’? Sama- 
dhyayi said: Upadhyay told me he did not understand 
why this phrase hi ) been included in the injunction of 
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Pandit Panchanan Tarkaratna considering that he had 
not mentioned that point in his letter. ‘‘I have not 
left my dharma’’, he said. 


Questioned as to what form of Prayaschitta he un- 
derwent, Samadbyayi began by saying that there are 
many forms of Pravaschitta, Raghunanda’s, Mita- 
kshara’s and others. Raghunanda, he said was a com- 
piler and Mitakshara followed Jajuavalkya. In Bengal 
Raghunanda’s is followed and Mitakshara is followed 
by people of North West India and in Bengal by those 
who have come from those places and are settled in 
Bengal. He further said that Raghunanda held that 
by Prayaschitta one’s sins are absolved but he cannot be 
re-admitted as a member of the Hindu Society while 
Mitakshara held that by Prayaschitta one’s sins are not 
absolved but that he can be re-admitted as a member of 
the Hindu Samaj. Then at last he said that Upadhyay 
underwent the Raghunanda system. 


In reply to the question that if re-admission into the 
Society was Upadhyay’s sole object why did he undergo 
Raghunanda system, he could not give a definite answer. 
He tried to reconcile the two by saying that the letter 
which Upadhyay iiad written to Pandit Panchanan 
Tarkaratna gave definitely the sins for which he did 
Prayaschitta. Samadhyayi said more or less that he 
had iost the letter. 


Government were determined to break the boycott. 
The Sandhya was a thorn in their flesh. It had become 
too popular. Day after day some 12,000 copies were 
sold. Many more were asked for and could not be sup- 
plied. Often the advertisements could not be printed 
for want of time. The articles appeared on oue side; 
the other side was left blank. 

With it, a wonderful change had come over the 
country. Even the illiterate began to take an interest 
in politics. In the oarly months the educated would 
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tease Upadhyay and ask for better Bengali. Eventually 
in 1907 he acceded to their demands and_ published 
Nvaraj a weekly, and Aarali a bi-weekly. In spite of 
their brilliant literary style they could never rival tho 
rustic Sandhya. Its jokes passed from mouth to mouth. 
Everybody had to read ‘‘Sandhya.’’ ‘‘I began by de- 
testing the paper’’, one reader remarked. ‘‘In course 
of time, I do not know how it happened, I came to like 
it.”’ One day an old gentleman renowned for his mas- 
tery in Bengali writing, visited him at Kartik’s place. 
‘Are you the editor of the Sandhya?’’. Yes.—‘‘Do 
you know me? My name is Indranath Banerjee. -I 
have learned that there is a greater writer than myself. 
So I came to see him.’ 


Is it astonishing that Bengalis in Government offices 
or in mercantile firms would sneer at the hawkers in 
Dalhousie Square and in Fsplanade?—‘‘Sandhya’’! 
Sandhya !—"Go, go, no good! no good!’ But as the 
tramear reached the corner of Dhurramtalla and Welles- 
ley Street, out came the pice, for fear of not getting 
their copy in College Square or in Cornwallis Street. 
(rood or no good, their womanfolk wanted it. 


But with the growing repression the tone of the 
paper became more and more bitter. It literally 
breathed race hatred. Already on August 7th the pre- 
mises of the Sandhya had been searched. Both parties 
had their spies. The search was not unexpected and 
Vpadhyay’s manuscripts passed from street to street 
until they were burned in Nimtolla Ghat Street in a 
timber godown. What a pity for future historians! To 
mention but one item, the letters of Rabindranath to 
Upadhyay perished in that bonfire. A few days before 
the first Sedition Case was luunched, Upadhyay receiv- 
ed the visit of three Bengali Gentlemen. One of them, 
Chandra Babu was a Deputy Magistrate, a relative of 
his. 

They promised Government aid—( Upadhyay though 
food at mathematies, could never make both ends meet) 
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I do not want to take any part in this trial because I do not 


elieve that in carrying out my humble share of the God-appointed 
nission of Swaraj, I am in any way accountable to the alien pcople 
vho happen to rule over us and whose interest is and must 
vecessarily be in the way of our true national development. 


—B. Upadhyay 
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— if the tene of the paper was slightly modified. He 
was adamant. ‘The tone cannot be changed”, he said. 
That hypnotic spell which has been cast over the public 
life of Bengal must be broken. The educated classes 
und the mass that follows them must be undeceived. We 
must go back to our traditional culture. We must cease 
aping and mimicking the ‘West.’ 


And so the fatal blow came on September 10th. 
Pandit B. Upadhyay, the editor, Sarada Sen the mana- 
ger and S. C. Das the printer were taken to the thana. 
Bail was granted, but morning after morning the accus- 
ed had to attend the Court. Upadhyay refused to put 
on the saffron garb of liberty. In plain Bengali dress 
but wearing the Sacred thread, he appeared before Mr. 
Kingsford the Presidency Magistrate. Mr. C. R. Das 
was counsel for the accused. On that first day he read 
out the following statement on behalf of his client. 

“T accept the entire responsibility of the publication, 
management and conduct of the newspaper Sandhya 
und I say that I am the writer of the article. Hkhan 
theke Gecht Premer Dai which appeared in the Sandhya 
of the 13th August 1907, being one of the articles form- 
ing the subject matter of this prosecution. But I lo 
not want to take any part in this trial because I do not 
believe that in carrying out my humble share of tha 
God-appointed mission of Svaraj, I am in any way ae- 
countable to the alien people who happen to rule over 
us and whose interest is and must necessarily be in the 
way of our true national development.” 


“Oh! Oh!t. .. . “said Mr. Wingsford. Then Mr. 
C. R. Das proposed to continue the defence on behalf 
of the Manager and the Printer. Accordingly the 
Bengal Translator was cross-questioned concerning the 
translations made by him. The article as translated by 
Mr. Narayan Battacharjee read as follows :— 
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This time we are caught in the meshes of love. 


“We have said over and over again that we are not 
Svadeshi only so far as salt and sugar are concerned. 
Our aspirations are higher than the Himalayas. Our 
pain is as intense as if we had a volcano in us. What 
we want is the emancipation of India. Our aim is that 
India may be free, that the stranger may be driven from 
our homes, that the continuity of the learning, the civi- 
lisation and the system of the Rishis may be preserved. 
We have often heard the voice from heaven: Selfish 
men! We have not entered the lists to play the mudi 
(grocer). 

First free the Mother from her bondage, then seek 
your own deliverance. The fire of desire has been kind- 
Jed within our bosom. We do not know whence. 
Heaven we do not want. Deliverance we seek not. O 
Mother! let us be born again and again in India till 
your chains fall off. First let the Mother be free, an} 
then shall come our own release from the worldly bonds. 
This is no mere child’s play. © Feringhi, here I am 
with my neck outstretched: offer it up as a sacrifice. 
You will see, I shall again be born in the land of Ben- 
gal and shall cause much more serious confusion. Can 
you intimidate us? Our power is more than human. It 
is divine. We have heard the voice telling us that the 
period of India’s suffering is about to close, that the 
day of her deliverance is near at hand. It is because 
we have heard the voice that we have left our forest- 
home and came to town. Your overweening pride is 
due to your possessing a few cannon and guns. Just se2 
to what plight vou are reduced. You imagine that by 
causing a Aabulyat of loyalty to be written, you will 
drive us to a corner. But the signatories of that docu- 
ment are nonentities. We have all the advantages of 
the ancient greatness of India on our side. We are 
immortal. If you are wise, you should help towards 
the attainment of deliverance by India. Otherwise. come, 
Jet us descend_into the arena of war... We hereby sum- 
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mon you to battle. See what a mighty contest presently 
begins all over the country. The sons of the Mother 
are preparing themselves. All the arms fiery (Agneya), 
watery (Varuna), airy (Vayabya)—in her vaults, are 
being polished. Hark, the flapping of the fourfold arms. 
of the Mother! Are we afraid of your cannon and 
guns? Arm brothers, arm! The day of deliverance: 
is near. We have heard the voice and we cannot fail 
to see the chains of India removed before we die. It is 
now too late to recede.”? (13.8.07). 


Together with the above article, two other articles 
formed the basis of the prosecution: ‘‘Booming the 
Sedition; the Feringhi is in a fix’? (Chidisaner Hoorum 
Doorum; Feringhir Akkel Goorwm) of 20.8.07 and ‘“‘The 
darlings are taking me to Sribinda-ban of 23.8.07. The 
gist of the first article is somewhat as follows: What is. 
all this fuss about Sedition? A dog has entered your 
kitchen and put his nose into your pot. You raise your 
stick and drive him out. He snarls at you......... to fin‘ 
an escape. Kiven so does the Feringhi. Fear not. It is 
just the snarl of the dog. He will not bite. He is 
looking for a way to get out.—The second article states 
that the Feringhi in this country is not a real Feringhi. 
He has not got 3} cubits of land in England. The. 
poorest of them come out and call themselves Bar 
Sahib or Chota Sahib. 


We hear that they have decided in Punjab no more 
to mix with the Middle Class Indians in Government 
employ. Only with Rajas and Zamindars will they 
mix. That son of a bitch does not want to mix with 
our Brahmans and Kayasthas pure for 49 generations 
upwards :—The shoe to strike them will have to be 
bathed in Ganges water. 

Do you know that when a beggar can rinse his mouth 
twice a day he deems himself great, and if he can use 
milk or whey to do so. he is a Raja’s son. Put that 
beggar on a horse, head to tail, and parade him about 
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Other sayings incidentally got a mention. Some ) 
translations were questioned. Evidently Mr. C. R. Das 
meant to prove that there was no Sedition. 


“The Feringhi is most merciful; it is by his grace 
that the beard grows and that we eat sweet potatoes”. 
A pair of goats—one white, one black—had been sent to 
Kalighat to be offered, so the Sandhya had stated. These 
evidently symbolised the Feringhi’s good and bad quali- 
ties. If both are sacrificed, his Karma in India will 
be exhausted, and he will leave of his own account. 


The examination and cross-questioning proceeded for 
days on end. Upadhyay was too proud to ask for a 
chair. The weary waiting for hours made his hernia 
worse and worse. But the accused wanted to be out of 
jail during the Pujas, and the only means to secure 
that favour was to procrastinate. Mr. Kingsford was 
tired and wanted to finish off the case. He 
accordingly asked the counsel for defence to continue 
ull 5 p.m. This Mr. Das refused to do and chucked up 
the brief. ‘‘An other lawyer will have to be found”, 
Mr. Kingsford remarked.—‘*How to do so? I have no 
money’, Sarada replied. 


In the meantime Mr. C. R. Das had petitioned the 
Tigh Court to have the case transferred to another 
judge. Mr. Kingsford could hardly be an impartial 
judge, knowing as he did the endearing terms that had | 
been used by Upadhyay. ‘Kazi Kingsford’, he had 
begun by calling him. Then ‘Kasai Kazi Kingsford” 
and after the fifteen lashes administered to Susil Sen, 
au mere school boy, ‘Kasai Kazi Kingsford—Paji—Pajir 
Paj 


the greatest difficulty another counsel was found. He 
uppeared in the court but excused himself having had 
no time to study his brief. 


The case was put off till after the holidays. Appa- 
rently a sane had been won. Upadhyay could get 


This application eventually had been rejected. With 
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his hernia attended to. The manager and the printer 
might enjoy their Puja vacations. The two lawyers 
would pore over their case and Mr. Kingsford............ 
launched a second Sandhya Sedition case. No bail was 
granted this time. Both manager and_ printer foun: 
themselves behind bars but Upadhyay already operated 
on, was given a guardian angel in the form of a lai 
pugree (Policeman). 


On Monday, October 2lst 1907, in the evening 
Upadhyay had left Kartik’s House and repaired to 
Campbell. Hospital. We wore the sacred thread and plain 
Bengali dress. He walked barefoot. The entry in the 
Register reads B. Upadhyay, Caste: Brahmin. The 
column reserved for Religion is left blank. Three times 
he was asked to state his religion, but he refused to 
comply with the request. According to his ideas the 
state has no right to pry into such matters of conscience. 


A bed in the corner of the Common Ward was assigu- 
ed him and for the first time in many years he coul.l 
doze off at an early hour of the night. On Tuesday the 
operation for hernia was performed. It was after ali 
quite u minor operation. The long hours of waiting. 
for days und days in the Court of the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, that long standing from 10 to 4, had made 
matters worse, und when he fainted on the way to a 
friend's house, it had been suggested to perform the 
operation at once before his going to jail. Dr. Mrigen- 
dra Lal Mitter, « friend of his had undertaken to 
operate, and since he was a surgeon at the Campbell 
Hospital, Upadhyay was operated there on October 22nd. 
The operation was most successful and the Swami be- 
lieved that he got a new lease of life. ‘‘He spoke cheer- 
ing words”, writes Kartik. *‘When I met him the nexs 
day (Wednesday); he had not the least idea—no one 
had—that the end of his earthly life was near, so very 
near’. ‘The operation has been wonderfully success< 
ful’, he said. [tavas hip deep desire, his ardent-expec 
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deeds of life. Exceptionally strong, he had reason to 
believe he would survive the effects of the operation, 
and his doctors, attendants, admirers, friends saw hira 
make steady progress day by day; who could think the 
end was nigh? 


On Thursday he felt much better; Friday passed ot 
well. On Saturday too, he talked as usual with his 
triends. But I noticed signs of depression now and 
then. The thought of the Sandhya case was sitting 
heavily on his heart. He was thinking not of himself 
but of another implicated in the case’. 


On Saturday the second Sandhya Case was started, 
and warrants were issued exactly as for the first case 
against the Editor, the Manager and the Printer. 
Upadhyay being in hospital, a guard was placed near 
his bed. The manager and the printer were arrested; 
no bail was allowed this time. Friends and co-workers 
used to visit him off and on. Thus Sadhu Vasvani had 
been with him on Wednesday between two and three. 
It was in the course of this conversation that looking 
back at the ups and downs of his chequered career, 
Upadhyay used the words: ‘‘Wonderful have been the 
vicissitudes of my life; wonderful has been my faith”. 
Again, on Saturday evening some fifty gentlemen visited 
him. He read the newspapers and discussed the articles 
to be put in the Sandhya. From Saturday 4 p.m. till 
his death he was nursed by Satish Chandra Das. ‘“‘About 
4 p.m. he asked me to adjust the pillow. He felt 
uneasy in the neck. The pillow was adjusted, and be 
felt comfortable. A little while after he asked the same 
question, as the neck was paining. He felt comfortable 
again but for a short time only. This continued till 
8 o'clock when the first spasm occurred. 


His food used to be brought in a tiffin-carrier froin 
a Brahmin’s house. It came in about five. A friend 
jiad sent green peas from Darjeeling. They had been 
asked meto-igive them. I took 
md piv dani Ob Cite “He com- 
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plained that he jelt difficulty in swallowing and asked 
me to give less. 1 gave less but still he complained, 
and asked me to give peas only. I dropped two or thres 
peas in his mouth but he felt suffocated again, and T 
had to take them out with my fingers. He still wishe:l 
to have the peas and asked me to smash one before giving 
it to him. I did so and he swallowed it with much 
difficulty. 


He could not take any more and asked me to put all 
the food away. It made me very anxious as he had 
taken practically nothing. 


After 8 o’clock the spasms would come on every 
twelve or fifteen minutes. He felt very exhausted. 
When oppressed with pain, the patient exclaimed ‘‘Oh 
Thakur’’.* Dr. Mrigendra was informed about mid- 
night by Kartik and by Dr. 8S. K. Bose, M.B. (Chicago). 


He had just returned from the theatre; he felt quite 
upset, gave the needed prescription and promised to 
come early in the morning. Kartik and Dr. Bose 
brought themselves the medicine prescribed but did not 
see Upadhyay who remarked afterwards: Why did they 
not see me? By one o’clock the medicine was taken; 
the spasm began at once with lockjaw and convulsion. 
Then the mouth was opened with a gag. This stratagem 
was used three or four times. Each time a drop of milk 
or water was introduced into his mouth, the convulsions 
would return. Altogether more than thirty spasms 
occurred. The hands closed; the jaw was locked; he 
made fearful faces. This lasted for about two minutes 


* When Upadhyay was laid up with fever in England and 
nad no morev to pay his bill, he: wrote to Kartik to sena 
luoney by telegraphic mioney-order. In that Ictter he ad- 
arevses Jesus Christ in the foliowing words: “O Thakur, You 
have givez: Your life for me. Da you want me to die in a 
foreign Jand? Your will be done!” During his devotions- 
and the pecple of 18 Bethune Row assisted at them every 
recurring Wednesday.—He invariably addressed Jesus Christ. 
as Thakur. Those who attended the services at Narkeldanga 
Youch for the same custom: 
Co gle 
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and the spasm left him. He remained in a coma-like 
state. A message was sent through the servant to Kar- 
tik, asking him to come and see him. 


At about + a.m. Satish retired to rest, telling the 
servant to fan the patient. Upadhyay struck the ser- 
vant with the arm because he was not fanning him pro- 
perly. So Satish immediately rose and began fanninz 
with both hands. Upadhyay felt suffocated. 


By 8 a.m. Dr. Mrigendra appeared at last. Upadhyay 
asked him to relieve him of the pain. Mrigen said he 
would do so. They had a consultation in a separate 
room. nine doctors altogether. As the medicine could 
not be introduced through the mouth, they tried wit! 
a catheter tube. In trying to force the jaws open 4 
couple of front teeth got broken. His face and hand: 
became covered with blood. This brought on another 
spasm. They said they would use chloroform. He re- 
plied that he wanted to die fully conscious, 


They proceeded in spite of his desire. Barely two or 
three minutes passed and Dr. Kedar Das, M.D. exclaim- 
ed “Stop! They laid him on the ground an 
tried artificial respiration for some eight minntes. A 
galvanic battery was applied. But all in vain. Hix 
great spirit had left the body. It was about 8-30 a.m. 
of Sunday, October 27th 1907. Upadhyay was in hi< 
ATth year. 
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Satish took the news to Kartik’s house. It spread 
like rire. Sisir K. Gchosh of the A. B. Patrika danced 
with joy: ‘tHe has taught the enemies of our freedou 
a good lesson. He has won a great victory’’. Quite a 
concourse of people met at the Hospital to honour hi: 
memory. Fr. Berghmans, the R.C, parish priest just 

ag @hey were carrying out the body... There was 
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also Sadhu Vasvani. He remarked: ‘‘Mind this man 
(meaning Animananda), he will kick up a row” (and 
turning to him) ‘‘Have you any writ from him that he 
died a Catholic?” Animananda had no writ. What 
could he do? He possessed only a very vague idea of 
all that had happened duritig the night. ‘‘His body 4s 
public property’, Kartik concluded. They placed his 
remains rev erently on a high cot, and when his frame 
was clothed with fairest flowers, it seemed ; 

No king in all his pride 

Was e’er arrayed as he. 

The procession went along Circular Road, Svadeshi 
volunteers in front chanting a doleful tune. Through 
Harrison Road to College St., Cornwallis St., up to the 
Sandhya Office. The crowd became larger and larger. 
Some five thousand people passed in procession along 
Simla St.,-the way he had walked day by day. They 
passed ,below 18 Bethune Row, down Beadon Street to 
Nimtollah Ghat. The body-was washed and laid out on 
the pyre. Though dead, he looked as if in-one of his 
spiritual trances. His face was quite solemn and as 
graceful as.ever. .As a Sannyasi Upadhyay had no son 
to light the funeral. Jyoti, a nephew of -his, performed 
the rite, and the crowd stood by, solemn, silent, as for 
prayer. The moment: seemed too august for words. One 
woman approached—one of the thousands who had reat 
the Sandhya and had come to admire him. She took 
his feet, placed them reverently against her forehead 
amd burst into tears as when a mother parts with her 
son. One long wail came from her lips: - - ‘ 

/ 

“Thou hast called me Sister. Where art thou gone 
to, so suddenly, O Brother mine?’’—Yet a while and 
Dr. Sundari Mohan Das broke out into a Bengali 
melody. Whilst the flames were doing their work, he 
sang of the Yogi whose ashes are scattered and produce 
a harvest of heroes.........Shyam Sundar was unnerved. 
ue wept like a woman saying: ‘‘I am your Shyam Sun- 
dar. J.am your.Sh Sundar.”’ 
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Hundreds of people had a dip in the Ganges as after 
a burial in their own family. No other scene in his 


life shows so well the depths of love Upadhyay had | 


stirred in Bengal. 


A death so unexpected quite naturally led to all 
kinds of surmises. ‘‘Hydrophobia’” the doctors said. 
‘Tetanus’ was the verdict of Dr. Satish Chandra Das 
and several other eye-witnesses. One vernacular paper 
actually gives the prayer to Kali by which be obtained 
Iccha Mrityu. This, of course, is an invention and not 
a clever one at that. Less tenable still is the guess of 
suicide. Strychnine Poisoning is still the rumour among 
many of his friends. No dog had come near him, the 
papers argued, how could he have contracted Hydro- 
phobia? A Government inquiry was suggested. Nothing 
was done. The Providence of God mercifully had called 
him into a better world, at a most opportune moment, 
and in the hour of death Upadhyay proved a fur greater 
power than he had ever been during his life-time. All 
the hopes he had raised, all the national aspirations he 
had voiced so frankly, so fearlessly’ became focussed in 
one white ray of tender devotion to the Mother he had 
served so selflessly. 


The Indian Press did a great deal to popularise the 
national hero. According to Saturday’s Sandhya (26th 
October 1907), Upadhyay expressed himself as follows: 
—‘TI will not go to the Jail of the Firinghi to work 
as a prisoner. I have never been at any man’s beck or 
call. I obeyed none.: At the fag end of my life, they 
will send me to Jail for law’s sake and I will work for 
nothing. I won’t go to Jail, I have been called”. 
“What a glorious death he had, writes the A. B. Patrika: 
It reminds me of Iccha Mrityu, dying at pleasure, a 
privilege which: only highly developed souls possess...... 
We do not know whether to grieve or to rejoice at his 
‘leath. The chances were that he would have been con- 
vieted and sent to jail. This would-have meant prac- 

Cie, giv for a man of his uhgovertable spirit. From 
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sis point of view we are glad that he is no more for, 
.u death in hospital is a thousand times preferable to a 
civil death in jail. His emancipated soul can now 
proudly soar high up and snap its finger at the mighty 
government. Yes Upadhyay, you have served your 
aountry whom you loved so dearly and passionately 
according to your light, by your death far more than 
by dragging on your existence in this world of wrong 
und injustice. There are thousands who are coveting 
your noble death and take the dust off your feet. The 
whole of India, we dare say, will shed tears of .ecstasy 
over your departure to a better and happier world. As 
tor your Manager, we trust, God will protect him’’. 
Bande Mataram wrote on Monday 29th, October. ‘‘A 
tremor passed through his system’, said one of his 
friends who was with him at the time, ‘‘as soon as he 
heard of the arrest of the Manager, and he exclaimed 
in distress: Why should the young man be put to all 
‘his trouble when I have taken all responsibility upon 
myself’’?.........‘‘I have done what little I could for my 
‘poor country. I now resign myself and my Motherland 
to God’’. : 


In a similar strain wrote the whole National Press. 
The Indian Mirror, an organ which Upadhyay had 
shocked for many years, puts his case in the following 
telling way: ‘‘There might be differences of opinion 
about the political creed of Brahmabandhab Upadhyay. 
but it must be universally admitted that in whatever 
field he worked, he devoted the whole fervour of his 
soul to advance what he considered to be the best in- 
terests of his countrymen. There never was a more dis- 
interested unselfish worker who kept himself thoroughly 
in the background. than Upadhyay, and we wish others 
would follow in his foot-steps to accomplish the work of 
which he laid the foundation. 


He died with the hope that his countrymen be able 
to stand on their own legs in the organisation of their 
social policy and of the building of the nation’. 
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Even more eloquent than the love of his friends and 
.admirers was the sneer of his enemies. Writes Th. 
Empire: ‘‘With the death of the editor of Sandhya it is 
probable that that organ of extremism will promptly 
cease to pour out its denunciation of the government and 
of everything that is British. He was the life and soul 
of that vitriolic publication”. 


Rabindranath better than anyone else puts it thus: 
“Tpadhyay was a Sannyasi, Roman Catholic yet Vedan- 
tist. He was powerful, fearless, detached; he wieldei 
great influence on those who came near him; he had a 
deep intelligence and an extraordinary hold on spiritual 
matters”. (Preface to the Ist Edition of Char Adhyay), 


Because he was cremated, people thought that he 
had returned to Hinduism, especially since he had gone 
through the Prayaschitta ceremony a few weeks before 
his. death. - Many of those present at the lecture on 
Krishna had the same impression. . 

He surely did not make a show of His Christian 
faith. To me he said in 1897 when he landed in Cal- 
cutta:. ‘Let us get a dispensation for not attending at 
the services of the Church”. Early in 1904 he’ did not 
approve of my letting an Orthodox Brahman know that 
we were both Catholics. Hindus as a rule, he thought. 
have such an’ extravagant notion of Christianity. Until 
this notion has been corrected, it is better not. to men- 
tion the matter. His intimate friends among Hindus 
knew it of course and did not mind. After the Saras- 
vati Puja in 1904 we drifted apart, and Upadhyay foun'l 
himself surrounded by non-Catholics. oes 

Kartik’s wife had died on a Wednesday. Every Wed- 
nesday Upadhyay would say the usual Catholic prayers 
in Sanskrit, leading the family worship hefore a picture 
of the Ecce Homo that had been woven by the dear le- 
parted. 


In 1905 showing Aravinda Prakash Ghosh the Jand- 
Cast qf Serampore he took him) to:the Roman Catholic 
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‘Church. and pointed out to him the picture of the 
Madonna, the Virgin Mother as ‘she is called by devout 
-Christians. He spoke of her as the Immaculate Vi irgin. 
“My friend Aradhan Babu’, A. P. Ghosh says, ‘‘sever- 
ed his connection with the Sarasvat Ayatan because 
Upadhyay was a Roman Catholic. For an orthodox 
Brahmin to identify himself with such an _ institution 
was tahtamouut to opening the gates of Hinduism to 
‘Christianity’. 

Christmas Day, December 1904, he celebrated the 
feast of the nativity of Jesus Christ in the suburbs of 
Calcutta. Some of the gentlemen invited on the occasion 
were: Professor 'T. L. Vasvani, M.A. of the D. J. Sindh 
College, Babu Uma Charan Mitter, Probodh Chandra 
Sinha, Teacher Sarasvat Ayatana, Hotechand G.M. from 
‘Sindh, Nanda Lal Mitter and a number of students. 


During the Lent of 1905, I found him, kneeling at 
the railings of the Cathedral Church to receive the holy 
sign of the Cross with ashes blessed for the occasion. 
Months after I saw him in St. Xavier’s Bow Bazar one 
Sunday morning. In the same year, he had a talk with 
Rev. Bimlananda Nag, of the Baptist Mission, profes- 
sing his Christian faith as vehemently as ever. In the 
closing month of the year, when Christmas came round 
again, he celebrated the feast in honour of the Word- 
Incarnate as in 1904. 


Tn 1906, the Svadeshi movement claimed his entire 
attention, and he became very irregular in his religious 
duties.. Pressure of work prevented him from going 
to the Church, so he said, on several occasions, to those 
who enquired into the matter: ‘If one has important 
work to do, he is exempted from going to Church’. In 
the course of the year, he received a letter from Mr. 
“Khemchand Amritrai, "enquiring again on the same 
subject. It was at 82 Harrison Road that the Swami 
paid ‘a visit to Professor Vasvani some time after, when 
the latter was going to Sindh for the holidays. He ask- 
ed him to’ tell Khemchand not to be anxious, that he 
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was sound in his faith, and that he would write to him 
at convenience. Doubtless the professor communicated 
the news to Khemchand. In October 1906, a friend of 
mine, on my request, reminded him of his duty to hear: 
Mass on Sunday. He replied that it was too late for 
him to go to Church for Mass that morning. 


In February 1907, on a solemn occasion he said. 
among others the following prayers :—(1) The Lord's 
Prayer in Sanskrit, (2) A Canticle in praise of the Holy 
Trinity, (3) A Hymn on Jesus Christ. 


In March 1907 he said to Reverend Bimlananda 
Nag: ‘‘I seriously think if I should now give up all 
these entanglements and preach the religion of Christ 


’ 


as I was doing before’’. 


The following letter, written in Bengali, was re 
ceived on the 25th March 1907, by one of his old friends 
in Calcutta; ‘with good feelings. To-day Holy Week 
begins, so I write you this letter......... But in this holy 
season is it good to continue quarrelling? I shall come: 
to your place in a day or two. It is my desire that in 
this week, having driven out all that ronpemiainien the 
mind, we be united”, 


The following Friday was Good Friday, (the day of 
Christ's death on the Cross). He wrote the followins 
letter to Nanda: — 


29th March 1907 
vaxagvleaeae T shall come to your place by one o’clock. 
After that we shall have worship. I shall surely come. 
Cooked rice is not. to be taken to-day. I shall pass the 
day.on a slight refreshment Muri Turi’’. 

This shows that he fasted in conformity with the 
discipline of the Catholic Church. The persons present 
at the worship declare that he used the following Cathe- 
lic prayers; The Sign of the Cross, the Our Father, Hail 
‘Mary, a. prayer to the Saints, and a vocal prayer to: 
Jesus Christ with his usual expression: ‘QO Thakur,. 
Thow art hectasge of the World’. 
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The worship was done in front. of a crucifix. 


T'hree months before his death (July 1907) he pro- 
fessed his belief in the Pope’s power to forgive sins. 
This means that he held the Sacrament of Penance to 
be the channel appointed by Divine Providence for the 
communication of grace. I learnt this from the Pandit 
who officiated at the Social Penance Ceremony. 


To months before his death when he underwent this 
prayaschitta he said: ‘I am not sorry for being a Chris- 
tian. I do not want to make prayaschitta on th:t 
account but because I have mixed with the Europeans’’. 
On Wednesday, 23rd October 1907 he told Professor 
Vasvani in the course of a conversation: ‘Wonderful 
have been the vicissitudes of my life, wonderful has 
been my faith’. 


No priest was called because no one thought of death.. 
The operation had been a great success. The patient was 
fast recovering. ‘T'welve hours before his death some 
fifty friends were still with him discussing current 
topics. Then came the convulsions and the only prayer 
uttered was ‘‘Thakur, Thakur’’. 


With these words in his mind the perfect Narahari 
Das passed from time to eternity. He had left no iu- 
structions as to what should be done with the body an:l 
cannot be blamed for what was done by his friends in 
good faith. 


Kev. B. A. Nag has summed up the evidence avail- 
able in the following words :— 


I understand that it is being widely said Swami 
Upadhyay Brahmabandhab latterly ceased to be a 
Christian and became a Hindu again. So far as I sin 
aware, I have no hesitation to say that it is absoluteiv 
groundless. Upadhyayji was a great friend of mine, 
though he was a Roman Catholic and I a Protestun?. 
Yet, we often had spiritual fellowship together. I do 
believe that anes occasion now and again to be mis- 
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understood—even I misunderstood him, but after a per- 
sonal, close and frank conversation with him, I always 
found him loyal and devoted to Jesus as his Ijord and 
Saviour. Probably the readers will better understand 
what I mean, if I relate some of the incidents which in 
my judgment exposed him to misunderstanding. Some 
years ago, he gave an address on Eastern Thought and 
Western Culture. Pandit Shivath Shastri of the 
Brahmo Samaj, was in the chair, 


In this address Upadhyayji spoke of the superiority 
of Eastern Thought. Pandit Shastri in his remarks at 
the close of the address spoke somewhat in this strain— 
that Eastern Vedantic Theology was superior to Christian 
Theology, which was Western, and he evidently under- 
stood Upadhyayji to say so. I also got an impression, 
probably due to the address of Pandit Shastri that 
Upadhyayji had compromised the Christian position and 
so I found him alone that evening I questioned him. 
He challenged me to quote a single statement made by 
him to indicate that he had given the religion of the 
Rible an inferior position to the Vedic or Vedantic 
thought. He said that on the contrary he believed that 
the religion of the Bible was the cream of Eastern 
thought and as such occupied the highest place. He 
added that if educated men did not know that the Bible 
is an Eastern book and that the religion of the Bible 
in no sense could be called Western, he could not be 
blamed for it. 


Tn 1904 he gave an address on Sree Krishna. I was 
not present at the meeting but I heard from Brahmo 
friends and even from a Christian missionary that in 
this leeture he had completely denied Christ and spoke 
as if he were a Hindu. The first time I met him after 
that meeting IT tackled him again, and his answer was 
xs straightforward as ever before. Indeed he said, that 
he was much grieved that any one who knew him could 
ever think that he was disloyal to Christ. He said that 
Sree Krishna was a unique manifestation of rational 
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~wisdom and power, but Christ was the Saviour of sinners. 
Krishna was an Avatar but Christ was the Incarnation 
of Ged. He always held that the Hindu conception of 
an Avatar was very different from the Christian con- 
ception of Incarnation. 


When I asked him why he did not preach the gospel 
of Jesus Christ rather than give addresses on Vedantisin. 
his reply was, he firmly believed that the finale of 
Vedantism, was faith in Christ, the Son of God, and if 
in his life-time he succeeded in giving a true conception 
of Vedantic Theism, he would believe he had laid the 
foundation of the future Christiamty in India. When 
AT asked him why he mixed so much with Hindus, and 
so little with the Christians and thereby gave the impres- 
sion that he was more a Hindu than a Christian, his 
answer was: ‘‘Suppose a Christian missionary adyer- 
tised that every convert to Christianity would receive as 
a reward of his faith a thousand rupees from him. Would 
you, he asked me, identify yourself with the mission- 
ary ?’? I said, ‘‘No’’. He asked me again, ‘‘Would 
your non-identification mean that you had ceased to be 
a Christian?’ I saw it at once. All the same he ex- 
plained that at present the Christians were ignoring and 
opposing Hindu thought in its philosophical and social 
aspects, and that he believed that this was suicidal on 
the part of the Christians. All this happened in 1905. 


The last occasion I had religious conversation with 
him-was in the early part of 1907, in February or March. 
That 1 believed to the end that Upadhyayji was a Chris- 
tian is evidenced by the fact that when I wanted for my 
paper a review of Dr. Cuthbert Hall’s Hasketh Lectures 
in Caleutta, I applied to Upadhyayji. He agreed to 
write. He got a copy of the lectures from me and when 
I called on him for the promised article, he told me that 
he was not able to write one yet, but he said that these 
lectures had given a new impetus to his life. He had 
grown dull ,he said, because, he thought, no one sym- 
pathised with him in his conception that Vedantic 
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Theism was to be the basis of Indian-Christianity but in 
Dr. Cuthbert Hall he found a kindred spirit. He added 
“T have entangled myself too much in political affairs. 
but as I read Dr. Cuthbert Hall’s lectures, I seriously 
thought if I should not give up all these entanglements 
and begin to preach the religion of Christ as I was doing 
before.” 


Upadhyay Memorial Meetings were held in various 
towns of Bengal. Thus, on October 28th in Chander- 
nagore: ‘‘His departure has left a gap in the midst ot 
the Nationalists which will perhaps never be filled, We 
can console ourselves only with tle thought that he has 
got to a place where there is no Police Court, no Sedi- 
tion, no Alien Rule, whence he will shower his choices: 
blessings upon the Nationalist Propaganda”. 

The Midnapore Meeting did more than distributin: 
handbills, organising monster meetings, aid processions 
that sang Upadhyay’s death-song. ‘‘Go barefoot! Eat 
no fish and wear no shoes for a week’’, the order reads. 
All classes of people mourned the National hero, The 
Mahant Maharaj Chandrakona came walking barefoot 


to the meeting. Even the Anglo-Indian Press, The 
Statesman and the Englishman gave detailed biogra- 
phies of Upadhyay. 

More important than these flowers of eloquence which 
are bound to fade are the flowers of good deeds inspired 
by the example and teachings of Upadhyay, Parmanand 


circulates in Sindh, modelled on the pattern of Sophia 
“The Boys’ Own Home” carries out the genuine Vedic 
ideal as visualised by the guru. None would have been 
happier than Upadhyay had he come to read the glowing 
tributes of praise that have been given to these In- 
stitutions. They are the children of Upadhyay, the 
offspring of his zeal and spiritual fervour. Obscure 
disciples of the mi are, moreover, met within the 


Best rghesverted places. Boliti Deb” Ss me e.g. has 
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been writing quite o long series of inspiring articles on 
Upadhyay in various magazines such as Pravartaku. 
Devalaya, Dhumketu. Though a householder he lives 
Upadhyay’s ideal. ‘‘Sree’? never appears without the 
message of B. Upadhyay. Bipin Chandra Pal and Sri 
Aravinda Ghosh, Shyam Sundar Singh, Suresh Chan- 
dra Pal and Hemendra Prasad Ghosh, at one time his 
collaborators have dedicated their lives to his cause. 
Can there be a nobler way of honouring a guru? And 
what of those who suffered imprisonment and loss of lite 
for the Motherland? Of all these Upadhyay would have 
been proud, and proudest of the humble unselfish toilers 
slowly building up the Svaraj Garh. 

The Nutional Council of Education has long. been 
forgotten but the spirit of the movement has not evapo- 
rated. You, find it not only in Santiniketan and in 
“The Boys’ Own Home’’ but in schools and orphanages 
that do not trace directly from Upadhyay. The great 
impetus given by Sree Moti Lal Roy of Chandernagore, 
his Sree Mandir, his schools for boys and girls continue 
in their own way the lead given by B. Upadhyay. Se 
does the small school at no. 7 Sir Guru Das Banerjee 
Road, Narkeldanga, maintained by the energy of Yog:- 
nanda Mitter. 

Facts are stranger than fiction, Many have read my 
two pamphlets on Upadhyay. Few if any know the 
strange facts which prompted me to write. It has been 
narrated how in 1904 we two fell out. It now remains 
for me to tell how we came to be reconciled. We never 
were enemies. We even saw one another occasionally, On 
Christmas 1906 I begged from him and received the 
following letter :— 


My dear Rewachand, 

Many thanks for your Christmas card and your gooit 
wishes. The same to you. 

I had quite forgotten about the contribution to your 
merry Cree Google | am so distracted. I have great 
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pleasure now in sending my poor quota. I wish I could 
give wore, but I am as poor as a church-mouse. 
With hearty Christmas greetings, 
I am, 
My dear Rewachand 
Yours affectionately in Christ 
B. Upadhya. 


It was in September 1907 that I wrote him my last 
letter, and [ look back upon the event with infinite de- 
light. Kartik informed me that he was pleased with 
my letter. Referring to the prospect of his being im- 
prisoned, I wrote: “‘L do not know how long your pain- 
ful retreat will last, but the Crucified Heart of Jesus 
will ever be with you to share in all your sorrows. May 
you learn from the Virgin Mother to gaze on the Divine 
Child for ever’. No one thought of death at that time, 
but I had my misgivings as to the orthodoxy of some 
of his practices. Krishna worship and the Sarasvati 
festival had shaken my belief in the guru. 

On Sunday, October 27th, 1907, Gauro Govindo 
Gupta, alias Gora, my favourite pupil, then a student 
in the F.A. Classes of the Scottish Churches College, 
cume in the evening for a visit. He told me a tale a9 
wonderful that I listened incredulously and concluded 
by saying: ‘‘Gora, do you tell lies?’’—He replied: 
“Master, did I ever tell you a lie?’? Then I put my 
finger on my mouth reflectingly and said: ‘‘Well if 
what you say if true, I shall have to retract’’.— 

I began inquiring and found that the boy’s sugges- 
tion was right. The proof of it is found both in my 
pamplets and in the present book. But here goes Gora’s 
story: There was to be a College Test on Monday 
morning. ora had studied deep into the night of 
Saturday with the result that he was still in bed on 
Sunday by 8-20 a.m. Grannie came and complained: 
“Gora is still in bed’, I looked up, it was past 8 
‘o'clock. ‘Oh, Grannie”’, I said, ‘You have broken off 
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my dream’’, and babbling as only a child can do, I 
came out with the whole story. It was dusk. A river 
was flowing down. Beyond it there lay a land of light. 
I was walking with Upadhyay. He led me by the han 
towards the region of light and bending over me, said 
with a clear voice: ‘‘Rewachand has misunderstoo:l 
me’’. 


Out of this interview came my study of Upadhyay. 
Out of the two pamphlets and the Sophia arose Dr. 
Schmidlin’s study and Fr. Vath’s book, and when Prof. 
Heiler used my writings to attack the Church I took up 
the pen once more. Meanwhile right and left, in the 
English and the Bengali press, scores of tributes had 
been written; a few of them are woven together here 
into a wreath for the dear departed. 


Narendra Nath Set, Dharmabinode, wrote in The- 
Bengali (26-10-24) ‘“‘The educated community wanted to 
recoil from thé beaten track and to make common ‘cause 
with the mass mind. 


But a master-mind was wanted to show the way, and 
a stirring movement was needed to awaken the people. 
Pandit Brahmabandhab was the master-mind and tle 
Partition of Bengal was the occasion .. . . As it hap- 
pens with every man of action. his foresight soon 
impressed upon him the necessity of seeing with his own 
eyes the land-marks of history of his country. He 
travelled far and wide in India. His restless spirit 
wanted light and illumination at first hand. He mixed 
with Sannyasis, Fakirs, Sadhus, Pirs, and devotees. He 
was impressed with the vastness and greatness of his- 
country, its dignified institutions, poetic customs. con- 
traries of types of character, varieties of cultural and 
devotional forms, and yet he saw through all these a 
unity of type, a distinctive feature and a harmony of 
life that gave him a clue to the solution of the problem 
of nationalism in this country. It was his Vedantic 
study that stood him in good stead in his quest and ie 
it was that first exnctigally applied bee eult af ‘naity iu 
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diversity in solving social, political, and religious pro- 
blems in India. 


It is his interpretations of the Roman Catholic doc- 
trines in the light of the Vedanta that are after fifteen 
years now appealing to the Roman Catholic scholars as 
the basic idea of a universal religion. 


It is his educational ideas that gave birth to the 
Bolepur Institution and the Boy’s Own Home of Rewa- 
‘chand. They have cleared a vista through which the 
ideal Brahmachari of old may yet peep in, 


It was his living faith in the efficacy of symbolism 
und festivals that made the Sivaji festival and Bankim 
anniversary succeed in kindling the fire of nationalism 
in Bengal. His intense love of country in its entirety 
with ite so-called follies and frivolities and alleged 
superstitions and barbarities made him realise the true 
avay of reaching the mass mind through the columns of 
‘Sandhya’. The scholar and the dialectician in the 
«olumns of the ‘‘Bangadarsan’’ and the ‘Twentieth 
Century,” ‘was ut one with the satirist, humourist and 
scathing critic as the editor of the Sandhya. Very few 
people know that the most vehement and unsparing at- 
tacks in the columns of the Sandhya were from his pen. 
und very few of them could fall within the purview of 
the sedition or defamation sections of the Penal Code. 
Again it was his resourcefulness that contributed to the 
success of the 1906 sesssion of the Indian National Con- 
gress and paved permanently the way of interchange of 
ideas between Maharastra and Bengal. We who were 
so near him, never felt the height of his popularity 
which was witnessed on the day of his death and we now 
feel his absence. Had he been alive to-day, I for one 
feel Bengal would still lead the national movement iu 
Tndia.” 

Hemendra Prasad Ghose in The Bengalee (26-10-24'. 
Upadhyay Brahmabandhab_was an extraordinary man 
and towering person: ‘ad Early in life he had, like his 
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uncle Babu Kali Charan Banerjee renounced the faith 
of his fathers and sought to find solace in Christianity. 
He renounced Hinduism, but remained a Sannyasi wear- 
ing the saffron robe of a Hindu Sannyasi. Versed in 
Eastern as well as Western philosophy and theology he 
visited England on a lecturing tour and came back dis- 
appointed, and disillusioned. The West could not touch 
‘him ‘‘with its magic wand” and an Indian, he remained 
till the day when his dead body was cremated on the 
banks of the Ganges in Calcutta. 


While in England he wrote regularly for the ortho- 
-dox Hindu newspaper the Bangabasi and on his return, 
he became one of the leaders of the National movement 
in Bengal. He started a Bengalee daily paper—the 
‘Sandhya—with the express intention of popularising the 
‘movement. 


The idea was original. The paper was meant for the 
‘masses and was written in a style that appealed to them. 
It created the newspaper habit among the masses of 
Bengal and paved the road for daily papers which com- 
mand large circulation to-day. The Sandhya preached 
a new gospel and taught the masses that ‘‘to be weak is 
miserable’’—that salvation lies in self-realisation. It 
made the idea of non-cooperation popular and taught 
Bengal to be self-reliant. 


Upadhyay was a great organiser. He started the 
Sandhya und secured the services of two of our ablest 
journalists—Babu Shyamsundar Chakravarty and the 
late Babu Suresh Chandra Pal, and the present writer 
was aoccasional contributor to its columns. 


What the Sandhya did in Bengalee the Bande Mata- 
ram did in English. The latter was the all-India organ 
of the new party. The history of the Bande Mataram 
has yet to be written. Whether Babu Bepin Chandra 
Pal found Babu Haridas Haldar or Babu Haridas Haldar 
found Babu Bepin Chandra Pal is a mystery which they 
calone can solve Gdtoghe is well-known thatit:was between 
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them that the idea of starting the paper was hatched. 
When, it was started it lacked proper equipment, the 
organisers seeking to make up in energy and enthusiasm 
what they lacked in men and money. ‘ 


Then the management was placed on the broad 
shoulders of Upadhyay Brahmabandhab and he applied 
himself to make it a success. Money was difficult to 
find but the selection of men was quickly made. Babu 
Bepin Chandra Pal was already there. Aravinda Ghose 
had but recently returned to Bengal from Baroda where 
he had been serving us a teacher of youth. He was 
yoked together with the gray leader. And they were 
followed by Shyam Sunder Chakravarty and the writer 
of the present article. True-after a few months the 
“Bande Mataram”’ started on its perilous journey inde- 
pendently; but truth demands that the services ct 
Upadhyay Brahmabandhab during the early days of :ts 
existence should be frankly acknowledged. 


The robust optimism of Upadhyay Brahmabandhahb 
infused. new hope in those who worked with him. A 
firm believer in divine dispensation he held that work 
will take care of itself provided the worker was sincere. 

He never cared to possess money, but he-was never 
in want. He made the Sandhya a success and the 
Sandhya office practically a club of Nationalists, but 
always delighted in impecuniosity. Luxury he hate?, 
always living the life of an ascetic. 


He was a Nationalist who had imbibed the true spirit 
of nationalism: and his influence over the youth of 
Bengal was a force to be reckoned with. They loved 
him. they adored him, they followed him like trained 
soldiers following their commander. Though a Uhris- 
tian he never forsook the dress, the manners and the 
customs of the Bengalees. His passing away waa 2° 
sudden as_his appearance in the field of Indian polities 
where he fought the battle of Svaraj and: laid down: his 
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The dead body was brought to the Sandhya oftice 
literally covered with flowers. Before sunset, fire wis 
applied to the funeral pyre and then ‘earth to earth, 
ashes te ashes, dust to dust.’ He had done his work, set 
an example for new India and he passed away leaving 
work, for others to do. May the work which Upadhyay 
commenced in a spirit of faith and resignation be car- 
ried on in the same spirit by his countrymen !”’ 


Shyam Sundar Chakravarty in The Bengalee, 
(26-10-24)—‘‘Upadhyay Brahmabandhab is now an al- 
most forgotten man. In his case we find a complete 
justification of the adage that the world knows very 
little, of its greatest men. To call him great is not at 
all a conventional use of that much-abused expression. 
Intellectually we have come across very few of his peers. 
The intensity of his intellectual apprehension was simply 
marvellous. His arguments even in the discussion of 
such problems as the existence of God were almost un- 
answerable. and his intellectual’ comprehension wis 
matched by a gift of expression which nay characterise 
without any ring of exaggeration. He was simple an‘ 
expressive in his language in proportion as he was deep 
in his understanding. ..... 


Upadhyay Brahmabandhab’s handling of politics is 
a proof of his indisputable originality and individuality. 
His Sandhya brought about a revolution in vernacular 
journalism. Sandhya really sold like hot cakes. He 
taught Bengal how to write newspapers for the masses. 
What Sandhya wrote came to be the talk of the streets 
and the zenana. He popularised politics. He took it 
from clubs and associations to all popular rendezvous. 
He had a power of ccining easy Bengalee words which 
we do not remember to have seen in our distinguished 
Bengali writers. 


_The whole country with its language, its customs. 
eylture, traditions and cenius used to cast an irresistibls 
spell on him and make him what he was. A universalist 
in his heart of Bstibfe his intense nationalism which 
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struck many as singular and peculiar has its explana- 
tion in the truth that a true lover of God and man alone | 
can also be an ardent lover of his country. It requires | 
another Upadhyay to do justice to his encyclopaedic | 
genius and character. Suffice it to say that taken all 
in all we shall hardly see his like again.” 


THE BASUMATI (22-9-27).—Just the time to re- 
member Upadhyay Brahmabandhab, That the world 
does not know its greatest men has been fully illustrate] | 
im his case. We have hardly come across greatness of , 
his stamp. His moral and spiritual eminence has no 
parallel in these days. He was in a sense the creator | 
of the Bengal of Svadeshi days when the commonalty 
first began to take interest in the affairs of the country. 
‘Upadhyay was the voice and exponent of these new re- 
cruits to the public life of Bengal and he was eminently 
:jaalified to represent them. The educated community 
did not and could not understand him and of him it can 
be truly said as Ternyson said of Whitman; ‘He is a 
vast monster of some sori—a monster, Sir—I cannot 
make him out. But I hear the noise he makes and see } 
the commotion of the waters as he dashes along. 
Rabiadranath fell under his spell as also did Gurudas. | 
We rnow of instances when men of high education from ° 
the Calcutta Bar came to the Field and Academy | 
Club of Raja Subodh Chandra Mullick—the whip under | 
therr chadar for chastising Upadhyay Brahmabandhab 
—scandalized by his language against Kazi Emerson of 
Barisal fame. Upadhyay was Sandhya and Sandhya was 
Upadhyay. Sandhya was then a ubiquitous Newspaper, 
visible in the bazar, Zenana, Baithakhana°’and where | 
not. Ten or twelve thousand copies used to be printed 
every evening but not even half the demand could he — 
met. Upadhyay was the true Bengal personified. 


Sandhya spoke as the Bengalee in the street speaks. 
He was a genius in many things, pre-eminently in the j 
invention of language of the right sort to -touch the 
people’s heats. gle" the Bird Softads people sae 
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work, and the European assistants were flaming with 
rage ut the new development of our public life. 
VU padhyay’s headline was ‘‘The bull is raging’ and he 
‘brought down C. R. Das and T. Palit to his office. Mr. 
‘Palit confessed to us and Hem Chandra Mullick in his 
Ballygunge House that he could not dream even the day 
before that the Bengalees were capable of such united 
action. And all this was the doing of Upadhyay. He 
had a wonderful grip of mass psychology. THe was a 
Nationalist by intuition. His creed was that divorced 
from the spirit and genius of the race, even the most 
brilliant mass of intellectual and spiritual energy is so 
much inert and dead matter. He was literally a 
Nemean lion in courage. When he made his historic 
statement in the Police Court and people predicted life- 
long incarceration for him he assured us that no human 
agency would be able to touch him. And that was what 
uctually happened. He gave the message of freedom 
even before Aravinda Ghose, and veteran journalists like 
Amrita Lal Roy came all the way from Punjab to the 
‘Campbell Medical Hospital, to see this wonderful man 
‘before his death. It was Upadhyay who made Desha- 
bandhu’s nascent nationalism dynamic and kinetic. On 
how many occasions have we seen Deshabandhu engaged 
in long-drawn controversy to defend Upadhyay for his 
‘sledge-hammer method of attacking western civilization 
and its blind votaries. 


How we wish Upadhyay Brahmabandhab had been in 
a midst in this critical time. Bengal has need of 
him.”’ 
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9. IT SHEENS 


Upadhyay has been called the greatest Indian that 
ever found his way to Christ. He surely raised more 
problems than anv other ever did. A fiery Nationalist, 
yet no politician; a forceful writer yet no stylist; an 
educator yet no educationist; a relentless reasoner ye! 
no quibbler. 


Shyam Sundar Chakravarty, his right hand during 
the last years of his life, has beautifully summed up the 
man’s universal character: ‘Those who had the good 
fortune of his company know full well the wonderful 
man he was. To a Pandit he was a Pandit. To a 
simple unlettered man he could speak in his terma. 


To a child he was a child. Physically strong, in- 
tellectually virile and morally unsurpassable, Brahma- . 
bandhab Upadhyay attained real self-culture. He was 
a Christian. But his Christianity was such an un- 
obtrusive feature of his life and character, and faith in 
the culture and the religion of bis race was such a domi- 
nating and striking element of it that the little Chris- 
tian girl Agnes with whom he sometimes used ta walk 
in the streets of Calcutta, could not bear to hear him 
called a Christian. Whenever Agnes heard her master 
and friend so described, her spontaneous retort used to 
be:—‘Who says U padhyayji isa Christian PIf he is a 
Christian, he is a Brahmin Christian . . . 


He was a Sannyasi from his very early years. But 
we have never known the head of a family capable of so 
much love and devotion to the members of his family. 
Sometimes he used to sit by the sick-bed of a friend or 
disciple for days and months and nurse him back to life 
when their near relatives got tired or exhausted.’’—His 
attachment to Parmanand and Khemchand, his love for 
Animananda were equalled by his devoted affection for 
P. C. Majumdar, for Kartik, and Sirish, for Nalu and , 
and so many others.—Here is a letter written / 


res alu ago 
K. Nan, the senof dkartik:Namef\18, Bethune | 
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Row, a place infinitely dear to Upadhyay since the days 
of the Concord Club. 
Ilvderabad, 
7th Mav, 1898. 


Dear, dear Sudhir, 
Have you seen the young one of a dove? I dare sav 
you have. 


Have you heard it cooing from a distance to its old 
parents? Lfow they listen to the sweet song of their 
darling with half-closed eyes, as if they were sipping 
honey! Such was my delight when I opened a letter 
yesterday and found it to be from you. 


But my joy was mixed with sorrow like sunshine 
with rain. You write that your father is ill, laid up 
with fever and cold. I hope he is all right by the time. 


You have holidays now. You have now time to read 
amuch and play more. Your father makes you read and 
1 will make you play as I made your father play when 
he was a boy. 


You have some ground in the Serampore house. Choose 
a small plot and plant one or two flower trees. Ask 
your father to teach you how to dig, how to plant, how 
to water the flower-bed, but try to do everything your- 
self as much as you can. When the plants will grow 
and tender leaves will bud, look upon them with delight 
-and when there will be flowers kiss them, as a father or 
a mother kiss a child. If you do what I say, you will 
learn more than by reading your bock. 


I shall leave for Caleutta not later than the 15th 
June. How glad shall 1 not be to see you all! How 
are your Nikunja Dada and Shrishmama? 


You shal! not leave your grandfather in Calcutta. If 
there be more dead rats found in your house you must 
anyhow bring him to Serampore. 
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May God bless your Papa,.and Mamma and their 
darling boy with the choicest blessing! 
Yours affectionately, 
Master Mahashay. 


“When I was a small child,’’ writes Mr. Yogananda 
Mitra, ‘‘Upadhyay would come to our house at Narkel- 
danga and bring me toys. He would play with me.” 
Miss Agnes Khimchand writes in the same strain.—The 
story of Sarada Sen is even more touching. In the days 
of the Partition of Bengal, Sarada was to sit for his 
M.A. Examination. Meetings were held. It was de- 
cided to boycott the University. Students would vow 
not to sit for their examination. Sarada clung to his 
vow and this must have attracted Upadhyay’s attention. 
He was sent, as a schoolmaster to the National School 
of Dacca. He went with Upadhyay to the Barisal Pro- 
vincial Meeting of Congress, and eventually; when the 
Bande Mataram separated from the Sandhya, at Up 
dhyuay’s own request he became the Manager of the 
Sandhya. What exactly was the Master’s purpose? ‘‘! 
weaned him from his father,’ Upadhyay wrote from 
Campbell: Hospital on the eve of his death, ‘‘He follows 
me like my shadow. My anxiety is for my poor mana- 
ger. He is perfectly innocent and is only an instrument 
in my hands. If he is convicted, I shall never forgive 
myself. I shall do all that it is possible for me to do. 
I shall in my statement exonerate my manager cont 
pictely and take all responsibility upon myself.” H 

id s0.— 


What tenderness and yet what strength! One 
moment all love and affection, and then as rigid as a 
principle. 


Can we be surprised that already as a student when 
tempted, he gave a whithering, sneering rebuke to the 


softy who had tried to seduce him? He had an inborn : 
sense of justice and fair play. Hence the way he bullied | 


Ce palses at Chinsura. He o fell out, with Ananda Baba 
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over a matter of principles; he fell out in the same way 
with P. C. Majumdar, Rabindranath, Aravinda, Fr. 
Hegglin and lastly with me. Yet he never kept ° 
grudge. I begged from him even after we had parted. 
Though poor as a church-mouse he gave. I wrote to 
him after his arrest and was pleased to have received 
that letter. As he dealt with me, he dealt with all 
others. 


Principles could not be sacrificed; that is why he was 
stern. But his love went out to all irrespective of prin- 
ciples. 

No one fought as he did against the Arya Samaj, 
Neo-Hinduism, Mrs. Besant, Dvaita Philosophy. He 
had a firm hold on Sankara’s Advaita. He interpreted 
Maya in his own original way, and was convinced to 
hold in this interpretation the ideal form of Theism. 


Above all he was proud to be an Indian. Neither 
was this just a matter of sentimentality. It was a rea- 
soned conviction. The Western mind is analytic, he 
wrote. The Fastern mind is synthetic. By which he 
meant that whereas Europeans are blind to unity, 
Indians are blind io diversity. He was proud of this 
for ‘‘what doth it profit a man, if he gains the whole 
world but loses his soul’? Tet Eurépeans excel in 
mechanical arts. That is the bend of their character. 
As long as the Indian, faithful to his tradition, tempera- 
ment and talent. keeps his eyes on high, all will be well. 
Caught in the whirlpool of the Western world, he can 
only be carried away and drowned; ‘Whatever you are, 
be an Indian, be a Bengali.” 


Bengal has been the intellectual leader in the 19th 
century. From Raja Rammohan Roy to Maharshi 
Debendranath. Keshab Chandra Sen, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Vivekananda she had supplied the leaders. 
Upadhyay himself linked up Bengal and Maharas 


thus showing the essential unity of the country. Travel- 
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ling about from province to province he pointed out the 
unity underlying all the striking diversities. 


That is true in the material world, It is far truer in 
the realm of the spirit. One feature above all charac- 
terises the Indian mind according to Upadhyay. It is 
found only in India because it is so typically Indian. 
Here it is. It is the clue to Upadhyay'’s system of 
thought: 


The Hindu, he remarks, grants the utmost liberty in 
mutters of faith and belief but he refuses all liberty iu 
the line of social conformity. You may be a Vaishnav, 
er a Shaivite, a Jain or a Buddhist: that is a matter 
altogether private. Settle that with your Gury. 
Hinduism has tolerated all these differences from time 
immemorial. As to the rules of your caste, they are of 
steel and iron. These are the chains that keep Society 
together. 


In the West things are just the reverse.. It took 
Europeans centuries of religious wars before they could 
agree to differ. Toleration and religious liberty are 
18th century terms and how often they just are terms! 
On the contrary, in civil matters the West has mistaken 
licence for liberty until society, profession and family 
have been blown to atoms. 


We shall be a Nation in proportion as we are true te 
our self; Be thyself—by thy faith—by using the 
liberty granted thee to search for Mukti and to find it. 
Be thyself by conforming to the rules of Society. Just 
as a tree can only grow ight when tied to its prop, 
so can a man only be himself be accepting to be tied to 
the systems. Summing up his teaching, Sandhya 
wrote: 


“Our dl 


Samaj dharma and 
he former treats of life and living 
ustoms, eating and dressing. It is based oti 
ance of the Caste System... .. We are 
agle Our Hinduism, jis, preserved the strength of 
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Samaj Tharma. While the Sadhan dharma is of the 
individual, its object is sadhan and muktee (salvation). 
It is 2 hidden thing and one to be meditated upon, Lt 
has no connection whatever with society*. It is a matter 
known to the guru and shisha only. A Hindu, so far av 
Sadhan goes, can belong to any religion, Shaivism, 
Shourisn, the Tantric Cult, Vaishnavism or Jainism. 
His Hinduism is not destroyed by embracing an anti- 
Vedic religion, provided he keeps intact his Samaj 
dharm: by submitting to the Social Code. Jainism is 
anti-Vedic and even entertains a spite against the Vedas, 
But still the Shevtambati Jains enter into matrimonial 
alliances with the Ballav Vaishnav Hindus .... The 
atheisti: Charbak School is recognized as Hindu, 80 is 
the Mayavadi School also; none is outside the Samaj.” 


Sandhya holds that Samaj Dharma is the strength 
of Hinduism, and the Caste System is its foundation, 
but Sadhan Dharma is not its characteristic connotation. 
It may be anything or nothing at all. It varies from 
rank utheism to monistic theism. Is not Hinduism 
purely « social economy? ‘The test of being a Hindu 
cannot, therefore, lie in religious opinions,’ wrote 
Swami Upadhyay Brahmabandhab in 1898. (Vide 
Sophia, p.102). He writes in the same strain in 1900. 
“The time is now come, if the universal character of the 
religion of Christ is to be demonstrated to our fellow- 
brethren to show in a reasonable way that, in matters 
of faith. we are above time and space, neither Indian 
nor Kurepean, but in matters other than those of faith, 
we are essentially Hindu in the strictest sense of the 
word,”’? = (Sophia, November 17th. 1900). ‘‘To be a 
Hindu one should only be a born Hindu and observe 
caste distinctions.—(Twentieth Century, August 1901). 
The same thought permeates an article in the Banga 
Darsanv. April 1901. In 1903 the Swami wrote in the 
London Tablet: 


* Society deals with visible and tangible realities whilst 
the realm of conscience and faith escapes it grasp. Such 
would seem to-be the meaning of Upadhyay’s,,sentence. 
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“Hinduism is generally taken to be a religion wit! 
a definite code of doctrines, while it is fundamentally » 
social organisation with a well defined hierarchy of clas: 
divisions. As in the United States of America various 
races of men, with divergent creeds have been welded 
into one political body, so in India different tribes have 
been united into one social Commonwealth. The unity 
of the Hindu organisation includes all forms of belief 
from the lowest fetishism to the highest monotheism. 
It is as much a blunder to pit Christianity against Hin- 
duism as it would be to denounce the political constitu- 
tion of the United States because the right of member- 
ship is extended to new settlers irrespective of theiz 
creeds.’ That this was his opinion to the last is evident 
from the extract of Sandhya written two days after his 
death. ‘We will remain Hindus in our dress, eating 
and drnking etc. A Bengali must remain a Bengali, 
no matter what religion he adopts.” 

Writing in Devalaya (1319-IV-5) Bolai Dev Sharma, 
a great admirer of Upadhyay and one who understoot 
him, speaks as follows: ‘‘To submit to the laws of 
Varna Asram Dharma, though having faith in Catho- 
licism there lies the distinct and original contribution 
of Upadhyay in the matter of harmonising Hinduism 
with Christianity.’ 

No Hindu has probably availed himself more fre- 
quently of religious liberty than Upadhyay. His reli- 
gious changes were as frequent as they were justified. 
The fervour of Keshub Ch. Sen made him into an ad- 
mirer, a follower and finally a member of the New Dis- 
pensation. He became a leader too not only in Bengal 
but in far off Sindh as well. But the love for Jesus 
Christ implanted in his heart by Keshub, grew by leaps 
and bounds. ‘The day came when he realised his duty 
and received Holy Baptism. Yet he felt shy to call 
himself a Christian. 

Christian to a Hindu means a man who eats beef and 
Wears trousers and topi. Like his uncle Kali Ch 
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Banerjee, he meant to remain faithful to the customs of 
the country. Yet he received Baptism and followed 
Christ for the salvation of his soul. However he would 
accept no favour from the missionaries nor would he- 
worship in any church. Watching near the death-bed 
of his father in Multan, he had as by a fluke, picked up. 
a Roman Catholic book, Bruno’s Catholic Belief. That. 
book turned his mind upside down. All the univer-. 
salism he had admired in Keshub was there minus the 
electicism, plus that greatest of all structures meant for- 
all times and for all climes, the Church of Christ. 


Upadhyay loathed national Churches, founded as 
they are by Caesar and used as they are for Caesar, but 
a spiritual society that lives in every land and is open 
to every soul of good will appealed to him. That is 
why he became a Roman Catholic. There and then he 
applied the Church's principles. If she is of all times 
and climes, she can be Indian in India, nay she should 
be Indian in India. He changed his Latin name. He 
donned the garic garb, And when the parish priest de- 
murred, he obeyed but appealed to a higher authority 
until his request was granted. People wondered at the 
subtle ways he had to score his point. What the 
Archbishop of Bombay refused, the bishop of Nagpur 
might grant. What could not be done in the South 
might be done in the North. 


It was put down to cunningness and was only the sim- 
plicity of his faith. Rebuffs were many. One wonders 
how he bore them. The closing of the Jubbulpore Math, 
the prohibition of Sophia, the prohibition of the Twen- 
tieth Century, the petty taunt of a very petty press must 
have been for him gall and wormwood. Experts have 
gone through his pages most carefully. The convert of 
but a few years standing touches on the most delicate 
subjects of Philosophy and Theology, theoretical as well 
as practical. The new garb given to Christian dogma 
is perhaps not to your liking. But there it is, a shining 
proof of the Catholic faith that was in him as well as ot 
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intelligence, scholarship and painstaking initiative. He 
sails dangerously near the cliff, yet he avoids it. There 
are moments of the intensest intellectual pleasure and 
there are moments when you shiver. We can well un- 
derstand that a more prosaic mind thought it imperative 
to call a halt. But he never seemed to suspect the dar- 
ingness of some of his flights. I left him, yet he went 
ahead; he went further and further. From Hyderabad 
came the question: Have you lost the faith? At least 
explain. He replied to Parmanand, his earliest con- 


vert:— 
Q7th. July, 1903. 


“My dear Master, 
I cannot sufficiently thank you for your kind letter. 
The heart is full. How I long to see you. 


It is not good to write an apology now. Their ideur 
are confused. Time alone can set things right. 

T am not going to make a demonstration at present. 

With every form of good wish, 


Yours affectionately, 
B. Upadhyay. 


The vear after a gentleman took advantage of the 
Misgiving against him and circulated a rumour to the 
effect that Upadhyay had left the Church. This led 
Khemchand to write to him. In his reply Upadhyay 


SUVS: 


“T can believe in the possibility of losing chastity. I 
can commit adultery, but as for my faith no doubt has 
ever crossed my mind... 2... 


Rest assured that for me it is impossible to go against 
the Holy Church. Never, for a moment since my Bap- 
tism have I been tempted, I am not boasting, to doubt 
the divine authority of the Pope of Rome over my faith 
und morals. Moreover, I have never failed to submit 
to lawful ecclesiastical authorities. 'To protest or ap- 
veal against g Eestcalir magistrate .after,,due submis- 
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sion in order to test whether that particular magistrate 
is in agreement with the central authority is not dis- 
loyalty. 
Ever yours affectionately, in Christ, 
in Christ, 
July 1904. : B. Upadhyay. 


Tpadhyay wanted to be clear as to the exact object 
of adoration. The whole fight from 1891-1901 turned 
around the notion of God. It is pathetic to see how he 
fell out over this question with his dearest schoolmate 
Naren Dutt (Swami Vivekananda). The God of Viveka- 
nanda was not his God. His unbounded admiration for 
Sankara on the other hand, sprang from the conviction 
that the God of Sankara was his God. 


“A changing God (?)!?? What a shame! What a 
contradiction! The Hegelian School might feel satis- 
fied with such a toy but an Indian thinker and a Swawi 
Vivekananda! 


On his return to Calcutta he tried to work in colla- 
boration with him but failed. He visited him in 
Caleutta as well as in Belur. We are sure that they 
argued. Did he convince him? God knows. He wrote 
in 1903: “I can testify, if my personal experience is 
of any value, to the fact that some of the most educated 
men of our country gave up naturalistic Theism (the 
changing God) for the right one through my exposition 
of Vedantic philosophy.” 


The genuine notion of God is of paramount import- 
ance. ‘‘Considered logically it is impossible for a man, 
-to be a Christian previous to his belief in’ rational 
Theism.”? Upadhyay had the fiery zeal of an Apostle 
and the winning ways of love. His words burned down 
into souls never to be forgotten. Writing in 1912 Baron 
Fr. Von Hugel remarks: ' 


“T am well aware how hotly good Hindus—or, at least 
the strict Bragusigie—still contest. that ‘the Indian 
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-spirit is represented by Buddhism at all. Certainly this 
objection was poured out to me with intense fervour, 
some eight years ago, by a pure Indian of specially fine 
strong mind, a Swami who had become a Roman Catho- 
lic Christian, but had remained a Swami still; and who. 
thus pledged still to the severe Hindu asceticism, re- 
tained a strong admiration for much in the Vedas anil 
Vedantic literature, as deeply spiritual and as ready for 
wide utilization by skilful Christian hands. Thus this 
Indian was fer from the non-discrimination usual in 
‘converts with regard to the religion which they have 
left. But this geniality towards the long and varied 
Vedantic tradition in no degree softened, indeed evi- 
“lently intensified, the Swami’s animus against all and 
every Buddhism. Thus he insisted that the Vedantic \ 
tradition is Indian, Aryan; whilst Buddhism is esseu- | 
tially Mongolian; that Buddhism has been overwhelm- | 
ingly non-Indian and Mongolian ever since its expulsion 
from India. Indeed he showed a disposition to_suspect 
Mongol blood in Gautama himself, or (at least) among 
his immediate, or-early followers. Buddhism, even pre- | 
sent-day Buddhism, was sheer Atheism for this Swami; 
indeed his heat against it was too great for him to ex- | 
press, perhaps for himself to have reached much fixity | 
-of outline or clearness of insight in this angry, contemp- 
tuous rejection of it.”’ 


‘The Reality of God’ and ‘Religion and Agnosti- 
cism’, p. 217-218. (two books in one; the second edition 
although published in 1931 was begun about 1912, See 
Preface p. IX). 


His aim was not so much to reach individual souls 
as to initiate a new system of Indian Apologetics. For 
this purpose it was essential to analyse the old methods 
and to detect their deficiencies. 


The Pandits of Bhatpara did Upadhyay a very great 
service by teaching him now to think. They might have | 

: Ce satisfied with teachingo-himothe tenets of the 
ze False: © They did a good-deal niore'Dhey developed | 
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in him a need for and a love of virile, independent, un- 
flinching thought. Would he have become Upadhyay 
without such a habit? His mind was ever at work. He 
felt the need of daily concentration, thoughtful prayer. 
spiritual interior life. On ordinary days the quiet of 
the night might suttice, or the very morning. On week 
ends he walked down to Narkeldanga or went by train 
to Serampore. The smallest room would be sufficient 
but he required an outlook on Nature. The Jubbulpore 
Math had been the ideal place. In such solitude the 
great problems of God, man and society would haunt 
him. He never tired reflecting and praying. His 
various reviews were the fruit of these vigils. Thanks 
to them it is possible to follow the growth and develop- 
ment of his ideas :— 


His ideas are few but well anchored and strongly tied 
together. They are like landmarks which are easily 
‘seen whilst following his ever-meandering thought. 
‘There are three such landmarks: (1) The Unchanging 
God (2) The Caste-System (3) Iconic Worship. 

(1) It being settled once for all that God cannot 
change, the problem as to the nature of the World- 
Reality becomes very difficult. Upadhyay wrote to 
Stonyhurst, consulting Fr. B. Boedder S.J. He reflect- 
ed on the answer received and penned a second letter. 
The second reply satisfied him, but by 1899 in the days 
of the Jubbulpore Math a new light dawned and gave a 
new meaning to the word Maya. Here how he express- 
ed it in the columns of the Tablet in 1903 :— 


‘Vedanta, the great Hindu philosophy of Theism, 
teaches that the relation of God to the world is an un- 
real super-imposition......... The need for creation does 
not belong to the internal economy of His Being, for 
then, He would be dependent on effects for His exist- 
ence. Eliminate His causality or impose it, and He 
neither deteriorates nor improves in any way. 


God’s creatorhood is wnreal, because it is, as it were, 
not for the pucpoxe gle His being and.,bliss, it is.a, super 
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imposition because it can be added to or subtracted from 
the Absolute without bettering or injuring the concep- 
tion of Being. 


This unreal super-imposition is called Maya, a prin- 
ciple of illusion: by it God manifests Himself to be the 
cause of the world without being essentially a creator. 


This appears to be the Hindu conception since the 
Hindu believes that the Creator has passed into Hix 
creation and there is absolute identity between the two. 


The Christian view is somewhat different. Maya 
is less than Being but more than nothing. It is not 
Being, for then it would coalesce with the Divine Subs- 
tance. It cannot be absolutely false like «a barren 
‘woman’s son for it is the occasion of effects; it can be 
continued or blotted out without causing any disturb- 
ance in the volume of being .... - The sum-total of 
effects is reduced to nothing when considered in essen- 
tial relation to the Absolute, Who is, as He is, whether 
there be millions of worlds or none at all. 


The above conclusion of the Vedanta is in exact keep- 
ing with Catholic philosophy, though it is expressed in 
a language full of Oriental imagery and the mode of 
demonstration is peculiarly Hindu. . . . I recently ex- 
pounded Hindu Theism in a lecture at Oxford under the 
presidency of the Master of Balliol who, by the way. 
belongs to the English neo-Hegelian school. I spok» 
merely as an interpreter. and not as an apologist, but 
the learned Catholic Fathers present were of opinion 
that the philosophy was Catholic in every way.”’— 


But was it the genuine meaning of Maya in Sankara, 
whose interpretation alone is here at stake? 


Fr. A. Hegglin S.J. had worked with Upadhyay in 
Sindh. They had been thick friends. Irony of ironies, 
it was Fr. A. Hegglin who challenged Upadhyay’s in- 
terpretation of Sankara. The controversy dragged on 


. Gowgyles and as generally happens Tea. owhere. Heg- 
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glin; a Swiss Jesuit, not unsympathetic to Indian 
thought but trained in German workshops scores by 
scholarship and erudition; his metaphysical powers are . 
like dormant or extinct. Tpadhyay’s apparatus scient:- 
ficus seems slender but be scores by sheer intuition. Per- 
haps Sankara never went the full length of Upadhyay’s 
reasoning. After all, Aristotle too was gently pushed 
by St. Thomes Aquinas. Where lies the harm if San- 
kara is gently pushed in the same manner ?— 


Here is a parable that may help us to visualise the 
situation :— 


Two travellers find an inscription. The first one knows 
all about the language of the inscription, its context, 
origin and purpose but nothing of the technical subject, 
and the inscription happens to be of a highly technicui 
character. Not understanding the meaning, seeing only. 
words; he dubs it ‘‘the saddest aberration ever perpe- 
trated by the human mind.’? Thus Fr. Hegglin. The 
other traveller knows the language quite well without’ 
being a scholar. But he is technically trained in the 
subject concerned. ,.Through the words he rebuilds the 
meaning. Thus B. Upadhyay. Who of the two is 
right? That is an old story. Metaphysicians and mys- 
tics have never fared well at the hands of philologists 
and lawyers. 


(2) The Caste-System. In The Tablet he sums up his 
ideas in the following words: 


“The regulating principle of the Aryan or Hindu so- 
ciety is the love of vocation for its own sake and not for 
its fruits. Hindu philosophers have always maintained 
that the desire for fruits or rewards accruing from works 
leads to darkness and bondage, while the control of such 
desires imparts a fitness for the right knowledge of God. 
There are eighteen social codes belonging to different 
periods of Hindu history and they all lay down a higher 
motive for work than that of competition. 


Hindu society was ras by ancient legislators into 
four communitie3oogle TY OF 


a 


eth ie eee a aera Na 
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(1)priest, and teacher or Brahman; (2) ruler and sol- 


dier or Kshatryia; (3) trader and farmer or Vaishya; | 


and (4) artisan and labourer or Sudra. The central so- 
cial law which governs these four classes was the follow- 
ing of hereditary vocations. This was to create a sens? 
of self-respect and to check the sordid desires for reward 
in the discharge of social functions... . . . . 


Of course the legislators knew that the law of heredi- 


tary vocation could not be made absolute. A wide mar- | 


gin was allowed to men of genius and of pronounce 
proclivities and also when the supply was greater than 
the demand or the struggle for existence became very 
keen. But a change of vocation under these circums- 
tances did not lead te any change of class unless the new 
calling was perpetuated in the family for a few genera- 
tions and came to be reckoned as an object of honour. 


The motive of free competition was considered de- 
trimental to the elevation of the spirit.. Consequently 
a loving respect for the work itself, hallowed with the 
self-sacrifice of generation after generation, was made 
the ruling motive in the pursuit of life. _Self-respect 
is a noble principle in the nature of man. It is a fertile 
soil for the cultivation of higher virtues. Therefore the 
Hindu attempted to bring the passion of greed and- grab 
under the subjection of self-respect, so that human 
nature, thus composed and united, might become a do- 
cile receptacle of spirituality. 

It may be discussed from the sociological point of 
view how far, the principle of unrestricted competition 
should be introduced to steady the application, of here- 
ditary vocation, but it is rash to wage war against the 
Mindu social system as incompatible with the spirit of 
civilization and Christianity. 

(3) Teonie Worship—The Catholic Church forbids 
idols but permits image-worship. In doing so, sho 
draws ar-cut distinction between Idol and Image. 
An Id defined by her as a picture, to which absolute 

Gang ship is givenywhilstyar dmageteceives only 
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relative honour. These technical phrases are useful be- 
ccause they crystallise the Church’s teaching. Thus to 
take an example: I honour the image of my mother 
‘because it reminds me of her. Through the picture it 
is really the mother that is honoured by me. Thus the 
honour bestowed is only relative. It does not stop at the 
picture but goes to the mother. 


The Church, faithful to God’s order will not tolerate 
absolute divine honour being bestowed on any creature 
whatever.— 


Upadhyay has given us nowhere a treatise on Hindu 
picture-worship. His occasional articles do not supply 
a complete view of his ideas on the subject. He writes 
for cultured Hindus, taking it for granted that they are 
Hindus in religion as well as in culture and intellectual 
outlook. Those who were most intimate with him are 
‘emphatic that he himself never performed such worship. 
He writes to Khemchand: ‘“‘I have never held that 
Christians should worship Sarasvati............ Whether 

Yhristians can assimilate this Sarasvati devotion......... 
is a question beyond my province; mine is a question of 
‘procedure in our dealings with non-Christians. It is 
not a question of Christian faith or practice’. But know- 
ing that his readers will celebrate this or that Hindu 
festival, he explains its meaning in a symbolical and 
‘theistic sense. At times it is more poetry than theology : 

“‘Will man bathe the Absolute, the Perfect, the Bliss- 
ful One? God makes Himself small to fulfil his de- 
‘votee’s desire of approaching Him. But beware lest 
thou insult Him by believing Him to be in reality small 
und in need of thy services. See His greatness in Tis self- 
‘abasement, but do not consider Him small. He is In- 
‘finite: the heavens, the clouds, the rains, the forests. 
are His abode. Yet He comes to thee. Transcend all 
smallness. See the Infinite in every small finite being.’’ 
4Snana-Yatra) 


“Ts the mot, just. mud, moulded by the.potter? Our 
‘Mother is en of the’ Vedas by the power 
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of which the One Itself becomes multiform, . It is the | 
Mother that mirrors the One as many. Only fools con- 
sider her as an earthen image to be thrown away after 
three days’ puja. They make her the mistress of the 
home. Her real home is in the heart within.”? (Mrnmayi 
na Cinmayi)— 

At times the feast 1s only an occasion to teach men 
a lesson ; 

The Chariot of Jagannath reminds us that our own 
body is a Chariot and the Atma is its charioteer. 


Mankind too isa chariot; led by the. Infinite 
Charioteer. To Him our minds soar to-day. (Ratha 
Yatra)— 

To-night Mother Lakshmi will come. Whom shall 
she find awake? Play dice and watch for her. The 
whole life.of.man is like a game of dice. We win, we 
lose. Fortune is unsteady. Joy and sorrow.alternate. 
He will win who keeps awake even in dark. revers». 
(Kojagara Laksmi Puja) 

But when Upadhyay asked his readers to surrender 
to Krishna or to Kali, he was bound to be misunderstood. 
He put so many restrictions that one or the other cr 
perhaps all were overlooked. 

(1) ‘All this worship—be it good or bad—is on the 
level of the ‘Saguna Upasana’.”’ It is not an absolute 
cult rendered to creatures. (2) In the eyes of the Or- 
thodox Hindus Upadhyay was moreover a Modernist. 
His symbolic interpretations by-pass the main point of 
the Puja, the indwelling of the deity. (8) Respect 
shown to Krishna because he is the ancestor of the 
Hindu race is surely harmless. And so is the reverencs 
shown to the perfect harmony of pravritti and nivritti 
that shines in him. (4) Again Kali conceived as God’s 
Creative Power might pass muster but for the popular 
beliefs that cling to her. Hinduism is not a thing of 
the past; it exists concretely and its ceremonies cannot 
be given a new interpretation, and a priori explanation. 
They belongGo iple religious systemmas citrexistg, and 
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“prayers or worships offered to Kali and Krishna in the 
traditional Hindu manner are normally understood to 
be offered to the Kali and Krishna of the living Hindu 
‘religious world. 


The opinion of Fr. J. B. Hoffmann, S.J. is certainly 
worth quoting. He spent thirty-five years in India and 
though his main work lay with the Mundas in Chota 
Nagpur, still he worked for and amidst Hindus also. 
His proficiency in Theology as well as in Indian Lore 
gives his opinion great weight. Thus he writes to Ani- 
mananda in 1919 :— 


“In 1914 I had still some misgivings about the or- 
thodoxy of your great countryman in his last years. 
For years I had misgivings about the correctness anil 
‘soundness of modern mission methods. Ever since [ 
learnt to know you and through you the ideas and aspi- 
rations of Upadhyay and your convert friends, an irre- 
sistibly deep sympathy for you all and your Hindu 
‘countrymen fills my heart and my mind, and one of the 
greatest regrets of my life, is that......... T was prevented 
from understanding you and your aims as they deserve 
to be understood and seconded by every missionary 
worth the name. (21.10.19). 


“Upadhyay did not renounce the faith in the Catho- 
lie Church and he considered himself a member of the 
Catholic Church to the end. I do not by my statement 
intend touching the question, whether objectively all 
his later ‘views about aratar and certain forms of wor- 
ship are really compatible with Catholic orthodoxy. 1 
fear that he went too far in these points but believe that 
he himself did not realize this clearly. His interpreta- 
tion of the ancient Indian religion or philosophy under- 
went strong changes......... There must be many Hindus 
who are not prepared to accept his interpretations on 
‘more than one point. I believe him to have remainded 
always true to the light that was within him. (J. B. 
‘Hoffmann S.J.—letter dated 21.10.19). 


Google : 


APPENDIX I 
Tbe Indian Missions (Thc Tablet Jan. Srd and Sst, 1903). 


“What. strikes every observer of the missionary field of 
work in India, is its frightful barrennes. It is unquestion- 
able, and perhaps unquestioned too, that Christianity is not 
at all thriving in India. There it stands in the corner, like an 
exotic stunted piant with poor foliage, showing little or no 
promise of vlossom, Conversions are almost nil so far as the 
Hindu Comreunity is concerned. 


‘There aie indeed, conversions of famine-striken children, 
and alsu uon-Aryans not within the pale of Hindusim, but. 
these acquisitions too are not on a significant scale. Even 
the indircct result of Christian preaching is extremely poor. 
The material civilisation of the West is leavening our’ society 
mre than vhe spiritual principles of the Gospel. Our educat- 
ed men are eager to acquire European culture which, with th2 
advance of time, is more and more divorced from the spirit of 
Christianity. 


The sccial and spiritual state of the children of converts 
made during the Portuguese ascendancy does not present any 
more hopeful prespect. Three hundred years have passed 
away, and not a single saint has India given to the altars of 
God. There nas aot been a single theologian, not even a phi- 
losoplier, who has mace any impression on the Christian 
Science of Divinity. In the secuiar line we do not find among 
them, leaders cf thought to guide national deliberations. There- 
hes flourished no siatcsman, no historian, no thinker worth 
the nance, to raisc the status of the Indian Christian com- 
munity. Strange to say even those who have shed lustre on 
india in mcdern times, have almost all of them, sprung’ front 
outside the Christian pale. This undesirable state of things 
cannot be attributed to political environment. 


Thcre are no Boxers there to murder missionaries and 
their converts, to burn down Churches and Christian settle- 
ments. There is no prosecution of the Church by the Govern- 
ment. The field is extensive and varied, and the people arr 
intelligent, docile peaceful and religiously disposed. Neither caa 
the stagnaticn of the Christian movement be said to lie in the 
deficiency of the personnel of the workers. I do not go an 
inch beyond truth in maintaining that the brilliant array of 
learning and piciy presented by Cathole Fathers working in 

CSs gies grezt respect fromotze.people otherwise prone 
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‘to run dawn European missionaries as alien propagandists of 
ar. alien refigion. 


God is almighty and immutably good. Why he permits. 
His cause to be temporarily defeated is a mystery which baf~- 
flee sclution. Leaving a large margin for the supernatural, 
IX shall outy concern myself here with natural shortcomings 
and defects which obstruct the advance of Christianity in 


India. 


To uiamy who are not acquainted with Indian affairs it 
-will be a surprise to learn that English education stands 1s 
tne first and foremost stumbling-biock in the way of Chris- 
tinnity. It has done us great good, but weighed with the 
evil it has caused. the balance-end of profit strikes the beam. 
‘English cducation has made our people “naturalists” “evolu- 
tionists”". They heve been taught in various ways by English 
teachers that “there is no life of God apart from nature. God 
and the world make up one organism. A Godless world is as 
much ai absurdiiy as a worldless God. Creation, in short :s 
a Divine necessity.” It is a necessary evolution of the mind 
of God. There is no room for such things as “Divine inter- 
vention”. “Divine inter position”, etc. Even those English 
philosophers who profess to be advocates of Divine freedom 
have no notion of the supernatural. They have no conception 
whatsoever cf a God Who lives by Himself in the supreme 
felicity of Self-colloquy without any need of entering into 
relationship with the finite. They always speak of God as 4 
god of creatures, and ignore the idea of Divinity per se. Pro- 
testant missionary colleges fail to ci:counter successfully this 
maturaftistic tendency, because Protestant professors are tota!- 
ty oblivious of the idea that the end of man is to behold God 
as—He is, as He lives in the abode of His Self, transcending 
all finite ccrrelations. Christianity is a means to that end, 
and to be adequate to an end which is supernatural, it must also 
be supersaiural. 


Without this knowledge of the supernatural foundation of 
Christianity, Protestants are always cornered by their subtle 
students whenever there is a discussion about the religion of 
Christ, being a free interposition of God. There is a section 
of educated Indians who place Christ on the highest pedestal 
of honour, but he is only a culmination of humanity by the 
Process of natura! evoiution. That the Incarnation is a pure 
«condescension of God by which He became one with man in 
‘weakness, so that man may become one with Him in strength, 
is conskered by them to be too medievally superstitious to 
be seen scientifically. Unfortunately, Catholic Colleges do 
not teach religion—not even thcism—to non-Christian stu- 
dents who flock there to learn English literature and science. 
So long as Kant, and Hegel, Mart‘neau and Green, aad the 
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‘ neo-Hegelian English School, and above all the naturalistic 


Protestant culture dominate the cultural ideas of our educat- 
ed men, there. can be no possible hope of conversion among 
the educated. And the orthodox people, who are not educat- 
ea in English, are too conservative to move. Moreover it is 
difficult to make them understand that Christianity is not an 
English religion. It is too much mixed up with beef and pork. 
spoon and fork, too tightly pantalooned and petticcate? to 
manifest its universality. What appears to them very strange 
is to be told to accept the English as their teachers who 
scléom {ail to bring guns with their religion wherever they 
go. 


Another baneful effect of Engtish culture lies in its ten- 
dency to destroy the originality of the Hindu mind. We, In- 
dians, are poor. Our nakedness has been exposed to strang- 
ers. We have no position in the scale of nations. But one 
precious bequest we ar2 inheritors of, and fain would be bar- 
ter away our life for its sake. It is Hindu thought. By 
Hindn thought I do nct mean the various doctrines, tenets, 
er theories prevailing among differcnt philosophical schools 
or sects in Jadia. It is a trend of thinking which has given a 
pecutiar direction to all Hindu speculations. There is one 
common mode of thought whicr has shaped more or less 
all Indian philosophies. This thougnt has flowed uninterrupt- 
edly from the Vedic period, scmetimes as a stream in flood, 
sometimes as an invisible undercurrent, down to the present 
age of Europeanisation. To a great extent, the longevity o: 
the Hin@u race may be attributed to the innate vigour of its 
thought. Many ancient races have disappeared. Where are 
the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Babylonians? But the Hindu 
persists 11 existe: notwithstanding tremendous convulsions, 
political and social, as well as religicus. This wondrous sur- 
vival leads us to cherish the hope of a glorious future await- 
ing our fullen race. 


Though:ful Indians have been seriously alarmed at the 
aggressive attitude of English thought. By its unceasing on- 
slaughts it is attempting to crush Hindu thought out of ex- 
istence. Our young men are being educated to think in a 
foreign way which is uncongenial to the development of the 
national raind. We shall never be able to think vigorously 
unless we are allowed to think as Hindus. The exotic nature 
of India’s modern thought is seriously to be deplored. The 
new schovl of educated India is a bastard bantling of thc 
West and is, like a washerman's dog—to use an Indian pro- 
verb of little service either at home or abroad. 


Considered logically, it is not psssible. for a man to be @ 
Christian previous to his belicf in rational Theism. ‘The pre- 
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chiefly in imparting to the people the true knowledge of Ged 
from the natural and rational standpoint. If a person has 
‘been taught that the supernatural is antinatural. Christian 
truths are sure to be repudiated by him unless he unlearns 
his naturalism and learns that the supernatural is connatural, 
and not contrary to reason, but, only, above it. Now, what 1s 
the best way of teaching theism to the Hindus? 


Hindu thought has reared up a magnificent Theism whican 
in some of its conclusions agrees wonderfully with the philo- 
sophy of St. Thomas. Vedanta, the great Hindu philosophy 
of Thcism, teaches that the relation of God to the world is an 
unreal s3uper-imposition. He communicates being, but the 
communication does not affect in the least His integvity. He 
is communicative, causative, but not essentially so. The need 
for creation does not belong to the internal economy of hig 
Being, for, then, He would be dependent of effects for His 
existence. Eliminate His causality or impose it, and He 
neither deteriorates nor improves in any way. 


‘To my mind the best and the most congenial way of teach- 
ing Theism to the educated as well as to the non-educated in 
sglish will be through Hindu thought. Hindu thought may 
be made to serve the cause of Christianity in the same way 
in India as Greek, thought was made to do in Europe. I can 
testify, if my personal experience is of any valuc, to the fact 
of some of the most educated men of our country giving up 
naturalistic Theism ror the right onc through my expositiou 
of Vedantic philosophy.” 


APPENDIX II 
The Catholic Fait: (Sophia February 1894) 


God created mar: to impart to him everlasting felicity. 
This felicity consists in the beatitic contemplation of the 
essence of God. ‘The perfect happiness of man cannot be in 
any rreated object for its being and goodness are limited. In 
the possessiun of a created good something always remains to 
be desired. The craving of a rational nature cannot ba fully 
satisfied without the possession of universal truth and good- 
ness which can be found in God alone. The last end of man 
is the vision and enjoyment of the Divine essence. 

* But can man nave the vision of God? Is he not by his 
very nature incapable of knowing the essence of things? Is 
not his intellect quite unfit to penetrate into the inmost 
nature of even a finite being? He can know the nature of a 
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being so far as it is common to others of the same species 
but cannot have a conception of its individual nature. Can you 
man pretend having seen the essence of the most familiar ob- 
ject? The pretension to have seen God Who is Essence pure and 
simple can in no way be entertained. St. Paul says that no 
man hath seen nor can see God. Woe be to him who ventures 
to give the lie to the Apostle! But strange to sey there are 
Many to be found nowadays who profess that they have seen 
God. They are no doubt inspired witn extravagant ideas. They 
ave a very low ideal of God-vision and mistake the realisa- 
tion of His Essence. Suppose an intimate of a seer of God 
continue to feign madness for a long time, will he not take 
his friend to be really mad? If he had the direct perception 
of his friend’s essence he would at once see that the principle 
of reasonabie anc free action was in perfect order, that the 
apparent disorder was a mere pretence. When he cannot 
have an immediate knowledge of the essence of a friend whom 
he touches and handles, how is it then possible for him to see 
‘ted, the Infinite Spirit? The Catholic Church does not cour 

tenance such an infatuation, She declares that man, as 
naturally constituted cannot see God. But at the same time 
she lays down as an article of faith that the last end of man 
is everlasting felicity which consists in the beatific vision of’ 
the Divine Essence. Does she then teach an enigma, Not an 
cnigma but a sublime mystery she teacher 


Such is the bounty of God that He was not satisfied, so to 
say, in imparting to man mere natural happiness, which cor- 
sists in knowing Him and loving Him as manifested in and 
related to [iis creatures, but decreed out of His infinite muni- 
Miceuce that the child of clay shouid be adopted as His son 
and be the heir of the felicity of which He Himself is the 
owner and which springs from the contemplation of His 
Divine Self. His blessed will is that the sanctified man shali, 
according to his capacity, see Him and possess Him, as He 
sees, and possesses Himself, without any intervening mediun:. 
He has promised that He Himsclf hall be man’s exceeding re- 
werd. What a mystery it is that the mortal be nourished ta 
imiortalit; by feeding upon the very substance of God! St. 
Francis of Sales says: “O incomprehensible favour! in heaven 
the Divinity will ve united to our understanding without any 
intervening medium; intimate union will then supply the 
place of images and represcntalions........ The tender love 
vf God towards us is almost incredible; for as an affectionate 
mother makes use of no foreign instrument to communicate 
her substance to tne child whom she loves, feeding it not with 
her substince, but in and by it—so our heavenly parent too 
represents to us His divinity...... represents Himself to the 
snind without the assistance of any image. -that thereby 
eat once the 
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objcct contemplated by the understanding, and the medium. 
through which it is contemplated”. God could have created 
man and kept him in his natural state and made him per- 
fectly sappy by imparting to him an abstract knowledge of 
Wir Divinity but He liberally chosc to raise him higher and 
destined hin. for supernaturai felicity, which lies in the imme- 
diate vision of the Divine Essence. 


This direct vision of God and the concomitant ecstasy are 
not only different in degree but in kind to the natural vision 
and the jcy outflowing from it. In this life man cannot enjoy 
the beatific contemplation of God. He must be treed from the 
grossness of flesh and completely purged of sin before he car. 
have the privilege of seeing face to face the infinite Goodness 
in its undivided and simple entirely. This life is a life of proba- 
tion and training. The greatest saint must rest satisfied 
with the knowledge of God abstracted from images and re- 
presentations and in hope for the supernatural reward to 
come. St. Paul says: “We see now through a glass in an 
opscurc manner; but then face to face. Now I know in part: 
but than 1 shall know even as I am known”, 


Can man attain the beatific vision by the exercise of his 
natural powers? Can a tortoise, vith all its struggles and 
efforts, fly like a bird? Never. St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
Angelic Doctor of the Catholic Church, says: “The perfect 
hapyiness of man consists in the vision of the Divine Essence. 
Now to sce God »y essence is above the nature, not only of 
mun, but of every other creature. For the natural know- 
Icdge of every creature 1s according to the mode of its sub- 
stance. But every knowledge that is according to the mode 
cf a created substance, falls short of the vision of the Divine 
Essence, which infinitely exceeds every created essence. 
Hence neither man nor any other creature can gain final 
happiness by the exercise of his own natural powers.” The 
state of beatific vision is above the highest possible develop- 
ment of created natures and is therefore styled “supernatur- 
av’. 


How to accomplish the transit from the naiural to the 
supernatural]? How to make man see God as He lives in 
Himse!f? Wonderful is the Divine economy! God constitut- 
ed man in grace. This abiding grace was superadded to 
man’s nature that by its sanctifying influence he may be so 
trained and elevated as to attain his supernatural end. As 
a king, whkcn he adopts a child, who is not of royal blood to 
be his heir, invests him with royal dignity and educates hin: 
in the performance of the princely functions so God, by the 
power of the sanctifying grace, exalted the natural man io 
the Supernetare vee of Divine heirship,and.fitted him to 
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tne exercise of virtues which, at the day-of reward, would 
make him worthy to receive the gift of beatific God-vision. 


Thus ithe Catholic Church teaches that the destiny of man 
38 supernatural. How many there are who profess to be 
Christians but are ignorant of th2 distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural! How many there are outside 
tne Christian fold who declare that it is not given to man to 
see God as He is; he must be content witl: the abstract, and 
relative ‘tnowledge of God. How many there are who con- 
found the imperfect, inadequate realisation of the Divine Pre- 
sence with the direct perception of the Divine Essence. The 
“Catholic Church alone, as taught by her Divine Master, reveals 
to man his right to the supreme blessing of Immediate God- 
vision. The supernatural end of man is the basis of the 
Catholic Religion. ‘The end of man being supernatural, it 
necessarily follows that the religion of man is supernatural. 
Religion is the means by which man attains his final end and 
the means must be adequate to th: end. Therefore the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church are above reason. Though be- 
yond the province of reason they iliuminate it with a heaven- 
iy light. They nniold mysteries belonging to the innermost 
economy of Divine life that man may here perceive by faith 
what he will see hereattcr when his sight will be bathed by 
the light inaccessible inhabited by Truth Himself. She alone 
knows this truth of the supernatural destiny of man revealed 


to her by God anid she alone can teach the way how to attain 
in” 


APPENDIX III 


An Appreciation of Rapiael’s Madonna (The Twentieth 
Century, I. 1.p.15). 


Of all the graces which adorn the portrait of the Madonna, 
the iook of Qur Lady towards her Child is simply indescrib- 
able. i 
There is intense joy in the gaze. but it is saddened by 
sorrow and compassion. It is an expression of the beatific 
vision, but softened in its brilliancy by the shadow of the 
sword. There is no gaze on earth which can approach its 
beauty of the fusion of joy and sadness. If the beauty of 
tae smile of a half-blown lotus at the sight of the rising sun 
be blenéed with the shade of its dcwncast look at nightfall. 
if the beaming lustre of a mother’s eye resting upon her child 
he mingled wih the softness of tears at parting, if the rose 
blush of a maiden deepened by liquid touch be fused with the 
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ate majesiy of the gaze of the Madonna will remain as un-- 
reachable as ever. . Methings, it is the time-manifestation of 
the eternal gaze of God towards His Image begctten in 
thought. 

Whenever I look at the picture of the Madonna I am be- 
wildered—I am aj ¢. loss whether to look at the child or at the 
virgin gaze of the Mother. It is our faith that Jesus is the 
God of bliss sorrowing over our sins. Our compassion for 
His compassionate suffering, and not the pain of punishment 
fer our transgressions can soften Divine justice. Our com- 
passion can only be real—so unreal are we—when we mingle 
our gaze with the gaze of the Madonna. 

O Virginity Immaculate! When shall mine eyes be trans- 
fcrmed into thine.that I may gaze and gaze at Him, thy 
Child, my Brother and my All in all. 


APPENDIX IV 
Glossary of a few Indian terms 
Acarya teacher 
Ahnik daily religious ceremony 
Amil merchant class in Sind 
Avatar theophany 
Avidya ignorance 
Ayatan school 
Baithakhana parlour 
Bhagavata devotee 
Bharat India 
Bhadrolok bourgeois, gentleman - 
Bhagawan God 
Bhiksu mendicant 
Brahmachari a celibate student 
Chapatties pancakes 
Chatuspati verundah 
Chaukidar watchman . 
Chutney a strong relish of condiments and 
fruits 
Curry a kitchen to flavour rice 
Dakshina cffering 
Dusseraj Durga Puja 
Ekadasi fest or vew on the 11th day of the 
moon : 

Ganga-Snan Ganges Bath 
Gomastha agent, factor 
Gunda ruffian 
Guru spiritual teacher 
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divinity 
corporal, scavenger 
creatureness 


foreigner, barbarian 
Secretary, writer 
no, no 

without desire 
betel leat 

tent 

wandering friar 
1/4 of a pound 

a ball of 3 
nature 

expiation 

love 

turban 

eatables 

seer 

religious striving 
sannyasi 


easy 
religious order 

the world of transmigratior 
ascetic 

guest-house 

controller 

an Indian lady's dress 
major-domo, government 
merchant class 

the scriptures 

hemp 


abandoning one’s duty of state 


home-rule 
School 

feast 

throne, seat 
the India lyre 


Ceity presiding over the anderworld 


women apartment 
violence 
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